PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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The right of publishing translations of articles in this Magazine 1s reserved. 




















“By a thorough knowledge of 9 
the natural laws which govern the KE Pp Pp S S 
operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of GRATE FUL 


(EACH PACKET IS LABELLED 


James Errs & Co., Homa@orarnic Cuxmisrs, \ 





the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our LONDON.) 


breakfast tables with a delicately- COMFORTING 


flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.”— C QO C @) A 
The Civil Service Gazette. ° 


Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with Condensed Milk, in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 


WITH MILK FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
P ss & POLS, BEWARE OF UNSCRUPULOUS FRAUD. 











4’ Inferior qualities obtained at little 
(—*r-\ more than half the cost of 


PATENT BROWN and POLSON’S 


are sometimes palmed off upon 


CORN FLOUR. purchasers. 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES. 


(REGISTERED,) NAMES OF COLOURS. 

—~ Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, 
Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, Pink, 
Slate. PRIC« SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 


“The process being so clean and simple, there appears no reason why every lady should 
not be her own dyer, or why dyeing day should not, in every well-regulated family, be as 
eommon, and much more agreeable, than washing day. Any young lady could begin her 
experiment on a ribbon or feather, following the directions already given, in a basin of 
water, and proceed afterwards to larger articles of dress in a bread-pan or foot-bath, The 
thing would be worth trying from motives of economy; and much more real amusement would 
result from it than from many of the melancholy recreations to which young ladies of the 
present day are condemned.”— Vide Cassell’s Household Guide, March, 1870, 

‘ MAY BE HAD OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 
A small Bottle ot Magenta will dye twelve yards of bonnet ribbon. 
Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instructions, How to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 





















Cemple Bar Advertiser . — me 


To ApvEnrisens.—Al cesnnanivations respecting Advertisements and Bills to is darted, by the 
20th of the month, to Mr. Ratouirre, Advertisement Contractor,7 George Yard, Lombard St., E.C. 

TTOr acai enieiain " 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL—40th YEAR. 


At the end of January will be issued, Price 7d., the first Part of Vol. VIIT., containing 





Seemva LAPLAND, My First Farce. 

Crepit, oR Reapy Money? Tue Avrora Borea.ts. 

TURNING A ScrEW. TA, 

THE ORDNANCE ‘AND ‘TOPOGRAPHICAL Ar THE MorcGans’. In Two Parts. 
SuRVEYs. Tue Havana. 

“Locum TENENs.” "TRUFFLES. 

Twin Stars. THe Montu: Science AND ARTs. 

INDUSTRY UNDER THE Porte. Four Pieces or OrtGinaL Pourrry. 


And Chapters I. to VIII. of an entirely Original Tale, entitled 
WON—NOT WOOED. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at Railway Stations, 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


SOLICIT ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Pure Claret . 14., 188., 208., 248., 30s., and 36s, per doz. Pale and Golden Sherry, 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per doz. 
Claret of choice growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., and 72s, i Choice Dessert Sherry . . 488., 608., and 72s. 








| White Bordeaux . . 248., 308., 36s., and 48s. pa Port,from first-class shippers 248., 308., 36s., and 42s. 
Burgundy . . . . 248.,36s., 428. and 60s. _,, | Rare Old Port . . . 485., 60s., 72s, and 84s. ,, 
Chablis . . . « « 248., 308, 36s., and 4xs. - 
Hock and Moselle . . 248., 308., 36s.,,and 428, , | 
Choice Hock . . . -608., 725., Sis., Lo 1208, » | A large assortment of Wines in Octaves, Quarts, Hogs- 
| Champagne (sparkling and dry) | heads, Butts, and Pipes, always in scantling, in brillians 
368., 488., 698., and 66s, condition. 


Fine Old Pale Brandy, 48s., 608., 72s., and 84s, per doz. 
On receipt of a Post Office Order, or reference, any quantity, with a List of all other Wines and 
Liqueurs, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent St., London; and 30, King’s Road, Brighton. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
| CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLT. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA, 


ml TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


LAMPLOUGH S 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE, 
It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 
Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.’ 
The late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required,’ 

To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 

London, in bottles at 2s. 6d,, 4s. 6d,, 11s,, and 21s, 
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Fons ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
= 5 a preserver and beautifier of the Hair beyond all precedent. 
= SES SMACE S 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


WA oa vy 


2. and delicacy to the skin, 


asl ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


== 
ee or PEARL DENTIFRICE, for giving a pearl-like whiteness to 
y the teeth, and a pleasing frazrance to ‘the breath. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


The high and universal reputation of these articles induces some Shopkeepers to give the same names to cheap 
preparations of their own. It is highly necessary on purchasing to see that the word * ROWLANDS’ ” is on the 
wrapper of each, and their signature, in rep ink, “A. ROWLAND & SONS.” 








SOLD BY RUSPECTABLE CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


] ADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 
d 


immediately, on the: applics ition of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 
Removes 1 


I'reckles, Tan, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities are 
unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.3 pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d," 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


Carriage-free to any part of the Kingdom, 30 per cent. less than any other House. 








Sce our IInstrated Catalogue, containing 500 elaborate Designs, drawn from our extensive Stock, with Estimates for 
cempletcly furnishing Houses of any Class. ‘Ihis most unique Guide forwarded gratis and post-free on application. 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. einconanitien furnish 


A Fovur-roomED HOUSE, USRFULLY .........+. dereseeee isseatewestasenocee 66 Mat 19 6 
A Stz-ROOMED HOUSE 2.cccccccccccsccccccccccces 00000000000000c000000006 coe 70 #11 0 
AN EIGHT-ROOMED HOUSE ....ccc.scccccccccccsccccccccesecce ecovccccccccocce 122 11 6 
A Ten-eroomep HOUSE, ELEGANTLY ........0006 Co debadiadseeasians pateabmeweae 219 7 6 
AND A FOURTREN-ROOMED HOUSE, LUXURIOUSLY .....cccccsceccece eovcces ecooe 427 15 O 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., Cabinet-Makers, Upholsterers, and Bedding Manufacturers, 73 and 75 Brompton 
wad, Knightsbridge, London, hitherto known as 22 and 23 Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge. 


Established A.D. 1810. 


—_—_—_—_— 


SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR REMEDY 


The Medical Profession recommend the use of MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
in cases of Indigestion, Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and the Manufaeturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124, Southampton Row, Russell 


Square, London. 








Gives instant re- 
lief. 

Effects permanent 
cure. 

Forms a stopping. 

Saves the Tooth. 


Does not injure. 


Chemists, 1s, 14d. eS 


sod vy a | TOOTH ACHE 


aoe 
on dcy for imparting a radiant bloom to the complexion, and a softness 
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| UNDER THE CROWN!! 


Her Majesty's Honourable Commissioners of Woods and Forests 


Having recently decided to have rebuilt the Premises occupied by 
ADDLEY BOURNE, of 37, Piccavitiy, he is compelled to offer to the Public, 
at a great sacrifice, the whole of his STOCK, amounting to 


£8,000. 


aoe lS 


Berceaunette 
in Pretty 
Bose-bud Chintz, 
30s. 


a NE 8D ate 


- 


os 





Muslin and Lace, 
Like Drawing, 
50s. 

Fully Fitted, 
£3 10s, 


in a Catalogue, but the following will give some idea of the advantages to 


immediate purchasers. 


rae 


colours, 16s.6d.; Fancy Flannel, rather stouter and 
warmer, 18s. 6d.; good useful shapes and full size. 


| RESSING GOWN.—Very handsome, best 
quality, pretty spot or stripe, town printed, 25s. ; 
worth at least 35s. 


JREAKFAST 


ee 


DRESS.—Warm Twill 
Flannel, colour pretty blue, richly embroidered 
white braid, 49s. 6d. ; worth 3 guineas. 


— PETTICOAT.—Rich quality, in all 
colours, trimmed and fluted, 25s. 6d.; worth 42s. 
Suitable for a young lady. 

£40 TROUSSEAUX for £33 10s. List 
e post free, 





a a 
v ASHMERE DRESSING GOWN.—Very 


handsome pattern, only 35s.; was 3 guineas. 


TT EM-STITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
All Linen, 7s. 6d. the dozen. Also half-a-dozen 
curiously fine, for 10s. 


EALSKIN JACKET.—Great bargain, best 
quality, 26in. deep, lined and quilted, dark brown 
Satin, for 8/, 15s.; worth 12/. 12s. 


|| gporoneengerd GOWN,—Twill Flannel, in all 
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No deviation or discount is allowed during the Sale. 


\HEMISES.—“ The Beatrice.”—Good long- 
J cloth, trimmed embroidery, half-a-dozeu for 25s. 6d. 
Also three “ Edith” Chemises for 19s. 6d. 


epee DRESSES. —Half-a-dozen of thie 


“ Alice” Night Dresses for 29s. 6d. 


] REAKFAST DRESS.—Striped or Cheeked 

Moslin, prettily trimmed with embroidery and pink 
ribbon, suitable fer India, 25s, Another, with richer 
work, 358. 


| ACK HANDKERCHIEF.—White Maltese 
4 Lace border, French Cambric centre, embroidered 


each corner, 16s. 6d.; worth 25s. 
Iloniton Lace border, 15s. 


I AYETTE for £20.— This Outtit for any 
4 “little stranger” may be purchased during the Sale 
for 167. 15s. 


£2 


ow aa 


Ancther, with real 





List post free. 


TROUSSEAUX for £16 15s. 


and particulars post free. 


List 


| RESSES. — Several hundreds of Faney 
Dresses, 12 yds. for 7s. 6d., now half price, 3s. 9d. 
(No patterns can be sent.) 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 
£2000 LINEN at desperately low " ices. 





A Catalogue of the Sale Post Free. 


Prepayment in all cases is strictly adhered to, 





ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 


~< 
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DR. J. COLLIS* BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


CHLORODYNS iis the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE vxcts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Pa'pitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, ‘Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Lorp FRANcis CoNYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1268, 

“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has town 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address,” 

“ Karl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect 
that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”""—See Lancet, lat December, 1864, 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PazB Woop stated that Dr. J. Co.tis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sots Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





At all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Que INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. With all the Original Vite by CRUIKSHANK and LEECH. 2 vols., 8vo., 24s, 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In crown 4to.,, with 63 Ilustrations by CrurksHank, LEECH, TENNIEL, and 
Du Macrier. 21s. mm. 
THE POPULAR EDITLON. With 3 Illustrations. 12mo., gilt edges, 6s. 
IV. 
THE “ VICTORIA” EDITION. Foolscap 8vo., red edges, 2s. 6d. 


Ti 
THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. An Edition of this Celebrated Legend in crown 4to., with 12 highly coloured 
Illustrations, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





All Good Cooks and Housewives Use 


SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PREPARED PEA FLOUR. 


; - is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no 
eff boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of rich Soup, In Packets, 1d., 
pe Kf, Qi, 4d., and td.; or Tins, 1s., 1s. = or 3s. each. 

GROATS and BARLEY, in Tins, 6d. and 1s. each. 

SCOTCH OATMEAL, in Packets, 1ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; 28-1b 


Tins and Barrels. 





Sold Everywkere. 


Pubsadues and Manufacturers, W. SYMINGTON & Co, 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS protect the weak from sickness, and save the diseased 

from danger—they rectify disordered action so thoroughly, they regulate and cleanse the system so completsly 
that when taken early they are fully competent to check the coming malady, or at least to subjugate its worst 
symptoms and renew health. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Endigodion, 
and the best mild Aperient fur Delicate Constitutions, especially adapted for LADLES, CHIL DREN, and INFANTS. 








DINNEFORD & Co., 172, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





THE LIFE OF VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 





With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Honble, Sir 
Henry Lytron Butwer, G.C.B., M.P. Tuirp Eprrion. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s., with fine 
Portrait. 


THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 





An Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By Captain 
Wison, R.E., and Captain Warren, R.E. With an Introductory Chapter by Dean 
Stanutey. Demy 8vo., with 50 Illustrations. 21s. 
‘The first great contribution made to the Christian world by the Palestine Exploration Fund—a 
magnificent return for the money which they have received and expended, Almost every page tempts us 
to quotation.” — Zhe National Duptist. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS 
BARHAN, (Author of the “Ingoldsby Legends.”) Including his Unpublished 


Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son. 2 vols., large crown 8vo., with Portrait. 21s. 





TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 





A Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures: with Recent Attempts to Accom- 

plish the Navigation of the Air. By J. Guatsuer, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Royal 8vo., with 132 Illustrations. 25s. 

“ Mr, Glaisher’s book is adorned with excellent illustrations, representing many startling predicaments, 

magnificent cloud-effects, &c, It is full of amusing anecdotes ; and the book contains a happy mixture of 

science and popular writing, which, added to its opportune appearance, is sure to command success,” — Times, 


A LIFE OF ADVENTURE. 


An Autobiography. By Colonel Orro Corvin. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ Three more fascinating volumes than these have seldom appeared, They have all the attractions of 
a stirring work of fiction, yet they contain nothing that cannot be authenticated beyond all doubt, Page 
a(ter page might be quoted in proof of the readable character of these adventures,”’—Daily News, 





LONDON: ITS CELEBRATED CHARACTERS AND PLACES. 


From 1413 to 1869. By J. HeneaGe Jesse, Author of “‘ The Life of George the Third,” 
“Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &e., &c. 3 vols., large crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 


WICKHAM to the Barrish Government, from 1794. Including Original Letters 


of the Archduke Charles, Louis X VIII., Charles X., Duc d’Enghien, George Canning, 
Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suwarrow. Edited by his 
Grandson, Witt1amM WickHAM. 2 vols., 8vo., with Portraits of the Right Hon. William 
Wickham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow from Original Pictures. 30s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE HEAVENS. 


An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy, By Amspgr GuILLEmIN. Edited by 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Demy Svo., with 200 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 














RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











6 TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 
BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


SR AAA RA Ree 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 


"ASSU RAN CE SOCIETY 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing Acoule-sssaataesisanaisseaneaeae £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested..........cocssecsceseeres £1,707,769. 
Tho Ninth Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in 
existence on the 30th June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who complete such 


Assurances before June 30th next, will share in that Division, although one 
Premium only will have been paid. 


Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and every information, can be obtained of 
13, St. James’s Square, London, S. W. GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 


BREIDENBACH’S New Scents, 2s. 6d. 











LORD of LORNE Bouquet. THYMIAPHORANTE. 
BRIDE of the HIGHLANDS. CUCUMBER FLOWER SOAP, Is 
‘6 QUEST,” (Quite new and registered.) Equal to Cucumber Cream, 


BREIDENBACH, pistittur or woop VioLeT To THE QUEEN, 


lscb, New Bond St., and 38, Lombard St, 


OZCKERIT (PATENTED.) OZOKERIT 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 
at 1s. Sd. per Ib, in all sizes, Wholesale (only) of 


J.C. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


THE SURPLICE SHIRT, 


Six for 45s., 51s. 
COLOURED FRENCIL CAMBRICS, Six for 51s. 


Sarata Gauze Cotton Shirting, 
Quite a new Fabric for Gentlemet’s Shirts, being 
soft, durable, absorbing, and dees not shrink. 


Outfits for India, China, & the Colonies 


Outfit Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards 
sent on cians 


JOHN SAMPSON & CO.,, 


Sbirt Tailors, 
130, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


JOHN RICHARD WACE & Co. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 


CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. ForriGN WAREHOUSE :— 

45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
Country Orders receive immediate attention. 
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FEBRUARY 1871. 


CONTENTS. 
Ant. u ty PAGE 
]. Oucut WE To Visir Her? A Novet. By Mrs. Epwarpes, 
AutuHor or ** Arcuiz Lovett,” &c. = ‘ . . 286 
Cuapter VIII. THe Book or Martyrs. 
> IX. Buossy’s DEPLORABLE PASSIONS. 
ss X. Faprep DAFFoDILs. 

II, Hiau-Ciass SLANG ; ; , , ‘ ‘ . 3809 
IJ. ‘ ABrawam’s Sacririce. Dy MM. Erckmann-Cuatrrian . 322 
IV. Lerrers From Inpia. By rue cate Ion. Eminy Even . d49 

V. Tue Lanpiorp or “THe Sun.” By Witttam Gitpert, 

Aurtnor or “ Sairtey Haut Asyium,” “ De Prorunpis,” 
&e. ‘ ° ° ° ° ° . ; ‘ o ote 
CuHartER XXIV. Brigutrer Prospects. 
e XXY. A ConrTINENTAL Trip. 
VI. Minareav . : ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ s 897 


VII. His Broruer’s Keerer,. By true Autnor or “ Cur Aprirr.” 
b] 


&e. 5 ; P ‘ ‘ ‘> ‘ ‘ ‘i . 408 
Cuarrer XVI. A Patnrur Scenr. 
ee XVII. Farrarun unro Death. 
VIIi. Ox Domestic Scarecoats . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 420 
JX. MAyFain on SKATES . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ » 424 


Now ready, at all Librarics and Booksellers, in royal 8vo., with 152 Ilustrations, 25s. 


TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 
A Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures, with Recent Attempts 
to Accomplish the Navigation of the Air. 


By J. GLAISHER, 
Of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
From THE TIMES.—< All who are interested—and, who is notin balloon adventure cannot 
do better than read Mr, Glaisher’s book. It is adorned with excellent Illustrations representing many 
startling predicaments, magnificent cloud effects, &c. Lt is full of amusing anecdotes ; and the book con- 
tains a happy mixture of science and popular writing which, added to its opportune appearance, is sure 
to command success.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON ‘STREET. 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ist. All communications for this Magazine must be addressed to the EDITOR of Tempe 
Bar, 8, New Burlington Street, Loudon, W 
2nd. To insure the return of articles that may prove ineligible, postage stamps must in 
every case accompany them, 
3rd. All MSS. must bear the author’s name and address, legibly written, and the MS, should 
be on one side of the paper only. 


Unless the above rules are complied with, the Editor will not return contributors’ rejected 
articles, 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
NEW YORK: WILLMER AND ROGERS. 
The right of publishing translations of Articles in this Magazine is reserved. 
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IRISH POPLINS. 


“ TROUSSEAU OF. H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
“ We have just had the privilege of inspecting some of the pieces manufactured for Her Majesty 
“ by the old-established firm of O’Reilly, Dunne, and Co., of College Green, Dublin, who also 
“ supplied H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, Amongst these magnificent fabrics is a beautiful 
“ piece of watered white poplin, which, doubtless, will occupy a conspicuous place at the bridal 
“ ceremonial of our young and amiable Princess.”— Court Journal, 12th Nov., 1870. 


O°-REILLY, DUNNE, AND CoO., 
30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
Trish Poplin Manufacturers to 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Patterns, including all the newest shades, sent post free. Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


IRISH POPLINS. 


Sixteen Quarts of Blanc Mange, Custard 
Pudding Creams, Charlotte Russe, &c., can be made 
from a single packet of American “ Ranp Sea Moss 
Faring.” Its incomparable excellence and cheapness, 
the variety of Dishes to which it is applicable, and the 
simplicity of preparation, render it the most healthful, 
cconomical, convenient, and delicious food in the world, 
and an indispensable household requisite and necessity. 


For Infants’, Children’s, or Invalids’ food, its nourishing 


OR: tafe. 
CA RR AC E E N. ” and health-giving properties place it foremost and pre- 























ferable to all Corn-flours, Maizenas, Corn Starches, &c. 
In Shilling Packets of all Chemists and Grocers. Ranp 
Sea Moss Fartne Co., 266, High Holborn, London. 


BORWICK’S COLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry light, 











sweet, and digestible. Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d.,and 6d. packets, 
and 9d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS awarded for superior quality. 


KINAHAN’S . LL. L.. wuisky. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


.CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
Note the words 


“KINAHAN’S .LL. WHISKY” 


ON SEAL, LABEL, AND: CORK. i 
NEW WHOLESALE DEPOT, F 


6a, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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Ought we to Visit Her ? 
A NOVEL. 


sy Mrs. EDWARDES, Avtrnor or “ ArcatE LOVELL,” ETc. 


Cuarter VIII. 
THE BOOK OF MARTYRS. 


HERE has not been time it seems for Theobald and de Lansac 

to finish their cigars; the room, at all events, is decidedly fuller 

of tobacco-smoke than a lady’s sitting-room should be, when Rawdon 

and Jane arrive; wine, brandy, and seltzer-water are on a table at 

Mr. Theobald’s side. De Lansac, removing his cigar from his lips 
and approaching Jane, says, “ Madame, you permit ?” 

To which Jane answers gravely, “ Yes, monsieur, I permit one 
cigar after midnight.” 

But Rawdon can detect that this is a little bit of comedy, got up, 
doubtless, in compliment to himself as a stranger. It is a rule of the 
house—I use the phrase figuratively; the Thecbalds never have 
a house—-that men shall smoke in Jane's presence and Jane take 
no umbrage. 

She moves across the room to Theobald’s side and coolly drinks 
about a third of his brandy and seltzer at a draught, then looking 
back at Rawdon (graceful always, Jane has a trick of looking back at 
you across her shoulder which is simply irresistible) and asks him 
what he will have ? 

“Qh, thank you, you are very kind,” says Rawdon, following her 
and speaking in his stiff young British manner, “I don’t think I 
want anything at all at present.” 

“Rubbish! After the pace of those two last dances, and nothing 
but a glass of sugar-water for support! Take some brandy and seltzer 
like a rational being, and do drop all those absurd airs of superiority.” 
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Saying this, she prepares him a glass of the mixture, with a 
hand accustomed to minister to Francis Theobald, and therefore less 
sparing of the alcohol than of the dilutant, and Rawdon receives 
it obediently. 

“You may smoke if you like. What, ‘no thank you’ again! Do 
you always say ‘no, thank you,’ to everything, Mr. Crosbie? Well, 
then, make yourself at home in any way you prefer. Theobald,” 
looking through the open window near which she stands, “here is 
little Molenos coming up the street. Oh, I know what that means: 
écarté. I shall go to Blossy.” 

“Madame Theobald, do you think we can want écarté when you 
are here?” asks de Lansac. He speaks English with thorough 
fluency, scarcely more than the invincible stumbling-block of the 
th, indeed, marking him as a Frenchman at all. “Do you think, 
in your presence 

‘We could presume to smoke our cigars, and drink our brandy 
and water, and play our écarté and forget Madame Theo- 
bald’s existence?” Jane interrupts him. ‘No, Monsieur de 
Lansac, I know you too well to suspect you of such infamous 
conduct.” 

“But if we play, you will promise not to forsake us altogether ?” 
de Lansac asks, laying his hand upon her wrist. 

“Yes, I'll promise not to forsake you—because Mr. Crosbie is here 
and will talk to me; for nothing else.” 

Thus speaking she takes a light from a side table and disappears 
into the adjoining room. Jane disappears, and almost at the same 
moment the outer door opens, and unannounced, unceremoniously, 
like everything else that has to do with the Theobalds’ life, another 
person enters. 

“ Ah, Molenos, old fellow, here you are,” cries Theobald, cordially, 
but without stirrmg from a sofa on which he has thrown himself 
full-length. “Crosbie, let me introduce you to my friend Molenos. 
He doesn’t understand a word of English, and no one in Spa can find 
out what language he does understand; but he is one of the best 
fellows living. Have some brandy and seltzer, Molenos? Cognac 
and zel-sare. De Lansac, convey to our friend, if you can, that my 
intentions are hospitable.” 

Molenos is a rich young Mexican merchant, speaking not one 
syllable of English, and only about a dozen words of French, but 
with whom, through the universal language of écarté, Theobald and 
de Lansac have succeeded in becoming intimate. He bows, with an 
instinct of having been introduced to Rawdon, and looking round the 
room exhausts a quarter of his vocabulary by remarking, “ Madame - 

as ici ?” 
ne Madame will be ici directly, tout de suite,” says Theobald. 
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“Curious run of luck that, against the Czartoriska, was it not, 
Molenos ?” 

“Oui, oui,” says the Mexican, “ Czartoriska perdue.” 

He has just six words of French now unspent, but with these, 
Theobald speaking English, de Lansac French, he manages to 
sustain the conversation; drinks some sherry and seltzer, that is to 
say, shows his white teeth, and answers, “ Oui, oui” to everything, and 
looks intelligent. 

“T don’t know that it is too late for a little écarté,” Theobald 
suggests after a time. “ De Lansac, I think there are cards in that 
drawer by you. You play écarté, Crosbie ?” 

Before Rawdon can answer the door communicating with the bed- 
room opens, and Jane reappears. She has exchanged her opera 
cloak for a white lace shawl, which falls in soft clouds over her neck 
and arms. The roses, half-faded, are in her hair: she holds a little 
bunch of fresh ones, crimson, yellow, and white, in her hand. 

“You play écarté, of course, Crosbie?” Theobald has to repeat, 
Rawdon’s eyes, ears, and whole attention having becomé suddenly 
absorbed elsewhere. 

“T beg your pardon—thank you, yes, sometimes.” 

“Not to-night though, says Jane, peremptorily. “Oh, good 
evening to you, Mr. Molenos.” Judging from the nod she accords 
him, the young Mexican is not one of Mrs. Theobald’s favourites. 
“Mr. Crosbie is going to talk to me, not play écarté, to-night, 
Theobald, and all nights, too, if he takes my advice.” 

A quick look, not exactly of displeasure, but of something very 
different to their usual lazy expression, passes from Mr. Theobald’s 
handsome gray eyes. “You may depend upon it, my dear Jane, 
Crosbie is too gallant a man to refuse such an alternative,” he 
remarks, good-humouredly, but with emphasis. 

Jane bites her lip, colours, and hangs her head. The remark 
evidently has told. 

“And Mees Bébé?’ asks de Lansac, promptly. It enters 
tawdon Crosbie’s head that the Frenchman is sufficiently a friend 
of the house not only to understand domestic storm-signals, but 
to throw himself boldly between man and wife. “There are two 
days that I have not.seen Mees Bébé. How is she looking ?” 

“You had better judge for yourself,” says Jane, returning towards 
the half-open bed-room door. “Come in, I'll light you.” And 
taking up the candle she had just set down, she goes with de Lansac 
into the other room, while Mr. Theobald, assisted by the young 
Mexican, sets ready the card-table. 

Rawdon Crosbie looks on, open-eyed, at this new specimen of 
Jane’s thoroughly free-and-easy style of manners. To de Lansac, a 
foreigner, to Mrs. Theobald and her husband, professed Bohemians, 

"2 
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the situation is one of the simplest matter-of-course. Blossy asleep 
on her pillow, or Blossy playing on the floor in the daytime—what is 
the difference? As often as not, when funds run low, during their 
wanderings, the Theobalds do not possess the luxury of a sitting-room 
at all. But Rawdon has.never been out of her British Majesty's 
dominions for more than a consecutive fortnight since he was born. 
On all points connected with the received canons of artificial decorum 
he is British—unconsciously, very likely, but British to the core. 
And the coolness with which Mrs. Theobald conducts de Lansac to 
the side of Blossy’s small bed, the way they talk there in whispers, 
the final tableau of de Lansac stooping to kiss one of Mees Bebé’s 
pink hands, Jane shading the candle at his side—I say the utter, the 
flagrant disregard of insular prejudice evinced by the whole scene 
takes him positively and ludicrously aback. 

“ Now then, Jenny,” cries Theobald, looking round from the card- 
table to which he has drawn up the easiest chair in the room for his 
own special use. “ When you have quite done Bébé-worship and can 
spare de ‘Lansac, we are waiting for him; but don’t hurry.” His 
tone is unrufiled as ever; the sweetest voice in the world has Francis 
Theobald ; .all his transient ill-humour fled. 

“Tn a minute,” cries out Jane, “I just want to show him my new 
dress.” 

And upon this—shade of Mrs. Crosbie, couldst thou witness it !—she 
runs across to a bureau, the Frenchman following ; a grand silk dress 
with lace flounces is produced, held up, enlarged upon by Jane, while 
de Lansac, whose turn it is now to hold the candle, gravely criticises 
its “ points.” 

“T never had such a swell dress before,” Rawdon overhears her say. 
“ But the moment we heard of our fortune, nothing would do for 
Theobald but he must order me this from the most expensive milliner 
in Brussels. The colour is prettier by daylight, just my mauve, you 
know, and the white lace makes it so becoming. Now, which do you 
say is correct, a mauve or a white bonnet to go with it ?” 

De Lansac holds one opinion, Jane another. They argue the 
momentous question, inch by inch, and Jane at last slowly gives way. 
Then, alter carefully rearranging the dress in its place, they return to 
the sitting-room. De Lansac rolls himself a cigarette as he joins the 
other two men at the card-table, Jane, her face wearing the frank 
open smile which is its distinguishing charm, comes up to Rawdon. 

“You and I must entertain each other if we want to be entertained 
at all,” she tells him. “I hope you feel in an amusing vein ?” 

“ Not in the very least,” says Rawdon, stiff and glum. Then he 
adds, with the pleasant consciousness that he is striking a side-blow at 
foreign frivolity, ‘‘ indeed I trust, yes, I am thankful to say I trust, 
Mrs. Theobald, that I am never amusing.” 
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“Oh, you don’t mean that! You are only modest, as you were 
about your dancing, | and see how well I got you through it after all ! 
Now come with me,” extending her hand to him as one would do to a 
child of six, “and I'll show you my photographs. You must give me 
yours, by the way. I’m sure you make a good one.” 

Crossing the room, she takes an album from one of the tables, and 
moves away with it to an ottoman in the corner farthest from the 
card players. “I don’t know whether we shall have light enough,” 
and she opens her book and signs to Rawdon to take his place beside 
her. ‘Good heavens, my poor boy!” looking hard in his face, “ what 
is the matter with you? If you can't be amusing, at least be good- 
tempered, for my sake. See, here’s a flower for you, if you'll conde- 
scend to accept it ?” 

She selects the freshest rosebud from the bunch she has in her 
hand and gives it to him. It is one of the same kind, it has the same 
odour, as those she wore at the ball, and Rawdon forgets Monsieur de 
Lansac and the little scene of Bébé-worship as quickly as an hour 
before he forgot poor Emmy, and the warnings of his own conscience. 
“T’m a fearful bear, I know, Mrs. Theobald.” The admission is made 
in too low a tone to be heard by any ear but Jane’s. “I wonder you 
take the trouble to talk to me at all ?” 

Jane bends her face and examines the silver and velvet binding of 
her album. “To tell you the truth I wonder at it too,’ she remarks, 
after a short silence, and in the same undertone as Rawdon’s. “I was 
never nearer anything in my life than I was to bidding you go about 
your business in the avenue to-day, I can tell you.” 

“Mrs. Theobald! Why, what had I done ?” 

“You were your mamma's son,” says Jane, quickly. “Oh, don’t 
defend yourself,” she adds, as Rawdon is about to speak; “don't 
defend yourself, and don’t think I mean to say bad things of anybody 
belonging to you. We all act according to our lights, and I tell you 
when your mother and Miss Marsland walked away, the crime of my 
not being a princess discovered, I was within an ace—yes, within an 
ace,” her lips quiver, “of insulting you, sir, as you stood there!” 

“You couldn’t have‘ insulted me,” says Rawdon, with a humility 
that touches her in his voice. ‘ However harshly you had treated me 
I should have felt that I, that all of us, had deserved it. If you had 
told me to go about my business r 

« Well?” 

“ Well, I don’t think I should have gone, Mrs. Theobald, that’s all.” 

“Wouldn't you? Ah, you don’t know how I can look, how I can 
speak, when I’m in a rage! If I had said—what for a moment it was 
in my heart to say—I’ll undertake to answer for your obeying me.” 

“ But you didn’t say it,” Rawdon pleads. “ You were generous 7s 

“T acted according to my lights, We needn’t use grand words. I 
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did not quarrel with you, I don’t mean to quarrel with you, no, not 
never no more, as Blossy says. Now, let me show you my photo- 
graphs. First, what do you think of my book? «It was de Lansac’s 
present on my last birthday. See, here’s my name.” She points to 
some Lilliputian French handwriting on the title-page. “Can't you 
read it ? ‘Jane Theobald, on her nineteenth birthday. From B. D. L.’ 
(that means Bernard de Lansac), and the date. He didn’t want to 
put my age; so like a Frenchman! but I would have it. What does 
age matter ?” 

“ Not very much at nineteen,” Rawdon Crosbie assents. 

“No, nor‘at thirty-nine either. I know I would never tell an un- 
truth about mine. By-the-by, how old are you ?” 

Rather shamefacedly, Rawdon Crosbie acknowledges that he will 
not be twenty-three till next November. 

“Twenty-three! What, you, twenty-three—more than three years 
older than me? What a ridiculous idea!” 

“You took me for fifteen, no doubt, Mrs. Theobald ? That accounts 
for your good-nature in advising me not to play écarté.” 

“T should have said the same if I had taken you for fifty. I detest 
gambling in every form, and I detest people who gamble. On the day 
that I first see you play cards I say good-bye to you. Mind that.” 

“ Then I shall never touch another card. I can make the promise 
with a very easy conscience. Still,” and he glances at the écarté 
table and its occupants, “I can scarcely believe you carry out such 
extreme opinions always ?” 

“ Well, I don’t detest Theobald, certainly, or... or de Lansac.” 
The colour comes again to Jane’s face, her eyes sink. 

“You do not detest Mr. Theobald or Monsieur de Lansac, but you 
do detest the men who play with them ?” Rawdon hazards. 

“Precisely. You have described my sentiments toa nicety. And 
now, please, let us talk of something else. Oh, the photographs. 
You promised me, didn’t you, that you would give me yours?” The 
little flurry of her manner does not escape Rawdon’s notice, neither 
does he forget that de Lansac’s was the last name mentioned. 
“Please don’t let me hear ‘No, thank you,’ again. You'll send it, 
bring it in to-morrow morning, if you have one with you. Now let us 
begin.” 

She gives Rawdon the book to support, and leans over its pages with 
him, close ; so close that her breath is on the lad’s cheek, the folds of 
her lace drapery touch his sunburnt hand. “T'll tell you who the 
people are as we go along. They are a motley collection, as you will 
see.” 

A motley collection they prove. Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, 
men of every nation under the sun; the slenderest sprinkling of ladies, 
and these bearing all the irrepressible “artiste” stamp. Jane never 
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adds to her picture-gallery by purchase: with scarcely an exception, 
her photographs are portraits of people she has known, and the book 
tells the story, in some sort, of her eventful vagrant life. 

“Tye put them, as near as 1 could, by date. The people you see 
here, and for the next three pages, are vagabonds, the professional 
people I knew before I married Theobald. This old fellow is my uncle 
Dick. You must have heard him often. He plays in the orchestra 
of the Theatre Royal—dear, jolly old face that he has, bless his heart! 
And this is my sister Min. You have seen her, of course ?” 

Turning his eyes from the very characteristic portrait of Uncle 
Dick, Rawdon Crosbie turns to the equally characteristic one of 
“Min,” and answers that he is not, at the present moment, aware 
whether he has had that pleasure. 

“Minnie Arundel is her professional name. If you are in the habit 
of going to the London theatres at all, you must have seen her, par- 
ticularly about Christmas time. During the summer, Min is generally 
in the provinces; and, I can tell you, never plays anything under 
leading lady, even in Liverpool. She is like me, rather, isn’t she?” 

“ Rather,” answers Rawdon, hesitatingly. Miss Minnie Arundel’s 
showy stage face, with its professional smile, big eyes, and hair cut 
short across the forehead, is undeniably like Jane’s; but, somehow, 
the likeness pains him. “ Your sister is a good deal older than you 
are, Mrs. Theobald ?” 

“A year or two, yes; but when she’s dressed and lit up, poor Min 
doesn’t look more than eighteen, not an hour more. The girl you are 
looking at now is Rose Lascelles, and this is Kate Aubrey—as they 
were, both of them, in my days. We were all taught in one class. 
And now look at this. I suppose you would never guess who this is ?” 

She points to a gauze-winged sylphide of the ballet, half-child, half- 
woman; a sylphide dressed in the airiest of butterfly dresses, and leaning, 
with grace and buoyancy wonderful for a photograph to reproduce, 
against a broken column. 

“T have never seen you wear wings,” says Rawdon, raising his eyes 
from the photograph to her face, “ but the likeness is excellent.” 

“It was like me,” Jane answers, a little regretfully; “it was like 
me, then, in my beauty days. You say you never saw me wear wings. 
I never did wear them, or any dress belonging to the ballet, except in 
this photograph. You know I was just coming out, had my engage- 
ment signed, and my dress ready and everything, when . . . when I 
married Mr. Theobald.” 

“And the photograph was taken as a memento of what might have 
been?” Rawdon suggests, as she hesitates. 

“T suppose so. I was disappointed—just a little—not at getting 
married” (“ getting” married! Rawdon’s critical spirit groans), “ but 
at having to throw up my engagement, and so Theobald let me be 
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photographed in my dress, although I wasn’t fated to wear it. Well, 
well, all that’s past and done with!” turning over the leaf of the album 
with a half sigh. “From this point onward you'll find yourself in 
different company, better company, I suppose I ought to say. Doesn't 
Theobald photograph well?”’—Rawdon is examining a cabinet-size 
vignette of Jane’s handsome husband—“TI put him on this page, you 
see, by himself; a landmark between the old life and the new.” 

“And Monsieur de Lansac?” Rawdon asks, ‘ Why does he come 
next? Is Monsieur de Lansac a landmark also?” 

“De Lansac comes next because he was my first and best friend 
alter I married,” Jane answers, coolly. ‘“ You will see him a dozen 
times or more through the book. De Lansac and Blossy appear per- 
petually, like a chorus. Now you come to the common crowd—all the 
men I have known during the past four years. The ‘army of martyrs, 
Theobald calls them.” 

“ And of whom I am to be one?” Rawdon Crosbie asks, in a whisper. 

“Of course,” she answers, in that hearty voice of hers which is such 
an antidote to sentiment. ‘Who are you, that you should escape 
more than your betters ?” 

Alas, for Rawdon’s vanity! He has not gone far before he discovers 
that to enter the ranks of Jane’s martyrs is no very signal compliment, 
as far, at least, as social distinction goes. Not only all nations, but all 
classes, are to be found there. Thus, on one page, “ Who is this man ?” 
he asks. “Iam sure I know his face well in London ?” 

“That? Let me see; that is the young Marquis of Wastelands,” 
answers Jane, carelessly; “and this queer little mortal by him is 
Lord Paget Vaurien. Theobald picked them both up in Paris, one 
winter, and they would present me with their photographs.” 

“ And this ?” 

“This lachrymose-looking gentleman is a Moldavian prince, with a 
name a foot long, an écarté friend of de Lansac’s.” 

“ And this ?” 

“Oh, that is dear old Carl Hofman. He keeps the ‘ Golden Eagle’ 
in Frankfort.” 

“And you really honour Mister . . . ah—Carl Hofman, by giving 
him a place in your book?” asks Rawdon, with a certain Brahminical 
emphasis that is not lost upon Jane. 

“Yes, indeed I do. I consider Carl’s about the handsomest and 
nicest face my book contains; as I consider Carl himself one of the 
handsomest and nicest fellows living. Theobald was ill, very ill, in his 
house once, and I shall never forget Carl’s kindness. He sat up with 
him at night, he was like a brother to us.” 

“Ah, that makes all the difference. You may be grateful to a man 
of that kind, without—-—” 

‘« Without looking upon him as an associate? But, you see, we did 
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look upon Carl as an associate. He was such excellent company! 
—could play, sing, do everything. I never spent better evenings than 
we used to have at the ‘Golden Eagle, when Theobald was recovering. 
“ However,” she adds, maliciously, “I shouldn’t presume to put you in 
_ such company, Mr. Crosbie. I’ve got a bishop somewhere—oh, indeed 
I have! Min gave him to me when she was weeding her book-—I don’t 
remember his name, but he is someone very celebrated, who went 
wrong about the Deluge, and I'll put you beside him. Yes, you and 
a bishop, all by yourselves, on one page.” 

It was past midnight when Rawdon and Jane danced their last 
waltz. By the time the book of martyrs is finished they discover, on 
looking up at the open window, that night is over. A few pale stars 
still twinkle on the sky, but the sky is already rose-flushed. The 
blackbirds and thrushes are calling to each other among the distant 
woods. All at once it occurs to Rawdon, with a shiver, that his 
mother and Emma may be sitting up for him. He hints that it is 
time to go. 

“Directly,” says Jane. “ You must have something to eat first. 
Now, please let us have no more ‘No thank you's; this is the 
hungriest hour of the twenty-four, just as midnight is the thirstiest.” 

She crosses the room, and opening the door of a gilt and mirrored 
armoire in a corner, takes out a half-cut paté and a madeira cake; 
holding one of which in either hand she returns towards Rawdon. 
“None of you want anything so commonplace as food, I suppose ?” 
she asks, as she passes by the card-players. 

Mr. Theobald is too engrossed to answer. He is waiting, his cards 
on the table, for Molenos to propose, and the game is four all. De 
Lansac looks round at Mrs. Theobald, and lays his finger silently on 
his lips. 

“Oh, then we will have our supper, as we have spent our evening, 
alone,” she remarks, addressing Rawdon. ‘Come to the window, 
Mr. Crosbie. It’s cooler there, and farther from that horrible card- 
table.” 

Nothing loth, Rawdon obeys. If his mother and Emma wre wait- 
ing up for him, he reflects, the case is so bad that an hour, more or 
less, matters not. Jane runs back for wine and glasses from the 
table beside the écarté players, and the téte & téte supper begins. It 
is the pleasantest meal Rawdon Crosbie has ever eaten in his life: he 
is extremely hungry in the first place; the paté, the cake, the wine 
are good ; and he has Jane for his hostess and companion ! 

“Don’t tell any one we had no plates, or that we ate with our 
fingers. By ‘any one’ I mean your mamma and Miss Marsland. 
They think badly enough of me as it is! By-the-by, do you think 


you'll muster moral courage enough to tell them where you have 
been ?” 
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Rawdon is by no means certain whether he will or not, so demands, 
warmly, how it is possible Mrs. Theobald can even ask him such a 
question ? 

“T didn’t know. You must remember, Mr. Crosbie, I know very 
little indeed about you. We are intimate friends aren’t we ?—well, 
very nearly intimate, at all events, but still we seem to stand on air. 
Who are you, really? What are your pleasures? What are your 
ideas of life? How do you spend your time? Now come and go 
through your catechism at once, like a good little boy.” 

Supper is over, and Jane, in her shining silk and laces, is leaning 
beside the wide-open window. Her face is pale, and a little wearied, 
but, though the searching light of dawn rests on it full, the perfect 
complexion shows without a flaw. In Rawdon’s sight she looks fairer 
than she did when she was flushed with spirits, and surrounded by 
admiration in the ball-room. 

“Do you hear? You are to give a full and particular account of 
yourself; 1 mean when you have quite done gazing at the stars.” 

“There are no stars left, Mrs. Theobald, and I don’t suppose I 
should see them if there were.” 

“Well, when you have quite done gazing at me, then. What is 
your name? where do you live? ef cetera.” 

“My name is Rawdon Hervey Crosbie. I am a gunner by profes- 

sion, and have been stationed at Woolwich, Alderney, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth—chiefly at Portsmouth. I have less duty in some places 
than others, and always more time than I know what to do with. 
Whenever I’m near enough I run up to town as often as I can. 
Somewhere, Alderney I think it must have been, I got through 
Napier’s ‘ History of the Peninsular War. As a general rule I read 
a three-volume novel a day. I have no particular ideas about life 
that I can recollect. 1t makes a great difference to an artilleryman 
if he happens to be at a station where he can join a good mess.” 
- Jane opens her blue eyes, and looks at him pityingly. She is, as 
the reader must have remarked, matter-of-fact to the last degree, and 
takes the confession without a grain of salt. “ And is this all ? Good 
heavens! and have you no enjoyment in your life? When you go 
down to Chalkshire, when you are at home, with your people, with 
Miss Marsland, how is it then ?” 

“ Well, we take our food at ten in the morning and at seven in the 
evening—that is to say, my father and Ido; my mother and Emma 
get in a solid lunch and a five o'clock tea between. And in due 
season we shoot and hunt, and all the year round we farm a little. 
We go to whatever parties we are invited to, and twice to church on 
Sundays. At the present moment I can’t remember that we have 
any other very particular enjoyment, unless it is croquet in summer 
and whist in winter.” 
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“ And when you go to London ?” 

“Oh, I knock about, as most people do, then.” 

“But those are the best times you ever have, surely ?” 

After reflection, Rawdon answers, Yes ; he has probably got more 
out of his life in London than elsewhere. Still, even in London, it 
is difficult for a man at all times to know what to do with himself. 

“ Difficult!” exclaims Jane. “ Difficult to know what to do with 
oneself in London? What a pity you have never met me there! 
We live, as I’ve told you, abroad, but twice a year regularly, some- 
times oftener, we wake up—without intending it, Theobald says— 
and find ourselves in London. You ought to be with us (with me 
and Min, I mean) if you don’t know what to do with your time! 
Perhaps we might manage to meet there before long. When are you 
going to leave this for England ?” 

“Not for a day or two, I hope,” answers Rawdon ; “ to-morrow, I 
fear.” He has growing forebodings that his mother and Emma will 
bear him bodily away, as soon as possible, from the enemy’s camp. 
“We only ran over to Bonn for a fortnight’s change, and returned 
this way to show Emma the outside of a foreign spa.” 

“And have seen wickedness enough already to be frightened 
away ?” 

“Not exactly that. The truth is, I think, the Crosbie family were 
never intended by Nature for travelling. My mother thinks the 
servants are burning the house down every night, regularly; my 
father goes wild at the thought of the hay getting itself in without 
him. I—I,” he turns red and hesitates, “should like to know where 
I may find you out in London, Mrs. Theobald ?” 

“Well, Theobald belongs to the Rag, but the surest way always to 
hear of me is at the Theatre Royal, from Uncle Dick. We shall only 
be able to stay a few hours in town, this time,” she adds. “ We are 
going down straight into the country to take possession of our pro- 
perty. This day fortnight—how grand it sounds!—we shall be 
Mr. and Mrs. Theobald, of Theobalds, Chalkshire.” 

“And our next-door neighbours. I hope you won't be too grand 
to admit me if I call.” 

“Tf! You are wise to put in the proviso,” says poor Jane. 


It is past three o'clock when Rawdon leaves the Theobalds’ rooms. 
The écarté players are still shuffling, cutting, dealing, dealing, cutting, 
shuffling, with the same freshness as when they began at midnight, 
and likelier than not, says Jane, will continue to do so until breakfast 
time. She comes with Rawdon to the door and stands a minute or 
two there, chatting to him in whispers—he carries away an ineflace- 
able picture of her with the flush of morning resting upon her soft 
face, her white dress, upon the half-dead roses in her hair. . . At the 
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last angle on the staircase from whence the Theobalds’ door is visible 
he turns, and Jane, before she vanishes, sends him a kiss from the 
tips of her fingers. Then, with much the same feelings as a school- 
boy who has been out after hours, and dreads to meet his master, 
Rawdon Crosbie makes his way up noiselessly towards his own room 
upon the third floor. 

If he can only reach it unheard, who shall say that he did not come 
back, virtuously and direct, from the ball? With stealthy tread he 
prepares to pass the door of Mr. and Mrs. Crosbie’s apartment on the 
second floor: he has all but reached it, he holds himself safe, when— 
the door opens, sudden and wide, and a figure appears before him ; 
a figure in a loose chintz wrapper, but with a head dignified and erect, 
a head from whence the black lace, the chignon of yesterday, have 
not been unpinned, a head that has unmistakably “sat up” all night: 
Mrs. Crosbie. 

She takes a step forward, and Rawdon has no choice but to stop 
short. And so they confront each other: Mrs. Crosbie in the hybrid 
aitire aforesaid, her eyes and cheek haggard from watching ; young 
Rawdon in his evening dress, his opera-hat under his arm, the rose 
(Jane’s gift) in his button-hole, a quite unwonted glow of brightness, 
the reflection probably of all the happy hours he has been spending, 
upon his face. 

“ What, mother, up already ?” 

“You have been in those peoples’ rooms, Rawdon. Don’t deny it ! 
don’t stoop to deny it! You have stayed till this disgraceful hour 
with Mrs. Theobald, and Emma and myself under the same roof!” 

Well, I can’t precisely say how it is, but either the tone of the 
accusation, or the general effect of his mother’s figure, or both, take a 
fatal effect on Rawdon’s fancy, and he bursts into a laugh. It is 
indefensible, undutiful, but for the life of him he cannot help it ; nay, 
when he tries to choke the ill-timed levity back it does but redouble. 
At three in the morning you will often see this hysterical kind of 
affection in persons solemn as judges at all other times. 

“T've spent the evening with the Theobalds, and a very jolly 
evening too,” he remarks, as soon as he can speak at all. 

Mrs. Crosbie looks at him with growing horror and disgust. “I 
will not address you further now, sir. You are not in a fit state to 
be addressed.” And although he knows that he has in reality only 
partaken of a slice of paté, of some madeira cake, of two glasses of 
light Rhenish wine, the awful emphasis of Mrs. Crosbie’s voice makes 
Rawdon almost ask himself whether he is or is not sober. “To- 
morrow—I should say to-day, for it is Broad Daylight already—I 
will hear what excuses you have to offer for yourself.” 

“ Excuses, my dear mother? Why, what in the world are you 
talking about ? I have spent the evening, and a very jolly evening, 
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too, with the Theobalds, as I hope to spend a great many more with 
them if | live 

“ Rawdon !” 

“Tm not a schoolboy any longer, you know, mother. I really am 
old enough to be master of my own time.” 

“And our position? The position in which such conduct places 
us—— 

“ Juliana, my dear,” cries out the sleepy voice of old Crosbie from 
within ; “don’t you think you had better go to your bed, and leave 
the boy alone ? This isn’t the time of day for argument.” 

“ Nor is Rawdon in a state to listen to it,” says Mrs. Crosbie, with 
another withering look at her son. However, she has wisdom enough 
to follow her husband’s advice, and withdraws; shutting the door, 
with all the righteous sternness of outraged parental authority, full in 
the delinquent’s face. 

Rawdon runs, two steps at a time, up to the next floor, puts his 
rosebud tenderly in water, and long before Mrs. Crosbie’s head has 
reached its pillow, falls asleep, and ‘dreams of the Grande Duchesse 
waltzes, and of Jane. 


Cuaptren IX, 
BLOSSY’S DEPLORABLE PASSIONS. 


He wakes, a good many hours later, in that state of utter moral 
collapse which seems the stipulated payment to-morrow has to make 
for all human happy over-nights. He fell asleep with music in his 
heart and brain, with a fair woman’s hand upon his shoulder, a sweet 
woman’s breath on his cheek. He wakes, and his watch tells him it 
is a couple of hours past the usual breakfast hour, and he remembers 
that Jane is the wife of Francis Theobald (and the intimate associate 
of Monsieur de Lansac) and that he is nothing to her! The ball, 
and those three hours in the Theobalds’ rooms, and the dreams that 
followed, are all unrealities, things gone by, and done with for ever.’ 
And he must get up and dress, and join the people who belong to 
him, and face his destiny: must go on with life. 

When he comes down-stairs he finds the breakfast equipage still 
upon the table, and Emma Marsland diligently looking over ‘ Brad- 
shaw, while she writes down labyrinthine rows of figures on a slip of 
paper. A bundle of wraps, strapped, and his father’s hat-box, are in 
one corner of the room; Mrs. Crosbie’s travelling-bag is on a chair 
beside the window. 

“Rawdon! down at last! Do you know what time it is, sir? 

Miss Marsland runs to meet him, her kind little po hands 
outstretched, and Rawdon stoops and kisses her. She is not beantiful ; 
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she is not Jane; but her smiling face of welcome picks up his spirits 
somewhat. Anything to a lad of Rawdon’s age is better than a 
lecture. After anticipating a family conclave, to find himself alone 
with Emma, and to find Emma good-tempered and forgiving, comes 
to him in the nature of a reprieve. 

“Mamma thought the tea would keep warm enough, but I know 
how you hate half-cold things, so I rang for fresh as soon as Lucy told 
me you were getting up. If you hadn’t stirred by eleven, we decided 
we must call you; for—I hope you won’t mind it, Rawdon, but we 
are going away to-day.” 

“Oh, are we, indeed ?” says Rawdon, trying not to look as blank as 
he feels. “ And pray what is the reason of this sudden exodus ?” 

“Well, Mamma seems to think it will be best; and you know, 
Rawdon, how anxious your father is about the hay.” 

“But that is no reason why we should go, Emmy. We are not 
anxious about the hay. Let them do as they like, and you and I will 
stop in Spa and enjoy ourselves.” 

Before Emma can recover herself from the shock of this horrible, 
this delightiul proposal sufficiently to answer, Rawdon’s breakfast is 
brought in. She crosses to the table, pours out his tea, helps him to 
the liberal cream and sugar that his soul loves, then stands, with her 
eyes downcast, and more colour than usual in her face, tracing little 
imaginary patterns on the table-cloth with her finger. 

“You have got something disagreeable to say, Emmy. Oh, but I 
know you have! Whenever people make fortresses of bread-crumbs, 
it shows their minds are not at rest. Now, out with it! You'll be 
better afterwards.” 

“Joh, Rawdon, I’m so afraid you'll be cross; but mamma got it 
out of me, and you know we never could have kept it a secret long !” 

“ Kept what a secret ?” 

“ Rawdon !” 

Miss Marsland’s lips quiver, and, with a pang of self-reproach, 
Rawdon remembers the love-scene in the woods. He remembers 
everything ! 

“ You are not, say you are not angry with me,” she pleads, watching 
his face. “TI couldn't help it. Mamma has such a way of searching 
one’s very thoughts, and it all came on, somehow, about Mrs. Theo- 
bald. Sbe looked so dreadfully annoyed, poor mamma, at breakfast, 
and—and I didn’t know how to defend you, Rawdon, and then I told 
them that. It seems a very vain speech, but I knew it was the one 
way to please mamma, and it has pleased her—oh, so much, and your 
father, too.” 

Rawdon Crosbie drinks half a cup of tea and butters himself a roll, 
“And when are we to be married, Emmy? Angry, my dear, why 
should I he angry?” He holds out his hand, and she takes and clings 
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to it. “You had a perfect right to do as you liked, and, as you say, 
nothing that two people know can be a secret long. When is it to 
be, Emmy? Of course my mother has decided everything.” 

“Of course nothing of the kind, sir. It will be only an engage- 
ment for I don’t know how long yet.” In her heart, Emma has fixed 
upon the second week of August. “Papa says my other guardian’s 
consent must be asked, my cousin, Mr. Mason, you know, in Jamaica. 
But that can be only a matter of form, I’m sure. And then there 
will be the trousseau and bridesmaids, and ever ything else to think of. 
Oh, Rawdon, won’t it be funny, you and me going back engaged? I 
wonder what all the Chalkshire people will say !” 

Rawdon, failing it would seem to grasp the humour of the situation, 
does not offer any guesses on the subject, but, gradually freeing his 
hand from that of his betrothed, goes on with his breakfast. He feels 
in the very flattest spirits he has experienced during his whole not too 
highly-pitcbed life: reaction after the ball, perhaps, to start with, 
superadded to this the weight of his avowed, legitimate, to-be-congra- 
tulated engagement, and now, crowning all, the conviction that he is 
defeated! The conviction that Jane and his short, sweet, opening 
friendship for her are nowhere, and his mother and Emmy, and all the 
old humdrum responsibilities and blessings of his lot, in fullest posses- 
sion of the field. 

“Yes, it was certainly apropos of Mrs. Theobald that it began,” 
says+ Emma, presently. “I don’t think I ever saw mamma so tho- 
roughly cut up before; and really and truly, Rawdon, I must say 
mamma was right. Now was it, was it nice of you, to be at an up- 
roarious party, and us on the floor above, till three in the morning ?” 

Miss Marsland lays due emphasis on the word “ uproarious.” 
Rawdon remembers the Theobalds’ room, with its silent écarté 
players, and Jane and himself whispering in the moonlight over their 
supper. “Uproarious! I came home with the Theobalds from the 
ball, and stopped to have a glass of wine in their rooms. Emmy, by 
the way, whatever you may do hereafter as to the rest, don’t take one 
leaf out of my mother’s book. Don’t sit up forme! I think I could 
be driven into any crime,” says Rawdon, looking ferociously miserable, 
“by a wife who sat up for me.” 

“T hope you'll never want sitting up for then,” says Emma, dis- 
ereetly. ‘ When you go out anywhere, of course I shall go too. As 
to your being with the Theobalds last night, I can only say I did feel 
hurt, and I cried; yes, Rawdon, I cried, to think you could take 
pleasure either in the ball or in their society. I’m not of a jealous 
disposition : 

“Oh, not in the least,” remarks Rawdon, grimly jocular. 

“But as it is not proper for me to know a person like Mrs, 


Theobald, why. . 
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“Go on, my love.” 

“ Why, I don’t think, now we are engaged, that it is proper for you. 
I'm sure I don’t want to say anything against her—her moral charac- 
ter I mean; but she is not a lady—now is she ?” 

“Really, Emma, I am no judge. She is a very well-mannered 
woman, and has more to say for herself than most people. That is all 
I know.” 

* And you would like me, now or hereafter, to be intimate with 
her ?” 

“You are echoing my mother in all this, Emma,” answers Rawdon, 
shifting his position. “ What question is there of your being intimate 
with Mrs. Theobald ? She is not especially anxious, that I know of, 
for the distinction of our family’s patronage.” 

“Well, no,” remarks Miss Marsland, drawing an envelope from her 
pocket, “Mrs. Theobald has taken pretty good care to show us, me 
and mamma I mean, the value she sets on our good opinion! You 
remember my giving the child an ornament off my guard yesterday, 
and it was that nice little fish Mr. Mason sent me once, with real 
emeralds for eyes. Well, here it is, returned! Just wrapped in a sheet 
of paper, you see, put into an envelope, and directed ‘To Miss Mars- 
land.’ And without a word of apology, too !” 

Rawdon Crosbie takes the envelope and its contents, and examines 
them curiously. So this is Jane’s handwriting—quite a common- 
place schoolgirl hand, Reader; but Rawdon sees a new revelation of 
character in every upstroke. “'To Miss Marsland. Number fourteen.” 
He reads aloud, in an absent sort of way. 

“Yes, ‘To Miss Marsland, number fourteen, and not a word of 
explanation,” repeats Emma. “As mamma says, after I had been 
good-natured enough to give it to the child, Mrs. Theobald might at 
least have apologised for sending it back.” 

“Certainly,” Rawdon acquiesces gravely. “After having been 
mistaken for the Princess Czartoriska, and cut as soon as the mistake 
was discovered, the very least Mrs. Theobald could have offered us 
would have been an apology. But some people have no delicacy of 
feeling.” 

“T’m glad you see it, as we see it,” cries Emma, upon whom 

Rawdon’s small irony is lost. “ But perhaps,” charitably, “ we ought 
to set her conduct down to ignorance? It would have been difficult 
for her to say ‘ with compliments,’ or ‘kind regards,’” 

“ After having her acquaintance declined, only the day before,” 
adds Rawdon. “So it would, Emmy, rather.” 

He laughs aloud; Emma, not knowing how to take him in his 
present mood, laughs too; and just at this moment in comes Mr. 
Crosbie. Ah! the spirits, the happiness of these poor children, he 
thinks, looking pityingly at the faces: of the two young lovers. Will 
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they laugh as loud when they have been married a dozen years? 
Mr. Crosbie gives his bald head a shake full of mournful premonition, 
and crossing the room lays his hand kindly on his son’s shoulder. 
“You are down at last, sir, then ?” he remarks. 

And Rawdon knows that he has received his father’s congratulations. 
Yn situations where a father and son of any other nation would find 
room for a score of pretty little dramatic effects, six commonplace 
words, a shake of the hand, a clasp of the shoulder, are sufficiently: 
expansive demonstrations for two phlegmatic Britons. Rawdon 
Crosbie knows that he is ccngratulated, his engagement paternally 
ratified. He can see himself standing, an automaton in an embroidered 
waistcoat, before the altar of Lidlington church, the shining old rector 
and a couple of shining curates busily tying him, till death them 
shall part, to Miss Marsland. Bridegroom, best man, bouquets; 
bridesmaids in sky-blue, matrons in mauve satin ;—by one instinctive, 
prophetic stretch of the imagination Rawdon can see it all. And in 
the background, to make the picture complete, a mischievous fair face, 
a pair of mocking blue eyes, perhaps, watching the ceremony with 
amusement. 

“T have been giving Rawdon a good lecture, papa,” says Emma, 
prettily, “trying my best to make him promise to be a better boy for 
the future.” 

“Ah, never lecture, my dear Emma,” answers poor old Crosbie, 
almost solemnly. “Never lecture any man, and never make any 
man promise anything. A woman’s proper weapon is sub... ahem, 
yes,” the entrance of Mrs. Crosbie, robed foy travelling, abruptly 
cutting him short. “Submission to the inevitable is the first duty of 
us all,” he adds. Then, meckly, betakes himself to strapping together 
wraps, and tying on labels, nor speaks again out of monosyllables till 
he and Rawdon are smoking the pipe of retrospection together that 
night in Brussels. 

Mrs. Crosbie’s congratulations are offered after a very different 
fashion to her husband’s. She advances, with elegant effusion, to 
Rawdon’s side, puts an arm round his neck, in a few well-chosen 
words “ forgives” him his last night’s crime, hopes that he will prove 
himself worthy of one who already occupies a daughter's place in his 
parents’ hearts! Tears swim, with dignity, in Mrs. Crosbie’s eyes; 
they well over in Emma’s, who cries, “Oh, mamma, mamma, how 
can you ?” and is finally obliged to take out her pocket-handkerchief. 
Rawdon feels like stone. He calls himself a monster, he tries to 
rouse his graceless heart into sentiment, nay into ordinary, decent 
human feeling, and fails. Luckily Mrs. Crosbie and Emma are too 
much occupied with their own emotions to analyse his; luckily, too, 
one of the waiters enters before long to say that in another quarter of 
an hour the Pepinster char 4 bane will be at the door. 
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“ And unless I and my things are to be left behind, I must go and 
pack them at once,” says Rawdon, devoutly wishing such a con- 
summetion may arrive. He runs off to his room, rapidly turning 
over the possibilities of escape as he runs, and finds—that fate, and 
Mrs. Crosbie’s maid, have been too much for h'm. His dressing-case 
is packed ; the evening suit he wore last night neatly folded in his 
portmanteau waiting only for him to turn the key. All that remains 
now is to submit, bid a hurried good-bye to Mrs. Theobald, and be 
carried off at once to his lawful happiness, and the village wedding, 
and the shining rector and curates in Lidlington church! He descends 
the stairs swiftly (may not his mother be again in wait for him ?) gets 
safely past the second floor, and knocks at the Theobalds’ door. A 
step is heard crossing the roomn—how Rawdon’s heart beats—the 
lock turns, and instead of Jane’s slim figure he sees the yard-wide 
waist of the Belgian nurse. 

Her French is pretty much on a par with Rawdon’s, who has 
enjoyed the usual linguistic teaching of a thorough English education 
during ten years or so of his youth. But when does bad news fail to 
convey itself intelligibly? Mr. and Mrs. Theobald have gone away 
to breakfast in the woods. They may be back at two, three—who 
knows? The French gentleman, their friend, is with them, and will 
Monsieur like to leave any message ? 

Monsieur feels his heart is in his mouth, so ridiculously poignant 
is his disappointment. Gone away to breakfast in the woods! And 
with de Lansac! He detests Mrs. Theobald and everything belonging 
to her, he despises himself for having wished to see her again. The 
door stands wide open, and he looks drearily round the pretty sunlit 
room. He sees the corner where Jane showed him her book of martyrs, 
the window where they ate madeira cake, and were happy in the 
moonlight. A work-box, and some scraps of lace and ribbon, are on 
a table near at hand. Her presence is everywhere. 

“Will Monsieur leave a message, a card?” repeats the Belgian, 
looking up with stolid scrutiny at the young Englishman’s face. 

“Je laisse mon carte,” says Rawdon. Then, taking out his card- 
case, he discovers he has no pencil wherewith to write his P. P. C. 
The Belgian, however, divining what he wants, signs to him to come 
in, and pointing to her mistress’s open work-box says the word, 
“crayon.” Just then a vigorous shout makes itself heard from the 
interior of the bedroom; Mees Bebé awakening from her noontide 
sleep. ‘The nurse runs away, prompt to whip or comfort, as the case 
may demand, and Rawdon is left alone. 

After some search he finds a pencil, duly writes the conventional 
absurdity upon a couple of cards for Mr. and Mrs. Theobald ; then, 
instead of wisely escaping from the room and its recollections at once, 
falls to examining all the different little trinkets and bits of feminine 
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rubbish Jane’s box contains. Here is a morsel of blue ribbon, the 
same ribbon, he could swear, that she wore when he first saw her 
yesterday ; and here is an old-fashioned silver amulet, heart-shaped, 
and scented by a vanilla bean inside; and here, carefully stored in a 
corner by themselves, are a dozen or so dead rose-leaves. Rawdon 
thinks it would be no great crime to possess himself of these, keep 
them, wear them—yes, in the pocket of that very embroidered waistcoat 
that shall face the rector and both curates in Lidlington church; 
then, with sudden chill, he remembers that they may, nay, that they 
must be, a memento of some hour in which he had no part. Does 
not their colour tell they died longer ago than yesterday ? Well, but 
that desire of stealing something that once belonged to Jane has 
entered his heart, and he has not the moral courage necessary to put 
it away. A patter of bare feet, a loud “I sall! I sall!” is heard from 
the inner room. If he means to commit the deed at all, it behoves 
him to lose no time about it. He hesitates, and the temptation grows 
stronger . . . another instant, and the little silver heart (Jane’s 
dearest possession: if he only knew how dear a one!) is feloniously 
transferred to Rawdon Crosbie’s waistcoat-pocket. Open flies the 
bedroom-door, and in rushes Blossy, in the lightest of baby déshabille, 
her feet, her neck bare, her yellow curls disordered, a nightcap, of 
the ridiculous shape that children wear abroad, on one side of her 
head ; the most delicious little figure for a baby Greuze imaginable. 

She flies to Rawdon; the nurse, who follows, vainly striving to 
throw a frock, lasso-fashion, over her head, and takes refuge in his 
arms. He knows nothing whatever about children of her age ; indeed, 
connecting them always in his mind with schoolrooms and village- 
treats, dislikes them, on principle. But who could feel Blossy 
Theobald’s lips upon -his cheek and not fall in love with her? 
Rawdon does, on the spot—he has, it must be confessed, pretty wide 
capabilities of this kind! And when, two minutes later, he goes 
back dutifully to his betrothed, such improvement in spirits and 
temper is visible in him as at once gives the poor little heiress’s 
heart food for suspicion. 

“You have been saying good-bye to Mrs. Theobald, Rawdon ?” 

“T have been leaving my P. P. C. on Mr. and Mrs. Theobald, 
Emmy. They were out, unfortunately, and the only person I saw 

was your friend, the small child.” 

' He puts his arm round her, guiltily conscious of his latest in- 
fidelity, and the heiress reposes her face affectionately on his waistcoat. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crosbie have gone to dispute the Dill, and it is the 
lovers’ \st moment together before starting. 

“Oh Rawdon, what a dandy you are getting!” Her nose is 
within an inch and a half of Jane’s amulet. “ What is this new 
scent you wear? and what put it into your head to buy it?” 
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“T never bought a bottle of scent in my life, Emmy. It must be 
these foreign fusees. J believe I have a box of them about me, 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, indeed. Fusees! I never knew any fusees smell so sweet 
before. I remember the time when you used to say you despised 
men who wore scents.” 

“My dear Emmy,” replies Rawdon, sagely, “I’ve quite left off 
despising people for being fools. It’s a bad habit, a habit that leads 
one into being personal.” 

Well, the moment for departure arrives, and the Crosbie family 
take their places in the Pepinster char a banc. Cric-crac goes the 
driver's whip; another moment, ‘and Spa, and the new keen taste of 
life he has experienced there, will be things of the past to Rawdon 
Crosbie. He glances up at certain windows of the first-floor, to wish 
a mental good-bye to some one who stood there last night, and sees 
a small figure kissing its hand to him vehemently. 

“ Dood-bye, dood-bye,” shouts Blossy, whom the Belgian nurse 
holds aloft in her arms upon the balcony. 

Emma on this looks up, and then Mrs. Crosbie. She is a little 
near-sighted—not blind, like Francis Theobald, but sufficiently so, on 
occasion, to warrant that aid and maintenance to dignity, a double 
eyeglass. She draws forth and adjusts her double eyeglass now. 

“A nice-looking child, positively a nice-looking child, Emma, is she 
not?” This little Christian concession to human weakness Mrs. 
Crosbie thinks it right, under the happily-altered circumstances, to 
make. “Dood-bye, my dear,” elevating her voice, playfully, ‘“ dood- 
bye.” And, carried away by the charitable impulses of the moment, 
Mrs. Crosbie actually so far forgets herself as to waft a kiss, from the 
extreme tips of her gloved fingers, to Jane Theobald’s child. 

And now occurs a really remarkable phenomenon, considering 
Blossy Theobald’s age and circumstances. At the unexpected sight 
of these two ladies, Emma smiling, Mrs. Crosbie hand-kissing, the 
child in a second becomes scarlet. “Mein Fiss!” she screams, “ Mein 
Fiss!” ‘Then doubles up her dimpled fists in the most belligerent of 
attitudes, and shakes them with rage, straight in the direction of 
Mrs. Crosbie’s face. The Belgian nurse, shocked at such a display of 
temper towards ladies dressed in fine green and blue silks, attempts 
blandishment, and receives instant punishment on her face and ears 
in return. ‘“‘ Mein Fiss, mein Fiss!” shrieks Blossy, as though she 
would invoke heaven and earth to come to the rescue. 

Put yourself in her place, mature Reader. She went to sleep last 
night, the ravished possessor of a real gold fish, with emerr!d eyes, 
with movable tail. She awoke this morning with a paper of sweets, 
paltry substitute, miserable bribe, beneath her pillow; her fish 
gone, her mother telling her that he had swum away in the night, 
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because the ladies wanted him back again. And now she sees them 
—these brigands, these destroyers of her happiness—smiling and 
kissing their hands, as though to give a fish one day and lure him 
away the next, were quite .a trivial thing. Why, if Blossy’s strength 
but matched her childish rage, her maddened sense of injustice, she 
would willingly tear both of them to pieces with those small hands of 
hers on the spot. 

“ What deplorable passions, or rather what a deplorable bringing 
up,” says Mrs. Crosbie, with her slow soft smile, as she doubles up 
her eyeglass. ‘ Rawdon used to fly into just those sorts of senseless 
rages till I cured him of them.” 

“T doubt if Miss Theobald could be cured easily,” remarks Emma, 
giving a last look at the little blue-eyed fury overhead. 

“My dear Emma, education can cure anything. In six months I 
would undertake to eradicate the evil even of ¢hat child's natural 
heart. Education, system, strictness . 

The char a banc moves on with a jerk, and Blossy continues to 
bestow gestures of bitterest anathema upon its occupants till they 
are out of sight. 

“And go, adieu to Spa!” whispers Miss Marsland, sentimentally, to 
her lover, as they turn from the last street of the village into the open 
country road, “Dear little Spa! I shall always look back to our stay 
here as an oasis in life, shan’t you, Rawdon ?” 

Rawdon is silent. He is in one of those impressionable moods 
when we are apt to regard the lightest accident as a portent, a 
“delicate omen traced in air” either for good or evil; and the 
child’s parting maledictions seem to him—child that he is himself— 
to be fraught with untoward augury of all kinds for the future. 


Cuapter X, 
FADED DAFFODILS. 


Tue ruture! 

—“Yes,” says Miss Charlotte Theobald, with spiteful prescience, 
“there's the rub. The present will all go smooth enough, as long 
as they have poor James's money to make ducks and drakes of—but 
the future! What future, what hope, either for his child or himself, 
can a man have who has made such a marriage as our brother 
Francis ?” 

“ Especially if he doesn’t keep his health,” rejoins the elder sister 
mournfully. “Francis always had a poor digestion. The same 
feeble action of the liver as——” 

“Feeble action of the fiddle-strings, Anne! Francis has got his 
share of the Theobald laziness, or he would never have been cajoled 
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into marrying the woman he did. But don’t talk to me of bad 
health. A man leading the life of dissipation his has been and 
living still!” 

“ Ah, it takes a great deal to kill people, however delicate they 
are,” remarks the eldest Miss Theobald, thinking perhaps of herself 
and of all the years she has survived her sister Charlotte’s bitter 
tongue. “Look at our cousin James. He never really digested a 
meal for twenty years 4 

“And then died in a minute, with his old will torn up, the new 
one not signed, and leaving his property to the man he most wished 
in the world to disinherit—our brother Francis. So much for your 
invalids!” Miss Charlotte’s tone of disgust expresses more, even, than 
her words. “Catch a man in honest health, a man with a digestion, 
making such a muddle at the last as that !” 

“ But ought we to call it a muddle, Charlotte ? It might be more 
comfortable, certainly, if we didn’t live in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, still, as it has pleased Providence to remove poor James to a 
better sphere, is it not better our brother should come into the 
property than a stranger? There’s more chance of their settling down 
respectably now that Francis has a house and position of his own 
than there was before.” 

“Ah! You think so.” I represent by full stops certain curious 
interjectional sniffs on the part of Miss Charlotte Theobald. “Then 
let me tell you, Anne, your remark only betrays your usual gross 
ignorance of human nature. Position, to a woman like Mrs. Francis 
Theobald, will be . . . a thing to laugh at and degrade—an opportunity 
of dragging us deeper into the mire than she has dragged us already. 
As long as they were too poor to live in England we might pretend 
to forget, might flatter ourselves that our friends forget the con- 
nection. Jor the future we shall have it in daily, hourly evidence 
before our eyes. You should have heard Mrs. Pippin’s voice to-day 
as she congratulated me on my brother’s return. ‘So very agreeable, 
would it not be, for us to have him as a neighbour?’ And now 
it appears the Crosbies met them—met them, and of course wouldn't 
know her—abroad.” 

“Dear, dear, you don’t mean to say that, Charlotte! Well, now, I 
eall it very unkind of the Crosbies. I’m sure, for our sainted mother’s 
sake, the hospitality they have met with from our family, they 
might 3s 

“Anne!” interrupts the younger sister sternly. “Once and for 
all, let me tell you that that sort of sentimental talk is bosh!” It is 
Charlotte Theobald’s habit to flavour her discourse with somewhat 
masculine and nervous turns of expression. “As long as our mother 
lived and gave dinners the world was civil to her. And when she 
died, and could give dinners no longer, the world forgot her—the 
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Crosbies with the rest. Men and women are judged on their own 
merits, not by the kind of dinners their fathers and mothers gave 
before them. Francis Theobald will be looked upon in this 
neighbourhood just as Brown, Jones, or Robinson would be, if 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson happened to have married a ballet-girl. 
Right o'clock! I should like to know whether they are coming or 
whether they are not!” 

And Charlotte Theobald looks forth with a snappish eye along the 
dreary road which leads from the Lidlington railway station, two 
miles and a-half distant, to Theobalds. 

Theobalds. Yes, this is Jane’s land of promise, the English 
country-house in which Blossy is to grow up, the house in which, 
for the first time since their marriage, Francis Theobald and his 
wife are to taste the sweets of a settled habitation and a name. 
Summer is now at her prime. (Ten days have passed since Jane 
and Rawdon met in Spa.) The weather is delicious, the hour the 
fairest one of the twenty-four. But Theobalds looks and feels like a 
tomb. When could Theobalds look or feel otherwise? A two-storied 
gray stone house, built on the northern slope of a hill, trees over- 
shadowing it, back and front; for enlivenment, the cawing of a 
rookery ; for prospect, a sweep of unfrequented carriage-road and 
a pond, or imitation lake, covered with duckweed.... Such is 
Francis Theobald’s inheritance, such “the jolly homelike old place” 
to which Jane, accustomed all her life to the colour, and stir, and 
variety of streets, is now on her way. 

To the Miss Theobalds, whose best, because whose youngest, days 
were spent here, the house is a very monument of all things dignified 
and to be desired. Could not Theobalds make up twenty beds if it 
had visitors, which it never has, and if the visitors were indifferent on 
the score of smoky chimneys? Does not the drawing-room possess 
one of the finest carved ceilings in Chalkshire? Is there not a 
servant's hall, proper—not a mere housekeeper’s rcom, as you find in 
the second class of country houses—a servant's hall, a priest’s room, and 
a ghost? That every other chimney in the house smokes, that the 
sitting-rooms face north, and are lower than the level of the earth, 
that no amount of fire, winter or summer, can keep down the smell of 
dry-rot, and neither cat nor trap subdue the legions of rats—these are 
facts, certainly, at which strangers may take umbrage, but which to 
the Miss Theobalds are merely like the plain, never-to-be changed 
features of a face we love: facts disagreeable in themselves, perhaps, 
but unalterable, and against which no Christian and no Theobald 
would rebel. 

As with the house, so with the furniture. The room in which the 
sisters now await Francis and his wife is the drawing-room with the 
carved ceiling. A long narrow room, dark even on a summer noon- 
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day, and at all times a perfect epitome of bad taste and ugliness; the 
paper a dingy chocolate, dingy chocolate curtains, draped in the 
ponderous mode of a bygone generation, across the windows; one 
solitary looking-glass hung high above the hideous clock upon the 
mantlepiece ; a “centre table,’ drear relic of antiquity, placed with 
mathematical correctness in the middle of the room, high-backed chairs 
ranged stiffly along the walls. But the Miss Theobalds no more 
dispute it all than they would dispute the Pentateuch. They are 
aware, they confess, that the furniture is not modern: cousin James 
was a bachelor, and did not trouble himself as to the date of his 
upholstery. But at least there is no veneer about it. It is good; it 
is a part of Theobalds; part, that is to say, of their own old-fashioned 
flesh and blood and prejudices! Not without a secret satisfaction do 
they look forward to the moment when Jane, poor creature, accustomed 
as she must be to the discomforts of carpetless foreign inns, shall enter 
her husband’s early home and view the solid mahogany and rosewood, 
the kidderminster and damask, that await her in a life of respectability. 
She will be taken aback, naturally, until she gets used to her position, 
and Miss Anne, who, as far as dyspepsia and laziness allow, is really 
not unamiable, has already prepared in her own mind a little patroni- 
sing speech by which she will endeavour to set the humbly-born, 
roughly-nurtured sister-in-law at her ease. 

“Tdare say we shall see a good deal of change in our brother, 
Charlotte.” Five more minutes have been ticked into their grave by 
the hideous clock on the mantlepiece, and still no sound of carriage- 
wheels breaks the silence. “It is six years since we saw him last, and 
six years makea difference at his age. Let me see,” Miss Theobald 
folds her hands and calculates blandly ; “ Francis is just twelve years 
younger than you, Charlotte; for poor mamma had given away all her 
baby-clothes, never thinking there would be any more of us. Francis 
will be thirty-two years old, the tenth of next January.” 

“T do wish,” remarks Miss Charlotte, tartly, “I do wish, Anne, you 
would keep your chronologies to yourself. Because you happen to be 
as indifferent to your age as you are to everything else, is no reason 
younger people are to have their baptismal registry thrust in their 
faces a dozen times a day. Remember Francis’s birthday by your 
own, please, or by any other date you choose, so long as it is uncon- 
nected with me.” 

The elder Miss Theobald is a stout, dust-complexioned woman of 
about fifty. When she is not in crape and bombazine, as at present, 
she passes her harmless existence in dust-coloured silks, and, for moro 
years than she can remember, has taken dust-coloured, or canvas-side- 
of-the-carpet views of all mortal hopes and happiness. A woman occu- 
pied, primarily, with globules, and little books on’indigestion ; secondly, 
with supporting the tempers and bullying of her sister Charlotte. Not 
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a bad sort of human soul in the main. A human soul undecided, after 
fifty years, as to the effect of potash and bismuth on the coats of the 
stomach, and humbly speculative (on Sunday afternoons) as to what 
the kingdom of heaven will be like if poor dear Charlotte should 
happen to get there as well as herself. 

Miss Charlotte, her sister’s junior by several years, is still young 
enough—and will remain young enough till she dies—to care for 
dress: so far I would incline towards rating her as a better woman 
than Miss Theobald. She is plain, exceedingly, as you will often remark 
of the sisters of handsome men; but dresses with such choice care, 
such perfection of trim neatness, as render her slight figure and smooth 
dark hair not unpleasing to the eye. In her youth, it is said, some 
one loved Charlotte Theobald; certainly no one loves her now; and 
equally certainly she loves noone. Above all do young and attractive 
married women rouse her indignation. ‘“ Flaunting their faces before 
men, when they should be at home, darning socks, in their nursery. 
As if girls did not do mischief enough in the world without their 
example!” She dislikes men, women, babies: dislikes herself! Knows, 
by experience, that life is inherently disagreeable, and does her best, 
on principle, to keep up its character. Charlotte Theobald frequently 
expresses her belief that she has “a moral back-bone.” She prides 
herself on her honesty; her capacity of saying, to every man’s face, 
what she would say in his absence. Ruin yourself, and Charlotte, if 
you belong to the family, will stand by you, but in such an attitude as 
almost to make you prefer ruin to salvation.- Prosper, and a quarter 
of an hour of her society will cause prosperity to taste bitter as Dead 
Sea fruit in your mouth. You feel that she must be of use; that so 
many pungent, fermenting properties must fulfil some end in the 
great economy of nature. But what is it? Well, when you were five 
years old, you used to ask the same question about wasps and earwigs, 
and were told there were certain facts that must be accepted, not 
reasoned about. Charlotte Theobald is one of these facts. 

“Ten minutes and a half past eight,” she remarks, turning, after 
another pause, and looking at the clock. “ You may do as you choose, 
Anne. Keep the brougham until whatever hour suits you. At the 
quarter I walk home. Railway accidents? Stuff! People like 
Francis Theobald and his wife never come to bodily harm.” 

And the generalisation proves correct. Scarcely have the words 
left Miss Charlotte’: lips, when the sound of wheels is heard. Another 
minute, and a carriage containing Theobald, his wife, and child, all in 
perfect health and spirits, approaches, at a rapid pace, towards the 
house. 

“The gravel !” sighs Anne Theobald, as she moves slowly across to 
the window. “I must speak to Francis about the gravel. Cousin 
James never allowed any furious driving along the avenue.” 
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“ And another carriage with luggage behind !” adds Miss Charlotte, 
peering sourly round the window-curtain. “ What reckless extrava- 
gance !—when Smith could have brought it, at a quarter the price, in 
his cart to-morrow! If this is the way Francis is beginning ! ¥ 

Francis is beginning in the same delightfully-confident and placid 
spirit with which he inaugurates every fresh start in his perpetually- 
starting life. The first thing, on reaching the station at Lidlington, 
was, naturally, to hire the best conveyance the town possessed ; the 
next to drive to the principal hotel and order the best bottle of cham- 
pagne it could furnish. After this came the drive through the pleasant 
country lanes, the sunset turning the land, and flowery hedges, and 
Blossy’s face to gold. And Jane sang aloud as they drove, and 
Theobald smoked, and the driver, who also had had his glass of cham- 
pagne, kept his horses up to their best pace, and all the world seemed 
fair to them, and full of movement and cheerfulness and hope! Now 
they have reached home; and the two daffodil sisters, who ate their 
solitary dinner at two, and have drank no champagne, and felt no 
sunshine, watch them, chill and critical, from behind the window- 
curtains. 

“ What—what a set they look!” exclaims Miss Charlotte, below 
her breath, as the carriage stops. She is unacquainted with the word 
“rowdy,” or, I am certain, would have employed it here. “If any 
one we know should have met them !” 

Jane, in an airy summer-dress, is sitting without her hat, and has 
a hand clasped upon her husband’s shoulder, as she looks up, with her 
bright young face, at the sombre house that is to be her home. A 
pipe is between Mr. Theobald’s lips. Blossy, in wild excitement, cries 
“Huzza! huzza!” waving up and down a great branch of honeysuckle 
which some country children flung into the carriage as they came 
along. 

“A pipe!” says the elder sister, with faint horror, and raising her 
handkerchief before her nose. “Oh! if our dear mother could have 
seen this! A pipe in daylight !” 

“ And as I live,” cries Charlotte, starting forth from her lair behind 
the curtains, as the disgraceful truth breaks full upon her—“as I 
live—coming into our own parish, and with our cousin James scarce 
cold in his grave—they are not in mourning !” 





High-Class Slang. 


Stanc may be defined as a well-known thing with an ill-understood 
name. The name is said by some to come from the Gipsy vocabulary, 
but it would be hard to find there. We are as little likely to discover 
its, origin in the Greek, and through the French word esclandre, 
from cxdvdarov: a stumbling-block in the road, scandal. May the 
name not come, as so much of the river-side thing does, from Holland ? 
In Marlborough’s time there was a Dutch general who was celebrated 
for his powers of abuse and his exaggerated angry epithets. His 
name was Slangenberg. Dutch sailors, we believe, still call a soldier 
“een Slang,” as if he belonged to Slangenberg’s troops, or was accus- 
tomed to express himself in the old general’s familiar phrases. This 
is, at all events, a less doubtful derivation than the one suggested by 
the late eminent antiquary and architect, Mr. Ashpitel, in ‘ Notes and 
Queries.’ He suggested that the word “slang” came from slingua, 
Italian for bad language. “The s,” he said, “is equivalent to our dis 
or un. Thus, leale is ‘loyal’; s/eale is ‘ disloyal. ” 

Seneca may be said to have given a correct description of slang words 
when he described them as “ Verba ad summam caveam spectantia.” 
The ancients thoroughly understool and practised the thing itself. 
At the Sixty Club (so named from its number of members), which held 
its weekly meetings in the Temple of Hercules at Athens, in the time 
of Philip of Macedon, there was one Callimides, who was so vivacious 
with his wit, and so lively of action, that he was universally addressed 
as “Grasshopper.” Sergius, who was noted for his goldfish, was 
nicknamed “Sergius Aurata.’ Even men whom it was dangerous 
either to joke with or joke about, were freely treated by the makers of 
slang, and Tiberius Claudius Nero, being a hot-headed, wine-tippling 
emperor, was familiarly spoken of in the Suburra as “ Biberius Caldius 
Mero!” The dramatists, dealing with manners, are full of it. In 
Plautus’s ‘Trinummus,’ Megaronicles says to Callicles: “Te vocant 
cives tui Turpilucricupidum!” (“Your own people call you Weeked- 
moneygrubber !”) So the more elegant “Sector-zonarius” was the 

toman slang phrase for a cut-purse. The same slang, when a man 
became a senator, said of him, “ Mutavit calceos:” He has changed 
his shoes. If “idiot” be, in some sense, a slang word now, it had, 
at least, a particular significance in classical times. In Greek an 
“idiot” simply meant “a private person,” one who, by that term, 
signified his unwillingness to take upon him any public office. Jeremy 
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Taylor used the word in its old sense when he said: “ Humility is a 
duty in great ones as well as in idiots;” that is, in potentates of 
whatever rank as well as in private persons. “Fanatic” is another 
word which enters into the better sort of slang. The ancients called 
those “fanatics” who passed their time in temples (fana), and who, 
being often seized with a kind of enthusiasm as if inspired by the 
divinity, showed wild and antic gestures. There was a very popular 
slang phrase among the Romans, namely, “Cheap as the Sardinians.” 
It referred to the crowds of Sardinian prisoners and slaves brought to 
Rome by ‘Tiberius Gracchus. Our own phrase about “scraping 
acquaintance ” has a classical origin. The Emperor Hadrian, one day, 
entering a bath, saw an old soldier, whom he recognised as a comrade, 
scraping himself with a tile. Hadrian gave hitm money to buy better 
cleansing materials. On the following day, on entering the bath, the 
Emperor saw a dozen old soldiers scraping themselves with tiles. He 
laughingly exclaimed: ‘Scrape one another: you shan’t scrape 
acquaintance with me.” 

From the earliest times the Church has both suffered and employed 
slang. When the heathens heard primitive Christians singing their 
hymns in the dark and silent hours, they laughed, and said: “The 
night-crickets are chirruping.” The slang word which Tertullian 
gave to Satan, who had then developed into portentous substantiality, 
long stuck to him. “Satan,” said Tertullian, “is God's ape ;” and by 
that jocose name the adversary of the Messiah and of His teaching 
was known for centuries. At the present day various classes of 
churchmen pelt each other with slang names, with more or less of 
humour, and with more or less of charity; generally, much less. 
What is really singular is, that one official term still in use—and, of 
course, without offence—was originally a slang word, namely, “suf- 
fragan.” Every one knows what a suffragan bishop means, but very 
few people know why he is called so. Suffrago is Latin for the hock 
of a horse. The steed cannot move to any purpose without one in 
moving order. Hence, a “suffragan” is a “hock,” by help of which 
an incapacitated bishop is, in a certain sense, kept moving. A candi- 
date who asks you for your “suffrage” simply asks you to, “lend him 
a leg.” Tock prelates are very useful to metropolitans. There is 
nothing stranger in them than there would be in “gig bishops.” 
These latter appendages to the episcopacy were proposed to be set 
going by the Rev. Lord Osborne (8. G. 0.) as a sort of commercial 
travellers for the Church. The gig bishops were not to travel about 
with a staff, making ostentatious visitations, and taking accounts of 
dioceses from archdeacons and rural deans; they were to drive about 
from parish to parish, drop in at rectories, talk over the aspects and 
prospects of business—heir business generally—and be, in fact, the 
real overseers of the really overseen. Lord Osborne has given another 
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word to ecclesiastical slang. He calls the clergy in convocation whose 
votes do not agree with their opinions, “ ecclesiastical tide-waiters.” 

Uncivilised people, being figurative in their expressions, naturally 
use terms which would come under the name of “slang” if used in 
more refined nations. A whole number of Tempty Bar might be 
filled with examples. The idea is overwhelming, and we turn from it 
to a single instance. “A pair of red boots,” with us, is a well-under- 
stood term, between many wide extremes, from the child who lifts her 
frock that you may look at her first new pair, to the blonde hussies 
of burlesques who wear no frocks at all, but have tight-fitting red 
boots, surmounted by “flesh tights,” wherein to rattle through a 
” In Tartary a pair of red boots is quite another thing 
—the very last thing that one would wish to have about the legs, as 
this story will show. A Russian soldier once captured a Tartar robber, 
for whose capture a great reward had been offered. The Tartar, how- 
ever, gave a bribe to the Russian governor of Ekaterinoslaf, who held 
him in bonds. The Russian took the bribe, as a matter of course. 
The singular circumstance was that he did not also cheat the Tartar! 
The robber, being free, paid a visit to the much-astonished soldier who 
had run great peril in taking him prisoner. “I have come,” said tho 
Tartar, “just to let you know that whenever you come my way again 
you shall have a pair of red boots to go home in!” Therewith the 
fellow disappeared. Red boots were commonly worn in the Ukraine; 
but the soldier knew well enough what sort of honour was intended 
him. American savages take scalps; Tartar robbers give red boots— 
that is, they cut the skin of their victim round the upper part of the 
legs, tear it down, and strip it off at the feet! The soldier bided his 
time, and when the robber was once more spreading terror through 
the country he went off to do justice on his own account. He braved 
many dangers, but he at last came upon the object of his pursuit in a 
hut in the steppes of the south. He entered, with a pair of pistols in 
his hand, and proceeding at once to the business which brought him 
there, he remarked: ‘‘ You once promised me a pair of red boots, and 
I have now come to be measured for them!” As the Tartar moved 
towards him the soldier shot the robber dead, and then made his way 
back to his quarters. Savagery and civilisation meet closely together 
in the circle of slang. When soldiers used to be flogged more com- 
monly than now, their commanders used to facetiously call it, “ giving 
them a red laced jacket.” 

Many of our own words now in common use descend to us from 
uncivilised times. A ‘“ cad” means a despicable fellow. It is Keltic 
fora slave. “Chum” is also a Keltic word. Originally it implied 
doing nothing. When two fellows helped each other at this work, 
they were said to “chum” together. A study of this subject would 
show that many of our words, which now belong to slang, once be- 
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longed to language, even as the accents of our remoter peasantry are 
such as once fell from the lips of our early kings. __ 

The antiquity of some of our slang words is unquestionable. Even 
the well-known and oft-uttered “Go to Bath,” dates from before the 
Conquest. When the Danes, under Sweyn, at the close of the eleventh 
century, and in the reign of Ethelred the Unready, attacked London, 
the assailants were beaten back; and, pursued by the ever-valiant 
Cockneys, Sweyn fled far enough, namely, to Bath, which city, indeed, 
he captured. But the Londoners had sent him thither; and to bid a 
man ‘Go to Bath” was to make light of him. It was as if the 
speaker said, “You must get out of this (place or argument), but 
whither you may go does not in the least concern me.” 

England itself was as ill-called by foreigners as the Danes by the 
stout-hearted lads of London. “ Regnum diabolorum,” was among 
the amenities showered upon it. In the time of Richard IL, Long- 
champs the Chancellor, who hated the English, made a slang word of 
* Anglicus.” “If Ido such and such a thing may I be an Angli- 
. cus” (or Englishman). Such was his common saying, and the 
Norman-blooded nobles took it up. He set going another saying, in 
order to show his contempt for the poor English: “ Cum ad exquisita 
nature pergere parabant, dicere solebant ” (the Chancellor’s friends at 
court) “eamus facere Anglicum !” ‘This would have delighted Swift. 

Just as words that were once not unmusical on the lips of maids of 
honour are now not to be uttered without conviction of vulgarity, so 
there are strong phrases now which had their birth in courts of 
remote periods. Anne Boleyn had a whole family of Browns for 
country cousins.. At Queen Elizabeth’s court, the cousins ‘of the 
Queen’s mother, however rustic, were of course welcomed when they 
appeared there. Elizabeth, however, had an eye that acutely detected 
what was ridiculous; and she was so unreserved in her remarks upon 
their old-fashioned attire, the quaint looks, uncourtly ways, and old- 
world style of speech, that her Majesty perfectly “astonished the 
Browns !” and handed down a slang term to aftertimes, by which it 
was revived and made popular. And here, it may be remarked, that 
simple terms to designate women in several stations and duties have 
all been converted into terms of contempt. Lord Braybroke reiers to 
this in one of his notes in ‘ Pepys’ Diary.’ Pepys had been speaking 
of the “ballers ”—certain young blades who used to resort to “ Lady 
Bennett's ” establishment, with whose nymphs they used to dance with 
no apparel on worth mentioning. Lady Bennett was Wycherley’s 
“ Madame B .” Lord Braybroke could not understand why terms 
that had served to distinguish women should all be made to have a 
bad meaning. He cites “mother,” “ miss,” “ mistress,” “madam,” and 
“lady.” The fact is, that, except the second, they were assumed to 
affect respectability. Even “miss” was a sort of shy abbreviation to 
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simply “mistress.” It became the term, honestly used, to distinguish 
an unmarried girl from a woman who, being married, could honour- 
ably bear the title of “mistress.” “Lady” ‘went out some score of 
years ago. An Irish prelate’s wife once complained to a tradesman of 
some delay in executing orders, which she thought ought not to have 
happened to her, “the bishop’s lady!” ‘‘ Madam,” said the tradesman, 
“it would have been the same to us if you had been the bishop’s 
wife!” Twenty years since it was customary to see in the “ Births,” 
records of achievements by “the lady of So-and-So, Esq.” The editor 
of the Church and State Gazette, a weekly ecclesiastical paper then 
existing, has the merit of having put a stop to this practice by refusing 
to sanction the advertisement of any birth, unless the “wife,” and 
not the “lady,” of So-and-So, Esq., happened to be the mother. 

Euphuism as well as slang, which is euphuism under another name, 
prevailed at the court of Elizabeth. We keep to that form of speech 
which goes under the commoner yet less interpretable appellation ; 
and we turn to a singer of the Elizabethan days, who has come down 
to us only under the slang name of “ Bonny Boots.” The Society of 
Antiquaries itself would be glad to know who Bonny Boots was. 
He had a privilege, by grace of his excellent singing, or, as Sir John 
Hawkins sagely remarks, “for some other reason, of calling Queen 
Elizabeth his lady.” He is alluded to in the old canzonet, in which 
it is said : 

“Our Bonny Boots could toot it, 
Yea, and foot it. 
Say, lusty lads, who now shall Bonny Boot it ?” 


Sir John Hawkins thinks that Bonny Boots may have been one Mr. 
Hale, in whose voice the Queen took considerable pleasure. 

The fashionable slang of Elizabeth’s time was so copious that it 
may be said to have had a term for every other term in the English 
language. The Queen herself indulged in it. She used to call, and 
even to address, Lord Mountjoy, her Lord Deputy in Ireland, by the 


” 


name of “ Mrs. Kitchenmaid.” It is difficult to assign a reason for 
it. In one of her letters to Mountjoy, the Queen says to her active 
“Kitchenmiid” in Ireland: ‘ With your frying-pan, and other 
kitchen stuff, you have brought to their last home more rebels than 
those that promised more and did less.” One of the Court phrases of 
that and the succeeding time was much more comprehensible. Ifa 
man was a dicer, and ruined himself by being so, it was said of him 
that he was suffering from “the gentleman’s palsy.” It is said that 
when Elizabeth was dying, she expressed a hope that the crown would 
go “not to a rough.” ‘This slang word is, no doubt, the diminu- 
tive of “ ruffian,” which fuller term, strangely enough, M. le Duchat 
derives from; rubrigue, in much the same way as “cucumber” is 
derived from King Jeremiah. M. le Duchat states that the students 
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at Orleans and Avignon were first called ruffians, and that from their 
deportment the word acquired its present acceptation. 

When we cannot get at the name of the inventor of a slang word, it 
is pleasant to get near enough to him to fix the date of the invention. 
Thus, we know it was in the Tudor times that Londoners were called 
‘* butterflies.” In Latimer’s sermons a good crop of slang may be 
collected. It is there we first hear of “devil’s dust,” for certain 
shoddy manufactures. With regard to the term “butterflies,” 
Latimer exclaims, ‘‘ What ado there was made in London at a certain 
man, because he said (and indeed at that time, on a just cause) ‘ Bur- 
gesses !’ quoth he, ‘nay, Butterflies!’ Lord, what ado there was for 
that word! And yet, would God they were no worse than butterflies !” 
The slang in Latimer is nothing compared with what may be gathered 
in Green’s ‘Quip for an upstart Courtier,’ within narrower limits of 
research than the sermons. Among the samples is the name of 
“* Christ’s cut,’ for a fashion of cutting the hair round like the half of a 
Holland cheese, mocking both Christ and us.” In this same work is 
to be found a popular phrase which is supposed to have originated with 
a modern wit: ‘‘ His room is better than his company,” was a popular 
saying in Elizabeth’s days. Among phrases and terms which have 
changed their meanings may be classed the words “natural son.” 
It now implies an illegitimate son, but it had no such meaning in the 
olden time. There is a letter in the ‘ Archeologie,’ xvii., from the Earl 
of March (Edward IV.) to his father, the Duke of York, in which “natu- 
ral son” evidently signifies a son born in wedlock. Within more recent 
times, the word “domestic” has undergone a curious change. In the 
‘ Life of Lord North’, reference is made to the terms on which my lord 
stood with another household: “In her family, his Lordship was next 
to a domestic,” that is, he was at home, like one of the family—in short, 
as a few would say now, “domesticated.” But this very word, domes- 
ticated, is a comparatively new word of high-class paternity. ‘The 
Malletts,” writes Gibbon in his Memoirs, “received me with civility, 
and, if 1 may use Lord Chesterfield’s word, I was soon domesticated in 
that house.” Burke has also the distinction of being an inventor of 
phrases which became popular sayings. When he spoke upon a Bill 
for licensing the New Street Theatre, Birmingham, he annexed the 
town to slang for ever by saying, “I look upon Birmingham as being 
the great toy-shop of Europe,” by which term it is still familiarly 
known. Burke, who, when he first used to speak, was called “the 
dinner bell,” from his dispersing the members, was ready at this sort 
of popular phrase-making. “A chip of the old block” would perhaps 
have not been the common phrase it now is, if Burke had not invented 
it to help the parallel he wished to establish between William Pitt and 
his father. It is perhaps older, like the stereotyped slang phrase, 
“ Wisdom of our ancestors,” which is, however, said to have been first 
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used by Sir William Grant, when speaking against Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s proposal to make men’s real property subject to the pay- 
ment of their debts. Some new phrases have attached a slang name 
to the inventors. “Starvation Dundas,” was so called because he first 
introduced that word into the English language, in a speech in 1776, 
in a debate which had America for its subject. “I shall not wait,” 
he said, ‘‘for the advent of starvation from Edinburgh to settle my 
judgment.” “Toad-eater,” is a little earlier. In 1742, Walpole called 
Henry Vane, “Pulteney’s toad-eater.” Two years later, Sarah Fielding, 
in ‘ David Simple,’ speaks of “ toad-eater” as being quite a new word. 

Spelling by the ear was more common among ladies of the middle 
of the last century than spelling by rule. Fine gentlemen were not 
much behind them. Chesterfield satirically advised both parties to 
surrender their natural rights and privileges of mis-spelling, or unplea- 
sant consequences might ensue. He notices two cases, one, of a letter 
from a gentleman to a lady, which was casually opened by her husband, 
and which was so unintelligible from its spelling, that the husband 
concluded it must be in a concerted cypher, and that it meant mis- 
chief. It was innocent enough, as the lady, accustomed to auricular 
orthography, proceeded to explain. The second instance shows how, 
from using this auricular orthography, an assignation utterly failed. The 
lover had fixed the where and the lady the when ; but the lady repaired 
to the wrong place, and the lover spent fruitless hours at the right one. 

In the middle of the last century, ladies exercised the right of 
employing favourite words and expressions. They defied the censors 
who objected to spurious additions to the English tongue. Chester- 
field pretended to side with the women; he affected to praise the 
onslaught which they made on old ways of speaking, and their bring- 
ing in syllables that had never met before in order to create a word of 
mighty import. Whether for purposes of love or quarrel, the phrases 
they coined were a true mintage, in his judgment, especially when 
they were struck out by the young. He congratulated himself on 
having been present at the birth of the new word “ flirtation.” It 
dropped from the most beautiful lips in the world, those of Lady 
Frances Shirley ; and the Laureate, Cibber, was delighted to pick it 
up. A most significant word: “Tlirtation is short of coquetry, and 
intimates only the first hints of approximation, which subsequent 
coquetry may reduce to those preliminary articles that commonly end 
in a definitive treaty.” 

The “ great” lord protested that the fair had enriched the language 
with new words, and improved it by a novel application of old terms. 
“They take a word,” he remarked, “and change it, like a guinea into 
shillings, for pocket-money, to be employed in the several occasional 
purposes of the day.” He instanced how “vast” and “vastly ” had 
been taken up by “ fine women,” under which head he included all 
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gentlemen of his time, not knowing otherwise where to place them. 
Vastly obliged, vastly offended, vastly glad, vastly sorry, were fashion- 
able exclamations of the day. “I had lately the pleasure,” writes 
Chesterfield, in the ‘ World,’ “to hear a fine woman pronounce, by a 
happy metonymy, a very small gold snuff-box that was produced in 
company to be vastly pretty because it was vastly little.” 

Slang names given to individuals would fill not merely a number 
but a volume of Tempru Bar. The Daily News recently registered 
a score or two in a lively article, and collectors will find as many or 
more in the ‘ Life of Tom Duncombe,’ edited by Tom’s son. They all 
belong to persons who live in the memory of many survivors. ‘The 
custom of giving them dates far back, and has been applied to many 
of our sovereigns. Ethelred the Unready was so called, not for lack 
of promptness when needed, but because he lacked rede or counsel. 
He could act readily enongli when the way was pointed out to him. 
The nicknames of English royal persons are familiar even to children, 
but many of a larger growth are perhaps not aware that Henry VIII. 
was called “Copper-nosed Harry,” or wherefore he was so designated. 
When he had spent all his father’s coin, new pieces were minted in 
which there was so much copper that after a little wear and tear the 
baser metal showed itself through the silver. The nose of the king, 
on the full or three-quarter face on the coin, was the first to betray 
the coppery hue. People called their terrible monarch “ Old Copper 
Nose!” with impunity, at a time when a man dared not say that the 
Pope was as good a man as the King! And this word “good” 
reminds us of how it was applied to “Good Duke Humphrey,” and 
with reference to the papal supremacy. Humphrey was not above 
the average with respect to goodness. He hated the bastard Beaufort 
party, who were English, if you like, but first papists and upholders 
of popish supremacy, temporal and spiritual, in England. Honest 
English Catholics were Englishmen to the backbone. Duke 
Humphrey was a man after their own heart. He was their 
champion against usurpation, at home or from abroad; hence he 
became the “Good Duke Humphrey.” His Highness gave rise to 
another slang word, namely, the “ Hungarians,” by which*term were 
signified those dinnerless gentlemen who, when other people were 
dining, “dined with Duke Humphrey ”—another slang phrase for not 
dining at all. The “Hungarians” walked during dinner hour in 
St. Paul’s, near the tomb of bold Beauchamp, son of the famous Guy 
of Warwick. Popular error took Beauchamp’s tomb for that of the 
duke, who was buried in St. Alban’s. The duke’s burial-place is, of 
course, well known to antiquaries. The Cocked-hat Club, all of 
them. fellows of the venerable society, solemnly visited the ducal 
tomb a year or two ago, not for the first time, and seemed to be as 
much affected as the circumstances required them to be. 
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A vast amount of obloquy has been cast upon another duke, 
William, Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Culloden, of which 
obloquy he deserves but a small portion. The slang name given to 
him by his contemporaries, “ Butcher,” is likely to stick to him in 
popular history. It was sometimes most annoyingly applied in his 
own presence and hearing. One night, being at the Haymarket 
Theatre, he lost his diamond-hilted sword. For such costly objects 
thieves, as well-dressed as they who wore them, thieves who were to be 
found even at the Court of St. James’s, were ever on the look-out. 
When the Duke discovered his loss he commenced an inquiry. The 
movement in the royal box was soon noticed in the upper gallery, and 
when the cause of the movement was known, the exultant gods roared 
out: “Look at him! Billy the Butcher has lost his knife!” This 
was rude, you will say; but such rudeness was not confined to rude 
persons, at least in the Georgian era. When George III. became 
subject to that infirmity of mind which is worse than death, whist 
was the fashionable game at cour‘ and in all court circles. There 
was small sympathy for the strickeu monarch among those aristocratic 
gamblers. Instead of saying “I played the king,” the slang phrase 
was, “I played the lunatic.” 

The Scots, as long as four hundred years ago, showed aptitude for 
imposing slang words. When Lord Macdonald, son of the Lord of 
the Isles, once made a raid on the main land, he and his followers, with 
other plunder, took and put on the richest garments they could find; 
their own rags, fifty thousand strong in vermin, they left behind ; and, 
to this day, such vermin are designated in the district as “ Lord Mac- 
donald’s breed.” The Irish are rich in name slang, too. ‘ Agar the 
nagur,” was the sobriquet by which an Irish prelate was long known 
to all classes in Ireland. The right reverend gentleman earned the 
unpleasant distinction by his lack of hospitality. The Irish are very 
apt in applying descriptive names. In the last century there was a Mr. 
Richard Chapel Whaley, of Whaley Abbey, county Wexford, who was so 
fierce a Protestant magistrate in applying the then existent law against 
Roman Catholic places of worship, that he was universally nick-named 
“Burn-Chapel Whaley.” Yet was he one of the most facetious of 
men—one who would not only spontaneously draw a handsome cheque 
in favour of his appreciative wife, but do it in playful humour and 
facile rhyme. Here is a sample for the grateful admiration of ladies 
and the profound astonishment of their lords : 


* Mr. Latouche, 
Open your pouch, 
And give to my darling 
Five hundred pounds sterling; 
For which this will be your bailley. 
(Signed) Richard Chapel Whaley.” 
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Of the numerous slang nicknames to be found in Walpole, the 
smartest is certainly the one that was given to a famous commander. 
“The maiden heroes of the Guards,” writes Walpole to Mann, “ are in 
great wrath with General Ilton, who kept them out of harm’s way. 
They call him the Confectioner, because they say he preserved them.’ 

Election slang is too extensive a subject to take in hand. We have 
only space to illustrate it by one example. We confine ourselves to 
stating that a century before there were Nottingham Lambs (men 
hired to promote purity of election by nearly knocking the life out of 
every adversary of the party by whom they were hired) a ducal 
locality had given a name to Oxford electors, who used obediently to 
return any candidate they were ordered to return by their neighbour, 
the Duke of Marlborough. A barrister, named Lockhart, was the 
first to oppose the nominee of the Churchills. Like Menenius Agrippa, 
he converted the citizens by ‘elline them a fable. It was the old one of 
how the Dog made the Wolf envious of his well-fed condition, his sleek 
coat, and his general air of prosperity, till the famished beast saw a bare 
place on the Dog’s neck, and asked him what it meant. “ It’s nothing,” 
replied the Dog, “only the mark of the collar by which I am fastened 
at night to a chain!” “Thank you!” rejoined the Wolf; “I no 
longer envy you. I am free. No one shall make me otherwise. I 
hate chains and collars. Good-bye!” The Oxford people understood 
Mr. Lockhart well enough. They had long been known as the 
“ Blenheim spaniels.” By returning the independent candidate they 
got rid of a name which had long designated their chain-and-collar 
position with regard to the ducal house near Woodstock. 

That sort of play upon words which we now call a “pun” was, in 
Elizabeth’s time, called by another name. The Earl of Leicester 
styled such attempts at wit “an Oxford clink,” whereby we learn that 
Oxford was given to punning in those days. And @ propos to pun, it 
may be here observed that the phrase, “He who would make a pun 
would pick a pocket,” which has been attributed to Dr. Johnson, is 
assigned by Mr. Moy Thomas to a much earlier author, Dr. Donne. 
It is only matter for wonder that such alliterative nonsense should 
have fallen, except in sport, from either of such sage doctors. It is 
seldom quoted now except by blockheads whose brains can neither 
produce nor comprehend a pun. Some matter of wonder used to be 
expressed at a stereotyped slang phrase which once adorned the details 
of an execution. Whether in the haltpenny broadsides or the columns 
of a newspaper, it was never said of the patient that he was “ hanged.” 
He was said, by lofty figure of speech, to be “launched into eternity.” 
The phrase comes from one of our poets. In a letter of Gilly Williams 
to George Selwyn, reference is made to the execution of a servant of 
Lord Harrington's for robbery. “ He ate,” writes Williams, “several 
oranges on his passage, inquired if his hearse was ready, and then, as 
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old Rowe used to say, ‘was launched into eternity.” It is just 
such a phrase as one would expect to hear from the author of ‘ Jane 
Shore’ and the ‘ Fair Penitent’—an author, by the way, who, in his 
comedy of ‘ The Biter,’ preserved the popular phrase of the day, not 
yet quite out of use, which speaks of one who fails in some attempt 
with great loss, or of one who is grossly taken in, as being “ bitten.” 
It is not so easy to discover the author of other phrases that have long 
hung on the popular lips. “The surest way to peace is a constant 
preparation for war” was said by Fox, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, 
to Henry VIII. ; but “Si vis pacem, para bellum” was many centuries 
earlier. Even so, “The gods are on the side of the strongest” was 
said by Julius Civiles, long before Napoleon reproduced the sentiment 
in the well-known phrase, “ Le bon Dieu est toujours du cdté des gros 
bataillons.” Again, “God made the country, and man made the 
town ”’—a household word, which we immediately derive from Cowper's 
‘Task,’ was quite as familiar to Roman ladies and gentlemen of taste, 
in the form first given to it by Varro (De Re Rustica), “ Divina 
natura agros dedit: Ars humana edificavit urbes.” So Seneca declared 
that “ Great wits to madness nearly are allied ” long before Pope, only 
the ancient put it in his own form: “Nullum magnum ingenium 
absque mixtura dementiz est.” Finally, on this part of the subject, 
which might be extended beyond all patience, we find that “the burnt 


child who dreads the fire” was known, or at least the sentiment was, to 
Propertius, who says so tersely, “ Vulneribus didicit miles habere 
metum ;” whereas, on the other hand, Shakespeare tells us, through 
Romeo, 


“ He jests at scars who never felt a wound.” 


“Stomach,” in a slang or figurative sense, has quite changed from 
its primitive meaning. To “stomach” a thing now would imply 
quiet acceptance of it. When the word belonged to high-class slang 
it meant refusal or disgust. lor example, Pepys writes, in his ‘ Diary’ 
(which we hope some day to possess as he really did write it, and, let 
usadd while opportunity offers, Madame D’Arblays too), Pepys writes, 
under the date of the 2nd of September, 1663 : “ Going through the city, 
my Lord Mayor told me how the pillar set up by Exeter House is 
only to show where the pipes of water run to the City, and observed 
that this city is as well watered as any city in the world, and 
that the bringing of water to the city hath cost it first and last above 
_ £300,000; but by the new building and the building of St. James’s 
(St. Alban’s Street and St. James's Market) by my Lord St. Alban’s, 
which is now about, and which the city stomach, I perceive, highly, 
but dare not oppose it, were it now to te done, it would not be done 
for a million of money.” To “ gravel” is even an older word than to 
“stomach ;” but the former has fallen from high poetry to genteel 
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slang. Among the many things which Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus’ says of 
himself are the following lines: 


“T, that have with concise syllogisms 
Gravell’d the pastors of the German Church, 
Will be as cunning as Agrippa was, 

Whose shadow made all Europe honour him.” 


We will add but one sample more of a popular word changing its 
meaning. In the Commonwealth time there were certain lords who 
were, in the prevailing phrase, called “exempt lords.” To be exempt 
implies, in the present day, privilege, freedom. Formerly it was 
applied to persons deprived of a privilege, or prevented from perform- 
ing the duties of their office. On the 14th of May, 1660, we read 
that “the Lords passed a vote for calling on all those lords who had 
formerly been exempted for siding with the King.” 

We conclude with a few miscellaneous examples, to which our 
readers can probably add many others. The word “spread,” for 
instance, is familiar slang for a well-supplied banquet. Originally it 
implied a penurious feast. ‘I shall endeavour to describe the spread, 
as it is called, at Cambridge,” says Smith, in his Life of Nollekens, add- 
ing, as an explanation of the word,—‘ a few things sufficient to keep 
body and soul together.” Another slang term, in reference to a 
university, whose slang phrases would fill a dictionary, we have in 
that old drama in which Shakespeare is supposed to have had a hand, 
‘The Yorkshire Tragedy,’ in which one of the characters says: “ He 
has made his university brother stand in wax for him,” that is, become 
security under due signing and sealing. Some popular words have 
various meanings. Calla woman a cow, in the Wapping district, and 
all womanhood and her nails will be ready tomurder you. In various 
parts of England a cow is a thousand pounds, while in Lancashire, 
cow is slang for a horss. To be cowed, is an expression easily under- 
stood. The fact reminds one of the word “craven,” the interpretation 
of which is not so generally known. A craven was, originally, a 
champion (cham-peon—field-pawn), who being overcome, craved for 
mercy, and thereby lost his freedom. While a horse is called a cow, in 
Lancashire,—a “ dock-yard horse” is a biped. The term is applied to 
an officer who is better at correspondence than at active sea-duties. 
Among Admiralty slang may also be mentioned “ Down in the list.” 
If an applicant for service be told that he is there, he may make up 
his mind that there is no intention of employing him. On the Stock 
Exchange, where slang abounds, “ floaters” is a term which would 
puzzle outsiders. Floaters are exchequer bills and similar unfunded 
stock. A much more significant term is that of “Guinea pigs,” the 
pleasant name for those gentlemen of more rank than means, who 
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hire themselves out as directors of companies, and who have a guinea 
and a copious lunch when they attend board meetings. Other callings 
have their euphuistic or paraphrastic titles. In the law, for instance, 
a barrister is said to have “gone into the rope-walk,” when he has 
taken up practice in the Old Bailey. These terms have a jocular 
application, but they may be turned to mischievous ends. When Mr. 
Gladstone disestablished the Protestant Church in Ireland, and sent 
thither his message of peace, Cardinal Cullen spoilt the object of the 
message, by applying to Protestants the slang term “‘ Swaddlers.” Not 
only are slang terms readily invented but they are significantly em- 
ployed in the Emerald Isle. The Prince of Wales may be excused 
for not holding and residing on an estate in that island, where 
popular leaders advocate the propriety of now and then “ tumbling 
a landlord.” 

“ Kaiser Tartuffe” is the new slang word for William, Emperor of 
Germany. The latest slang phrase in England is in this form, 
“In full of all demands, as his Lordship said.” It probably owes its 
origin to a late suit brought by Mr. Benson, the jeweller, against the 
Marquis of Blandford, to recover the interest of money, which the 
Marquis, it was stated, had agreed to pay; that is to say, not only 
the money due for value received, but the interest accruing through 
delay in the payment of the principal. It is to be presumed that 
Lord Blandford did not recognise, or had forgotten, the agreement as 
stated. He sent a cheque for the actual value received, adding, “ in 
full of all demands.” Mr. Benson went to law for the interest; but 
as he had accepted without remark the cheque which bore the words 
“in full of all demands,” it was held that he could not legally ask for 
more. Thence, we suppose, comes the latest slang prase, applied to 
a man who expects more than he obtains: “ In full of all demands, 
as his Lordship said.” 

Let us leave the subject with a word that may interest the ladies— 
the word “ bachelor.” If it be not strictly a slang word, it has 
become so in a certain sense. In old times, when a man was rich in 
flocks (pecus) he was a man of pecuniary means, and a desirable 
acquaintance. A bachelor must also have been a particularly desirable 
person in former days. In the present time, every bachelor does not 
fulfil the original meaning of the word, which was, “ the owner of a 
grazing farm.” He-was the baccalarius. His farm was the bacca- 
laria, from bacca, or vacea, a cow. He was, seemingly, a little 
landed proprietor, who might be a knight. How such a baccalarius, 
or bachelor, was welcomed into families where daughters abounded, we 
must leave to the capable imaginations of the fruitful mothers in 
England and elsewhere. 
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‘Abraham's Sacrifice.’ 
By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


| 


RemMpraNnp?'s reputation was solidly established in 1646. Magnificent 
engravings made by himself had popularised his original and fantastic 
manner throughout Europe. Every one of his productions was a 
progress in art; the admirable skilfulness of the chiaro-oseuro—the 
strange contrast of light and shadows, the perspective of shade, of which 
he alone had explored the mysterious depths, justified the enthusiasm 
of his numerous partisans. 

It would be difficult to trace out the course of Rembrandt’s genius, 
and to follow it through its successive developments. The fact is, that 
the eye of this artist was specially formed for seizing an object better 
through the half-tints of twilight than in the dazzling giare of open 
daylight. 

He enjoyed darkness. 

During his youth he was often met in some of those murky tayerns 
where sightly Flemish heads, grouped about a table, receive the yellow 
rancid rays of an oily lamp, or the dingy grey light of a leaden casement. 

After the death of his wife, Rembrandt retired to an old house in the 
Rue des Juifs, at Amsterdam. His family consisted only of a sister, 
charged with the care of the household, and of a son, eighteen or 
twenty years of age, whose career had not yet been determined. 

The brokers and picture-dealers, always on the watch for his works, 
had free access to the painter's house. 

We are at the month of March 1656. One evening, Rembrandt, 
habitually low-spirited and sombre, appeared in excellent humour. 
During supper, his old spirit of conviviality returned to him: he made 
a thousand jokes on the subject of his sister Louise, who—she was 
sixty years of age—he declared was by this time quite old enough to 
marry. 

He also boasted of his son Titus, and found in him all sorts of excel- 
lent qualities he had never before perceived. Finally—a thing of 
rare occurrence—he had up a can of old porter, and helped himself to 
several glasses of the good liquor. 

When ten o'clock had struck, and the watchman had thrown his 
lugubrious cry into the midst of the silence of night, Rembrandt lit a 


lamp and went from the room, wishing Louise and his son good night 
as he did so. 
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They heard him cross the hall and open the door of the studio. He 
went in. 

This room, very lofty, received its only daylight from a single 
window rising from the floor almost to the height of the ceiling. A 
red silk curtain intercepted the light, which could be either increased 
or diminished at pleasure by means of a running cord. Against the 
walls were suspended pieces of old armour—helmets, axes, poignards, 
all covered with a thick coating of rust. 

Rembrandt, caring little for the traditions of Greece and Italy, called 
these his “ antiques.” 

In front of the window, on an easel, stood a picture of the middle 
size. The artist drew a stool and seated himself, throwing the 
light upon the newly-painted canvas. It was ‘Abraham’s Sacrifice,’ 
one of Rembrandt's chefs-d’ceuvre, now the ornament of the gallery of 
St. Petersburg. 

In presence of his work, the vulgar face of the painter was illumined 
by a ray of genius. 

“It’s beautiful!” he said with a smile of pride. But enthusiasm 
gave place to analysis: his heavy brows closed together, and he set 
himself to examine the details of his work. Now and then an exclama- 
tion of pleasure escaped him, often a gesture of vexation ; he clutched 
his palette convulsively, advanced the brush to the canvas, then threw 
it down. Inarticulate words betrayed the artist’s doubts; his execution 
had not reached to the full height of his standard. 

But, while he was thus engaged, another figure, not less striking, 
not less enthusiastic, appeared in the doorway, gazing with a look of 
eager and hungry longing at the picture, over the painter’s shoulder. 

It was the figure of a Jew, like numbers which the I'lemish painters 
have transmitted to us. Imagine a long, meagre, bony body, enveloped 
in a kind of wide-skirted green robe; beneath which projected mis- 
shapen shoes with large silver buckles, and bowed-legs with knotty 
and pronounced knee-caps ; above all this a yellow head, covered with 
a pointed hat, and a face so seamed with wrinkles that it might have 
been taken for the visage of an ancient Egyptian mummy; the skin, 
tightly stretched over the bald crown and sharp cheek bones, shone 
like ivory ; a long nose, drawn-in lips, and angular-pointed chin, com- 
pleted this strange physiognomy. But that which gave it a truly 
inconceivable expression of intelligence was the look: large gray eyes, 
like those of a lynx, darted lightning glances through long white eye- 
brows that drooped almost on to the cavity of the eyes. 

This personage opened the studio door with so much precaution that 
it turned on its hinges without making the least noise; and he 
advanced behind the stool on which the painter was seated so 
stealthily that Rembrandt heard nothing of his approach. 

It was a strange spectacle, these two figures contemplating the same 
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work. On the features of one might have been read, pride of creation, 
but also the severe criticism of the artist upon himself. On the face 
of the other was marked, surprise, boundless astonishment, the highest 
expression of enthusiasm. 

The one who most admired was the Jew; adoration was in his 
attitude, in his gestures, in his looks. 

Suddenly Rembrandt seized up a brush and bent forward towards the 
canvas, saying as he did so: 

“That detail injures the effect of the whole; I must alter it.” 

But the Jew, carried away by an invincible impulse, seized the 
painter’s arm. 

“ No, no!” he cried, “don’t meddle with it ; it’s good, I tell you!” 

Startled by this sudden apparition, Rembrandt turned round with an 
expression of surprise ; but then, recognising the broker Jonas, burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

“Ha! ha! ha! It’s you, neighbour, is it? How the deuce did you 
get in here ¢” 

Without returning any answer to this question, the old Jew 
exclaimed : 

“ Master Rembrandt, this picture is your masterpiece! It’s mag- 
nificent! It's sublime! The God of Israel performed a miracle in 
saving Abraham’s son, but this admirable picture is more marvellous 
still! You have never before attained to such perfection.” 

“ Bah !” cried the well-pleased artist, “you are always saying that. 
According to you, my latest picture is always my masterpiece.” 

“ And it’s true, Master Rembrandt,” cried the old man; “it’s true; 
for every time you surpass yourself: but you cannot go any further.” 

“ Between us, Jonas,” replied the painter, with a smile of triumph, 
“you don’t know your business; instead of finding fault with my 
work, you raise it so high that ” 

“ Find fault with this picture!” cried the broker; “ one must have 
lost one’s eyes—one must be an infamous libeller! Besides, master, 
do you not know its value as well as I do ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Rembrandt, in a slightly foppish tone; “I am 
tolerably satistied with the work, and if it were not sold ——” 

“Sold !” cried the Jew, in a heartrending voice —“sold! Impossible! 
You are joking. Sold !—to whom ?” 

“To a rich German amateur ; the price was fixed beforehand.” 

“The price fixed!” repeated the Jew, in consternation; “ what 
price, master ?” 

“ A thousand ducats.” 

“Oh! you've lost your senses. What are a thousand ducats for 
such a work? You will never do anything better—never again, 
perhaps, anything so good.” 

An expression of doubt came upon the painter's face. 
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“ I—I will give you fifteen hundred ducats for it,” continued the 
broker. 

“ Impossible,” answered the other, regretfully. 

“ Two thousand !” 

“It’s an unfortunate piece of business, but it’s beyond recall,” 
replied Rembrandt, his voice trembling as he spoke, for he loved 
money. 

“ ‘Two thousand five hundred !” cried the old man, sinking on to a 
chair, as if terrified by the exorbitance of the offer he was making. 

Rembrandt turned a penetrating look upon him. 

“ You offer too much, Jonas,” he said; “ you would lose by it.” 

“ Yes, yes! I shall ruin myself,” said the Jew; “I know that 
well; but how can I bear to let another become the possessor of this 
magnificent picture !” 

Atter a moment’s silence, the broker added : 

“ Master Rembrandt, I have promised to deliver to a rich amateur 
the first picture that leaves your studio; my word is pledged.” 

“ And I,” replied Rembrandt, rising, visibly aflected—* I, too, have 
engaged my word—more than that, I have signed a contract.” 

Lhe Jew rose and took the artist by the hand. 

“ Master,” he said, with a quivering voice which’it is impossible to 
describe, “I can offer you no more. I have a daughter, Rembrandt ; 
you know my little Rebecca? If I were childless, I would offer you 
more. ‘I'wo thousand five hundred dueats is a large sum—a magnifi- 
cent offer; but for a masterpiece no price can be too dear. Come— 
how much do you ask for it ? Two thousand five hundred ducats are 
not enough? We may agree.” 

These ‘words, uttered with astonishing volubility, betrayed the Jew’s 
inward agitation. His look, indeed, was so full of trouble and anxiet y 
as to touch the painter. 

“ Jonas,” he replied, pointing to the stamp of a seal placed upon 
the canvas, “this picture has been sold—the contract for it signed in 
duplicate.” 

“The will of Heaven be done, then!” cried the Jew, in accents of 
grief. “I will come back to-morrow to see your amateur, and if he 
will give up to me his bargain, I will hand over to him the difference 
of our prices.” 

“ You will not be able to make any such terms with him,” said 
Rembrandt, “ for the purchaser of this picture is the Prince of Hesse- 
Cassel. . You'll be more fortunate another time, Jonas. . Believe me, 
I’m sorry for your disappointment—by which I lose fifteen hundred 

artist with a family 
like me.” 

They both left the studio sighing heavily. Painter and Jew alike 
were filled with consternation. 
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Rembrandt conducted Jonas to the door-step of his house. 

“ By the way,” he asked, “ how did you get into my house? I did 
not hear you let in.” 

“ Your sister told me where you were.” 

“ To be sure,” replied the painter, shaking the old broker's hand. 

As they parted, the cathedral clock struck eleven. 

Rembrandt crossed a small open court in front of his house. The 
moon shone in the sky, pale and meditative. He followed Jonas with 
his look as far as he could see him through the dusky streets; then, 
having shut and barred the outer gates, he let loose two enormous bull- 
dogs, and entered his house, gloomy and dispirited. 

Rembrandt the miser, Rembrandt the money-lender, had lost fifteen 
hundred ducats! 


Il. 


Tue city of Amsterdam at that time possessed an establishment, 
remarkable in its way, the tavern of the F’rancs-Soudards, 

It was there that sons of good family completed their education ; 
there that they learned to drink ale and porter, to play at cards and 
dice, and to compose an agreeable Gotferdum. It was a magnificent 
tavern ! 

It was not one of those. poor hotels, where the voices of the drinkers 
are broken by the angle of a wall, or smothered by a ceiling. No 
chairs, tables, or glass-covered lamps were there to be seen—wretched 
utensils that offer no resistance to the attacks of a madly-joyous com- 
pany. No; the tavern of the Francs-Soudards was an immense 
cellar ; its arched roof, thirty feet high, chorussed the bacchanalian 
song, and never failed to repeat the refrain. 

By the judicious foresight of Dame Catherine, the hostess, barrels 
served for chairs and casks for tables, and their solid construction 
defied all kinds of attack. 

Now, on the night when Master Rembrandt fastened his outer gates 
with so much care, and let loose his bull-dogs in the open forecourt, 
Titus, the amiable young man whose praises he had sounded at the 
supper-table, formed one of a select company at the Francs-Soudards. 

The hour was late, the tavern almost deserted. A single group 
still held their places around a vast tun. The light of an open oil- 
lamp placed in their midst dimly pierced the darkness of the place, 
and threw out against a red ground the black, shadowy forms of the 
various personages surrounding it. 

Every one of these persons expressed the liveliest attention. 

Rembrandt’s son, seated in the first row, appeared greatly excited. 
Facing him sat a tall sharper, with a look sparkling with malignity ; 
a long rapier crossed his legs; with one hand he raised a leathern 
dice-box, and with the other a broad plumed hat. They seemed to be 
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within an ace of coming to blows. They were playing a reckless game, 
and Titus was losing. 

“ Seven !” he cried, throwing the dice on the head of the tun. 

All the spectators pressed forward to see the throw. 

* Nine!” cried the other. 

Profound silence followed these words; no sound but the rattle of 
the dice in the box was to be heard. 

“ Ten !” said Titus. 

“ Twelve !” cried his adversary. 

There was a great commotion. Titus dashed his dice-box on to the 
ground, and cursed the luck. 

“ T have your word for twenty-five ducats, eh, comrade ?” asked the 
other. 

“ Are you afraid to trust me ?” cried the young man, angrily. 

** No, no; I know you'll pay me.” 

* Parbleu!” cried a fat Fleming, with a beetroot nose—“ parblew! 
of course he'll pay! Titus always pays. He paid yesterday, he’s paid 
to-day, and he'll pay to-morrow. He breaks the bank as regularly as 
clockwork !” 

Everybody laughed. 

* Van Hopp,” cried the young man, “it appears very much as if 
you were making game of me !” 

“ Not the least in the world. I only say that you regularly break 
the bank.” 

“ And you,” cried Titus, greatly exasperated, “are too miserly to 
risk a double. I dare you to do it.” 

“ Very likely, my little man. Before playing, I like to see the 
money on the board, and you have not an escalin in your pocket.” 

These words, pronounced in a jeering tone, excited Titus’s anger to 
the highest degree. He restrained himself, however. 

“ Wait here till I come back, Van Hopp,” he cried ; “and you shall 
see the money on the table—you shall see it! And you, Master Van 
Eick—you shall be paid at once.” 

He hurried out of the tavern. 

The party closed up round the tun, relit their pipes, and awaited the 
return of Rembrandt's son. 

“Here, Dame Catherine!” cried Titus’s adversary ; “a moos—Ill 
pay for it.” 

The hostess quickly placed a jug upon the tun. The glasses were 
filled. Van Eick threw his arm about Dame Catherine’s buxom 
waist, and imprinted a sounding kiss upon her neck; to which 
proceeding she made no objection—he had money! 

Clouds of smoke rose above the drinkers. All their great brawny 
faces expressed placidity, the supreme comfortableness that results 
from the enjoyment of a material life. Not a word, not a look was 
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exchanged ; silence was unbroken for a full quarter of an hour. At 
length Van Hopp’s pipe went out; he emptied it methodically, and 
then proceeded to say: 

“Do you know, I can’t understand Master Rembrandt; no one can 
deny that he is a great painter, and a man full of good sense; but he 
throws his money away on his son like a fool. It’s inconceivable !” 

“Yes,” said another, sending forth a puff of tobacco-smoke, “ quite 
inconceivable !” 

After a while Van Hopp repeated : 

“ Wholly inconceivable !” 

A third then remarked : 

“Titus has lost three hundred ducats this week. Master Rem- 
brandt must be blitid, not to see that his son is a fool.” 

“Bah!” cried Van Hick, with a caustic smile, “the young fellow is 
completing his training; a few more lessons, and I promise you 
he shall be something presentable. His father understands this, 
and 2 

“His father?” interrupted Van Hopp; “his father is a miser, and 
I’m sure doesn’t give him an escalin.” 

At this moment the door opened and Titus appeared, triumphantly 
jingling a long money-bag filled with ducats. 

“ Now, friends,” cried he, “are you ready ?” 

He went up to Van Eick and threw him a handful of gold. 
“ There’s yours. And you, Van Hopp—since you always require 
to see the money on the board—here it is! How much do you 
intend to stake ?” 

“ All I have about me,” replied the Fleming. 

They sat down. 

sy the soul of Satan, play is an infernal power! It makes the 
muscles tremble, the temples throb, our very vitals quiver. Fear, 
joy, triumph, despair, terror, and hate—all the passions are con- 
centrated in gambling, all are under its command. 

Play! oh, play! It will reanimate the body in its grave; the 
skeleton of the gambler will seize a dice-box, its empty orbits flashing 
lightnings, its teeth grinding with rage. 

See these apathetic, motionless faces, those looks in which there is 
no intelligence—this flaccid, nerveless, fibreless flesh—how it all 
becomes active, moves, twists, contracts, and extends itself! These 
men are not playing—they but watch the players; they are not 
actors in the drama, but only spectators of it; and yet passion 
dominates and holds them in its iron bonds. 

An hour later, Titus’s ducats had passed into the pocket of 
Van Hopp. 
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Iil. 


Trrvs left the tavern humming a tune; the poor fellow tried to 
conceal his mortification. But no sconer was he in the street than a 
horrible imprecation burst from his lips. 

“ Five thousand devils seize you in their claws!” he cried, turning 
towards the door. Then he snatched off his velvet cap, with the 
intention of tearing it to pieces ; but he replaced it on his head, and 

“went away laughing. 

“Bah!” he cried, “ what’s the money; ten, twenty, forty ducats ? 
A trifle—not worth thinking about. Hasn’t Jonas oflered me his 
purse ?—can’t I put my hand into it whenever I please? Oh, brave 
and worthy Jew! I respect, I venerate you, Jonas! By the God of 
Israel, I'll become a Jew myself, and marry your little Rebecca !” 

Titus hurried along the deserted streets. A bright idea had, no 
doubt, flashed upon his mind. 

The night was dark, the silence as profound as the darkness; a 
few stars shone at intervals through the rifts in the clouds, like the 
pale phosphorescent gleams that spring from breaking waves. He 
passed along the edge of a canal, the muddy water of which reflected 
the dark and threatening sky; Rembrandt’s son recalled to mind hig 
father’s engravings. 

At length, skirting the cathedral, as the clock struck two, he 
stopped in front of an old house, at which he looked up. It was one 
of those antique constructions dating from the Middle Ages; the 
gable overhung the street, and wooden beams, symmetrically arranged, 
were imbedded in the walls. Behind the house extended a large 
garden. 

Titus climbed over the boundary-wall and gave a signal; a few 
minutes afterwards a small window was opened. 

“Ts it you, seigneur ?” asked a tremulous voice. 

“Yes, Esther, it’s me.” 

“ All right, all right ; I recognise you.” 

A key grated in the lock, the door was opened by an emaciated hand. 

“Ah! Seigneur Rembrandt,” said the old woman, “ you have kept 
her waiting a long time. Poor Rebecca had given up all hope of 
seeing you; she has been crying so!” 

Titus went upstairs, the old woman slowly following. 

She was a good old soul, this Esther; for more than half a 
century she had been in the service of Jonas; she loved his little 
daughter so much that she could refuse her nothing. As to physique, 
Esther resembled the sibyl of Cumz: small, crooked, tottering, her 
head shaking, her eyes round and keen; her mouth had disappeared, 
and the nose and chin being thus brought together formed themselves 
into a beak. 
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Titus hurried along a vast passage, and precipitately opening a 
door, edged with furs, found himself in Rebecca’s chamber. 

All that is richest and most sumptuous in our modern luxury pales 
before the splendour of this little apartment. Imagine a hich, 
narrow, vaulted room, the dividing lines brilliantiy painted, a silver 
chain, descending from the centre of the arched ceiling, sustaining a 
bronze candelabra. An Indian carpet of wondrously intricate design 
covers the floor. Two high windows, in the Gothic style, with 
their lattice-work of copper and their stained glass, reflect a dazzling 
light. 

On a soft sofa reclined little Rebecca. 

Oh, Titus! Titus !—happy young man! 

The daughter of Jonas—truly a pearl of the East of ideal purity— 
awaited the son of Rembrandt. Her elbow resting on the edge of 
the sofa, her head upon her hand, her hair loose upon her white 
shoulders, the poor girl looked sad and downcast. A tear glittered 
under her long lashes. The ungrateful one came not ! 

On seeing him rush into the room she could not repress a cry 
of happiness. 

“Tt is you, my friend! Oh, how happy I am! You have not 
forgotten me then!” 

The young man threw himself on his knees before her and encircled 
her dainty waist with his arms. Their looks, their sighs, their hair, 
commingled. 

“Oh, how beautiful you are!” he cried; “how beautiful !” 

An hour fled. The young lovers counted not the minutes; they 
spoke in tones so low that silence itself was undisturbed by the sound 
of their whispering voices. 

Suddenly the hammer of the old cathedral clock struck upon the 
bell, and its solemn vibrations rang out afar. At the same moment a 
door at the end of the passage was opened. Titus listened trem- 
blingly. 

Slow steps approached the chamber. The young man sprang to 
the candelabra and blew out the lights. 

Some one stopped before the door; a ray of light gleamed through 
the keyhole and formed a star upon the opposite wall. Titus held his 
breath. At length the unknown continued his way along the passage, 
the point of light described an undulating curve upon the hangings, 
and the sound of the footsteps grew fainter and fainter. 

‘Who is that ?” whispered the young man. ° 

“Tt is my father,” replied Rebecca ; “he walks about at night.” 

Drawn by a fatal curiosity, Rembrandt's son opened the door and 
looked out. In the distance he saw Jonas enveloped in a large cloak ; 
his thin arm, carrying a candle, projected like a branch of a tree from 
under the folds of his mantle, and the immense shadow thrown by his 
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form filled the passage. Coming to an oaken door, he opened it and 
disappeared. 

There was something strange in this apparition. ‘Titus inquired 
of the young girl: 

“ What is your father doing, at this time of night ?” 

“T do not know,” she replied; “I was quite a child when I heard 
him for the first time; I trembled, hid myself in a corner, and whis- 
pered a prayer. Every time, as he has done to-night, he stops before 
the door, and then I hear his footsteps die away.” 

“It's very strange,” said Titus, turning suddenly pale. “He never 
comes in here, you say ?” 

** No, never.” 

“ What is there behind that large oak door ?” 

“1 know not. He alone keeps the key, and nobody besides himself 
goes in there.” 

“It’s very extraordinary,” said the young man, growing more and 
more agitated, 

“No doubt it is, dear friend; but there is no use in troubling 
ourselves with what we cannot understand. Let us talk again of our 
love.” 

“T must be going,” replied Titus. ‘ Your father may discover 

“No, no, he knows nothing. Pray do not go!” 

She tried to retain him by caresses; but brave Titus was afraid. 
He snatched up his cap, slipped down the passage, and across the 
garden. A few minutes later he sprang into the street and ran 
away as if the Prince of Darkness had been at his heels. 


IV. 
On the following day, Monseigneur the Prince of Hesse~Cassel, io 
do honour to the painter, deigned to visit Rembrandt's house. 

This prince was a superb man; only to see his corkscrew mous- 
tache, his white-plumed hat, his embroidered velvet coat, his gold- 
hilted sword, his imposing presence and magnificent look, was to 
recognise in him one of those superior beings predestined by their 
antique nobility and purity of blood to govern people. 

Thus equitable nature had put him at the head of a principality. 

Rembrandt came on to the threshold of his house to receive his 
visitor, dressed in blue broadcloth, with a wide-brimmed Flemish hat 
and the ruddy vulgar face so well known. 

The prince's cavrosse stopped in the open street. 

A steward—dressed in black ratteen, thin as a distaff, his spine 
awry, his cheeks pale and wrinkled, a cast in his eyes, a pointed nose, 
and a simpering mouth—followed Monseigneur the Prince of Hesse- 
Cassel. The sight of this personage, holding in his hand a long 
money-bag filled with ducats, was pleasant to the eyes of Rembrandt. 
Vou, XXXI. y 
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“ Well, Master,” said the Prince, “ we have come in person to take 
away your magnificent picture of ‘Abraham’s Sacrifice’ It’s a 
conquest worthy of us.” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied the painter, with a caustic glance, “against 
a mule laden with gold there is no fortress strong enough to hold 
out.” 

“Ha! ha! You take my steward for a quadruped, then ?” 

“T was speaking of the money-bag,” said Rembrandt, “the animal 
is only a detail.” 

The steward made a grimace. 

“The deuce, Master Rembrandt! You are malicious,” replied the 
Prince. ‘ Defend yourself, Master Genodet.” 

“Monseigneur,” replied the steward, “I never allow myself to talk 
before your Highness.” 

“No,” thought the artist, ‘he prefers to rob his Highness of his 
crowns in silence.” 

They entered the studio. 

To secure the best effect, tembrandt had hung his picture against 
the wall in the most favourable light; more than this, he had covered 
it with a green cloth, trusting much to the Prince’s surprise, when 
he should withdraw this covering. 

“Will you place yourself here, Monseigneur,” he said. “The 
picture hangs there ; I am about to uncover it.” 

The Prince of Hesse-Cassel, with noble deference, placed himself in 
the position indicated; and Rembrandt, full of ardour, lifted the 
curtain. Consternation! The picture had disappeared ! 

Monseigneur at once conceived that a joke had been played off 
upon him. 

For a moment Rembrandt thought that his senses had deserted 
him ; he raised both his hands to his forehead and stood as if trans- 
fixed. Then, like a madman, he rushed about the studio, knocking, 
searching, overthrowing everything in the place, and crying : 

“My picture! Where is my picture ?” 

“ Master Rembrandt,” cried the Prince, “are you playing a comedy ? 
I am not to be taken in by your acting!” 

An infernal smile curled the steward’s thin lips. 

The sight of this, in addition to the Prince’s exasperating speech, 
raised Rembrandt’s fury to the highest degree. 

“I play a comedy:” he cried. “I’ve been robbed! pillaged! I 
make dupes!” 

So loudly did he raise his voice that both Louise and Titus rushed 
into the studio in alarm. He sprang towards them, yelling : 

“Is it you—is it you who have taken away my picture?” he cried, 
seizing Titus by the collar. 

_ © What picture ?” asked his son. 
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“Tt 7s you! There is nobody else in the house! Come, come, 
Titus, you intended to play me a trick—that was all. I forgive you. 
But tell me instantly, where is the picture ?” 

“T swear to you, father, you are altogether in error.” 

“ Wretch! Do you deny it?” 

And he was about to strike his son, when Louise went between 
them. 

“ Brother,” she cried, “ you know that he is incapable of doing 
such a thing.” 

“You defend him! It’s yourself, then !” 

“Me!” exclaimed the poor old girl, with tears in her eyes. ‘Oh, 
Rembrandt, you can’t think that!” 

The painter sunk down upon a chair without uttering another 
word. He was completely overcome. 

“ Let us leave this place,” said the Prince, with a superb gesture ; 
“the scene is ignoble, and doubtless had been arranged in some low 
tavern. The picture has been sold. I am angry with myself for 
allowing my boots to be soiled in the house of such scum.” 

He left the place with a majestic step, the steward trotting after 
him. A few seconds later, his carrosse rattled over the stones of the 
Jews’ Street. 

¥. 
Tnx unforeseen and incomprehensible disappearance of his picture 
threw Rembrandt into a state of gloomy despair. For a long time 
he could not return to his work. At table he cast on Louise and 
Titus looks full of suspicion, and only opened his mouth to complain 
of traitors and ingrates. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ one believes one has a sister and a devoted son, 
and puts entire trust in them—only to find that they are one’s 
greatest enemies. In whom can one confide? The honest man is 
the prey of scamps and thieves. His own family trade upon him and 
eat him up—his very confidence is turned against him !” 

Poor Louise held her tongue. What could be said to a man so 
tormented by suspicion ? 

Sometimes, pursued by an indescribable terror, Rembrandt mounted, 
descended, traversed a hundred times a day every hole and corner of 
his house, like a veritable madman. Often, also, he was seen in his 
courtyard, walking with a slow and grave pace, his head bowed, his 
arms crossed upon his chest, and muttering unintelligible words. 

When his dogs ran towards him with lowered heads and tails 
wagging with pleasure, 

“ Back with you!” he would exclaim. “ You too are traitors! My 
thief has fed you, no doubt, and you licked his hands as if they had 
been mine !” 
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At eight o'clock in the evening Rembrandt shut his door, put up 
the bar, and sent away Titus and Louise; then, with a long rapier in 
his hand, he placed himself on the watch in his: courtyard, and 
remained there till sleep weighed down his eyelids, and compelled him 
to retire, cursing the weakness of his will that was incapable of 

resisting the impulses of nature. 

’ However, in spite of his terrors, which bordered closely on madness, 
Rembrandt, at the end of a few weeks, betook himself once more to 
work, and finished his admirable picture of the Meditative Philosopher, 
stamped with so profound a melancholy, so true a sadness. 

Oné evening a loud knocking was heard at the outer gate; the 
painter went out and demanded who it was who knocked. 

“Tt is I, Master Rembrandt,” replied the voice of Jonas; “why 
the deuce do you shut yourself in so early? I want to say a few 
words to you.” 

Rembrandt opened a small hatch in the gate. 

“Well, what is it you want to say?” he demanded, in a crabbed 
tone. 

The face of the broker appeared, with its tanned skin and thousand 
wrinkles. 

“Master,” he said, “have you a picture to sell? I know of an 
amateur.” . 

“ Bring him to-morrow,” replied the artist; “Ive just finished a 


fancy piece.” 
“This amateur has addressed himself to me,” said Jonas, “ and— 


99 


you understand—— 

“Yes, I understand perfectly,—you expect a commission ; hence- 
forth I intend to do my own business.” 

He shut the hatch and returned indoors. 

In this way was poor Jonas dismissed ; for the painter’s humour, 
not of the pleasantest at any time, was become keener than ever. 

Though he could not work by lamp-light in the evening, Rem- 
brandt rarely left his painting-room. The neighbours every night 
remarked a light there, and often a shadow fell upon the large red 
silk curtain. 

What was the painter doing at that hour, when heavy sleep 
resembles death, when silence reigns near and far in the deserted 
streets, when the green eyes of the cat glow with an inner light, as if 
it carried a candle in its head? At this ominous hour Rembrandt 
was still awake. He raised a ponderous trap-door in the centre of 
the floor of his studio, and descended a few stairs. He trembled with 
excitement, and his eyes flashed, as he pushed his arms into a deep 
cavity, and, with a strong effort, drew forth an iron chest. He turned 
red with pleasure, a devilish smile spread over his countenance. He 
raised the lid of the chest and gazed on the contents. Rembrandt, 
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the miser, could not utter a single word; he was suffocated by 
emotion—his hands bathed in gold! At length he stammered forth: 

“Ho! ho! my poor little angels! Ho! ho! ho! how happy they 
are! How they sing, my little angels !” 

While pronouncing these senseless words, the miser poured his 
ducats from his hands in a trickling shower, making’a dull sound—for 
the box was nearly filled with gold. 

Suddenly his face became agitated, his eyes dilated—he stretched 
forward his neck—his mouth half opened; terror was painted on 
every lineament of his features. He listened intently. 

A faint sound was heard in the vestibule, like the creaking of stairs 
under a hasty tread. 

Softly, softly, the miser pushed back the iron chest into its place, 
and reclosed the trap-door. His courage then returned to him; he 
sprang upon a poignard that hung on the wall, and, like a tiger 
bounding from his cage, rushed into the vestibule, exclaiming : 

“Scoundrel! I have you!” 

At the same moment a shadow glanced by the head of the stairs, 
and disappeared as by enchantment. 

Rembrandt remained for a moment, as if stunned. But a thought 
flashed upon his mind, and he flew to the room in which he had hung 
his new picture: the nail and the empty space alone remained! 

Louise, startled from sleep, heard a wild and terrible cry. The 
poor creature trembled, and a cold perspiration spread over her limbs: 
she had recognised her brother’s voice. After that ominous and un- 
repeated ery succeeded an intense—an unendurable silence. 

In spite of her alarm, she had courage to get up and hurry to her 
brother’s chamber. 

The painter, supporting himself with his back against the wall, 
pale, livid, with clenched hands and failing legs, foaming at the 
mouth, and staring with unseeing eyes, appeared completely over- 
powered. He looked like a corpse standing upright. 

Louise endeavoured to speak, but her tongue was frozen with terror, 
and no articulate sound passed her lips. It was as much as she could 
do to keep herself from falling. 

Rembrandt slowly returned to consciousness. He made a gesture, 
then heaved a long-drawn sigh. Life came gradually back to hin, 
and with it fury. 

“T’ve been robbed! robbed!” he cried. 

“ Brother !” cried Louise; “ brother !” 

He looked at her coldly. 

“Tt’s you, is it?” he said. “ You were there ” 

“T rushed here Fi 

“And Titus ?” 

“He is asleep, brother.” 
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“Asleep? We'll go and see.” 

Rembrandt led the way to his son’s chamber, Louise following him. 

“Titus!” he cried, pushing the door. 

No answer was returned. He drew apart the curtains of the alcove. 
The bed was empty ! 

He snatched the bolster from its place, stripped off the sheets, 
turned everything topsy-turvy. He could not at first believe the 
evidence of his senses. But doubt was impossible. 

“Very well,” he said in a sharp and concentrated tone, whilst a 
sinister smile passed over his lips; “I now know who has robbed 
me.” 

Louise burst into tears. 

VI. 

Titus had spent the night at the tavern of the Francs-Soudards. 
Towards four o’clock in the morning—the first gleam of daylight was 
touching the chimney-pots with grey—our worthy young man, a little 
tipsy, was tranquilly making his way along the Jews’ Street. Arrived 
in front of Rembrandt's gate, he introduced a false key into the lock. 
He expected to see, as usual, the two dogs, his accomplices, spring 
joyously towards him. What was his astonishment, then, to fecl a 
heavy and muscular hand seize him by the collar, and to hear the 
voice of his father exclaim : 

“Wretch! TPve got you!” 

He was dragged into the house with such rapidity that he had no 
time to throw himself upon his knees and implore forgiveness. 

Rembrandt and his son stood face to face in the middle of the 
studio; Titus with red cheeks and palpitating heart; Rembrandt pale, 
his eyes glittering with rage. 

lor some few seconds he remained silent. The young man felt a 
sort of shudder run down his spine. 

“Father!” he cried, “I have behaved very badly, and deserve your 
reproaches F 

“My picture!” interrupted the painter, in a dry, hard tone of voice. 

Titus saw clearly that it was no time for making pretty speeches ; 
his knees bent under him, for Master Rembrandt held an enormous 
cudgel in his hand, and did not look the least in a jesting mood. 

“My two pictures! Speak, thief; what have you done with 
them ?” 

“T have not got them, father,” cried Titus, joining his hands 
supplicatingly. 

“ Where have you just come from ?” 

“ From—from—the tavern.” 

“Ah! from the tavern,” said Rembrandt, with a bitter smile, “ You 
eat, drink, and gamble at the tavern, do you, wretch !” 
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No answer. 

“You have nothing to say? You do eat, you do drink, you do 
gamble there? Who gives you the money ?” 

Titus hesitated. 

“ Who gives you the money ?” roared Rembrandt. “Speak, rascal, 
or I'll smash you.” He raised his great cudgel, and poor Titus felt 
the flesh on his back quiver with horror; but the painter lowered his 
arm, and went on: “I know where you get the money: you steal my 
pictures to sell them.” 

“T don’t steal, father ; I borrow.” 

“Borrow!” yelled Rembrandt, with a fresh outburst of rage; 
borrow !—of whom ?” 

Overcome by terror, Titus answered : 

“ Jonas lends me money.” 

“ Jonas—a Jew, a usurer—lends you money! How much? How 
much ?” 

The poor fellow dared not name the whole sum; he confessed to 
half of it—five hundred ducats. 

Hardly were the words out of his lips than Rembrandt gave him 
such a blow on the back with the cudgel that the unfortunate fellow 
sank down upon the floor, writhing with the pain, and crying out that 
he was killed. 

But Rembrandt relentlessly seized hold of him, and dragged him 
into a room near at hand, having but a single grated window. 

“Wretch!” he cried, “if you do not tell me where my pictures are 
you shall die of hunger !” 

He hastened out of the room, and fastened the door with a double 
turn of the lock. 

With bruised back, Titus remained alone in this dark and narrow 
room, with no prospect before him but that of an interminable fast. 
Strange contrast with the tavern of the Francs-Soudards ! 

‘ On returning to the hall, Rembrandt met Louise. The poor 
woman’s eyes were red, her nightcap awry, and altogether she was 
pitiable to see. 

The painter looked at her as a wild boar looks at a dog. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“ Brother, this unfortunate lad knows nothing about 

“Listen to me,” cried Rembrandt, interrupting her: “I forbid you. 
to criticise my acts. If you do, I'll turn you out of my house!” 

“T am not criticising; I only say 

“You have nothing to say,” he cried furiously. “Attend to your 
household affairs.” 

Louise retired, all in a tremble, and swallowing her tears. 

When breakfast-time came she informed her brother. 

“T shan’t eat anything,” he replied. 


” 
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“ And—Titus ?” 

“The wretch shal] have nothing to eat either.” 

“Nor more will I,” said Louise, retiring. 

Towards evening a remarkable scene took place. 

Titus was as hungry as a cannibal, and Rembrandt also, but he was 
obstinately determined not to eat a morsel of anything. ‘Titus 
shouted that he was hungry. His father went to the door, and said 
to him: 

“Where are my pictures.” 

“Tm hungry !—I’m hungry !” was his son’s only answer. 

“So am J,” murmured the painter, in a low tone; “so am I 
hungry !—and I know, by my own feelings, what his sufferings are.” 

At six o’clock, Louise announced supper. 

“TI tell you I’m not hungry !—shut the door ; the smell of victuals 
offends me.” 

“ And—he ?” inquired Louise. 

“He !—let him tell me where my pictures are, and I'll forgive 
him.” 

He pronounced these words in a loud voice, so that his son might 
hear them. But the only response of Titus was every now and then a 
kick at the door, and a repetition of his ery—“ I’m hungry !” 

“ He’s obstinate,” said Rembrandt. “So much the worse; I shall 

be obstinate, too. We'll see which of us gives in first.” 
‘ In spite of his anger the painter was determined to submit to the 
same penalty he had imposed on his son. The father suffered, but the 
miser was the law-maker. 


VII. 


A STRANGE agitation reigned in the house of Jonas. 
Yebecea had waited up late for Titus; the rogue had not come, and 
the poor girl had at length gone to bed weeping. 

For several days she had been affected with an indefinable uneasi- 
ness—heart-beatings and sighing. Nothing but the young man’s 
presence seemed capable of calming her, even for an instant, and after 
he was gone she wept, lamented, and was unable to close an eye. 

These symptoms announced a malady at once dangerous and ex- 
traordinary. 

Titus having, as has been said, neglected to pay his little visit, these 
symptoms took alarming proportions. In the morning, when Esther 
entered her young mistress’s chamber, she found her pale and down- 
cast; she yawned, sighed, and shivered. 

“ Heaven take pity on me!” she cried, “ I am dying !” 

“ Dying!” eried Esther, “ dying!—oh, don’t talk in such a 
manner !” 

“ Yes, yes, I’m ill—so ill!—so very ill!” 
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Esther hastened in alarm to inform Jonas, who hurried to his child’s 
bedside. 

At the sight of his daughter—hearing her sighs, and seeing her 
beautiful eyes brimming over with tears—the old man was filled with a 
terrible fear. 

“Oh, my poor little Rebecca!” he cried, invoking the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, “my child, my treasure, what ails you ? 
Tell me? You have exposed yourself to a draught—you have com- 
mitted some great imprudence. Tell me what ?—hide nothing from 

” 
me. 

The only answer the poor girl made, was to toss her arms, to bow 
her charming head languidly, while large tears, bright as the dew- 
drops of morning, glittered on the long lashes of her eyes. 

Jonas rushed from the room in despair and out of the house, while 
Esther prepared for her mistress a cooling and quieting drink. 

In the course of a few minutes Jonas returned, bringing with him 
Doctor Jérosonimus. 

Imagine a man of from seventy to eighty years of age, meagre, 
tough, and dry as a stake. He is dressed in a long robe of green silk, 
the twelve signs of the zodiac represented on a red border, and all the 
constellations, embroidered in silver, distributed about the surface of 
this kind of cloak. Besides this, a tall pointed hat rises perpendicu- 
larly from the doctor’s head, a long white beard, equally pointed, 
descends upon his stomach, and spectacles of fabulous size rest upon 
the end of his long thin nose. Jérosonimus looks over his spectacles, 
and his little black eyes shoot glances that penetrate into the very 
depths of your heart. Under his arm he carrics a violet-ebony box, 
inlaid with gold—a veritable movable druggist’s shop. In fine, the 
carriage of this person is severe, his action imposing, his speech sen- 
tentious. 

He placed upon a marble table his magnificent box and opened it, 
displaying in a number of smaller cases, bags, phials, elixirs, opiates, 
and electuaries of a thousand different colours. 

It was a beautiful display, and, at the sight of such an arsenal 
directed against all human maladies, the beholder could not fail to be 
impressed with the idea that Doctor Jérosonimus wasa well, a cistern, 
an abyss of science. 

“Here is hellebore,” he said to Jonas, showing him a bag; “it is 
the antidote for madness. I culled it myself from the summit of the 
Himalayas. Here is manna, on which, for forty years, our ancestors 
were fed in the desert; it has all imaginable flavours. A priest, in 
Jerusalem, whose son I had saved from the pest, gave it me out of 
gratitude. Since the departure from Egypt, it had been transmitted, 
in a sealed bottle, from father to son, and from male to male, in order 
of primogeniture. Here is an elixir of long life, composed by myself, 
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of the marrow of the antelope, the gall of the giraffe, and the brain of 
the sphynx. Here is water which causes hair to grow on the soles of 
the feet. Here is 3 ; 

“ Oh, Seigneur Jérosonimus !” cried the broker, “you are a man 
without compare, a sublime genius; you alone can save my little 
Rebecca. Deign to look at the poor child, who is suffering indescrib- 
able pains.” 

Thus reminded of the object of his visit, Doctor Jérosonimus turned 
towards the bed on which Rebecca was lying, and with a slow, grave, 
majestic pace, advanced towards her. 

“Nature,” he said, “engenders numberless ills, but Science is 
stronger than Nature and breaks down her decrees. My child, give 
me your hand.” 

Rebecca obeyed. 

The doctor placed his thumb on the large vein and counted the pul- 
sations, winked his little black eyes, and appeared to meditate ; then, 
again looking at the patient— 

“ Your tongue,” he said. 

She opened her mouth and showed her beautiful teeth, white as 
pearls. 

Jérosonimus stooped, fixed his spectacles firmly on his nose, gave a 
look into the young girl’s throat, and then, shaking his head, said in a 
cracked voice : 

“The case is serious.” 

All this time Esther and Jonas were making a thousand grimaces. 
When he said “ The case is serious,” the broker raised his hands to 
heaven in mute despair. 

“The case is serious,” repeated Jérosonimus, “ but there is still one 
remedy—one remedy alone—but one only! It is very fortunate, 
Seigneur Jonas, you came to me; no one else could have dis- 
covered the mysterious ailment with which your daughter has been 
attacked.” 

“Oh!” cried the old man, “save my child, and my gratitude shall 
exceed the bounds of my poor fortune.” 

The doctor glanced round at the splendid furniture of the room and 
smiled. 

“ What are your particular feelings, my child?” he asked. 

At this question Rebecca burst into a fit of crying. 

Over the face of Jérosonimus there immediately came a look of 
strange suspiciousness. He turned upon the young girl the look of a 
hawk, and a smile puckered his ironical lips. 

“T must be left alone with your daughter,” he said to Jonas. 

Observing that Jonas hesitated, he pointed to a lock of his grey 
hair, the last that remained upon his bald and sterile cranium. 

Jonas and old Esther left the room, but they stopped just outside 
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of the door. The cunning doctor then stooped towards Rebecca, and 
said to her in a confidential manner : 

“When was the young man last here ?” 

“ What young man, seigneur ?” 

“'The young man you love.” 

“Titus ?” she asked in astonishment. ‘“ Do you know Titus? He 
did not come yesterday.” 

“That will do,” he replied, and went and opened the door. “ You 
may come in, Jonas; I have good news to give you. Your daughter 
is out of danger.” 

“ Heaven be thanked !” cried the broker. 

Doctor Jérosonimus interrupted this flow of thankfulness to whisper 
a few words in the old man’s ear. Whatever these words were, they 
made the broker leap as if he had been suddenly lashed with the 
thong of a whip. He raised his clenched fist against the doctor, and 
cried : 

“Tt’s a lie !—my daughter is incapable o 

“She has just confessed it to me,” replied Jérosonimus, coldly. 

“ Confessed !—impossible !” 

Jonas sprang towards his daughter’s bed, crying: 

“Tt’s not true—it’s not true, what he has told me?—say it’s not 
true !” 

“What?” she asked. “ What has the Seigneur Jérosonimus told 
you ?” 

“‘ He says—he says—that you have confessed.” 

“T have confessed nothing, father,” said Rebecca. 

“ Ah! I was sure of it!” cried Jonas ; “she has confessed nothing !” 

“ How!” cried the doctor; “did you not admit to me that a certain 
young man—a certain Titus P 

“ Yes, I owned that I am sad when he does not come to sec 
me. 

“When he does not come!” screeched the old man. “ He comes 
here, then ?—he has been here ?” 

“ Often, father. He comes in the evening, and we laugh and talk 
together.” 

“Unhappy girl! unhappy girl!” cried Jonas, tearing his robe. 
“And you, you old hussy! why have you not told me of what was 
going on?” 

In his rage he seized Esther by her grey locks. 

“What!” cried the old sibyl in her shrillest tones, “ haven’t you 
always told me that Rembrandt’s son was such a superb young 
fellow ?” 

* Rembrandt’s son !” cried Jonas; “ Rembrandt’s son! I recognise 
in all this the finger of heaven !” 

He rushed out of the room and through the streets of the city like 


” 
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one bereft of his wits. The doctor, Esther, and Rebecca, thought the 
poor old man had gone out of his mind. 

Jonas hurried towards the Jews’ Street. Everybody turned to look 
after him. His legs, long as a pair of stilts, stretched out behind him, 
while his long sharp nose cut the way before him ; his tall pointed hat 
was perched on the back of his neck, and his dressing-gown swelled in 
the air. He might have been taken for a stork that had fallen from 
a house-top, and was making futile efforts to fly up again ; everything 
about him, even to his wide sleeves that streamed in the wind, as he 
raised them with his bony arms, assisted to complete his resemblance 
to that singular bird. 

Out of breath, he rushed into Rembrandt’s court-yard. 


VITl. 


Rempranvr had said to his son, “If you do not tell me where my 
pictures are you shall starve to death.” 

This terrible threat was in course of accomplishment. For forty- 
eight hours Titus had not had anything given him to eat. Stretched 
on the floor, pale, haggard, livid as a spectre, the poor fellow 
no longer even kicked at the door; he had become too weak to 
stand. 

Rembrandt, seated in the passage outside, himself as weak and 
overcome as Titus, but with an inflexible will, and a glance that 
flashed with sombre fire, repeated from time to time: 

“Wretch ! say where my pictures are, and you shall receive a piece 
of bread.” 

The echo of the vestibule alone answered to his broken accents. 
He rose, and placed his ear against the door, looked through the 
keyhole, and murmured : 

“He does not answer! Perhaps he is dead !” 

Involuntarily his hand mov ed towards the key, but he sank down 
upon his seat again, exclaiming : 

“Tm fasting as much as he! It’s he who is obstinate! Oh, 
hunger! hunger! what suffering it is!” 

Rembrandt threw himself back against the wall, closing his eyes 
and gnawing his lips. 

“Wretch! if he would only speak, we might both eat! The thief 
has my pictures! He has them, and will not give them up! The 
scoundrel, to borrow five hundred ducats !—five hundred ducats! Well, 
let him perish! I wish it were over !” 

Other thoughts than these, however, followed in the miser’s mind. 
His own suflerings gave him an idea of those endured by his son. 
What he loved best, after his gold, was Titus; so great was his 
fatherly affection, that he had not been able to condemn his son to 
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undergo the ordeal of hunger without at the same time submitting 
himself to it. In these moments of relentment, he cried : 

“Titus! Titus! confess, and I will forgive you! We'll dine off a 
roast joint together, we'll drink some porter. I'll forget all, Titus.” 

But, receiving no answer, the miser’s rage returned again upon him. 

Towards noon he was seized with a sort of hunger-fit, he rose from 
lis seat, exclaiming : 

“T can hold out no longer !” 

At that moment the door was opened, and Jonas, filled with 
exasperation, appeared on the threshold. 

At sight of this man, to whom he attributed his son’s misconduct, 
a terrible expression came upon Rembrandt’s face. If he had not 
been so weak, as hardly to be capable of walking he would have 
sprung at the old Jew’s throat and tried to strangle him. 

Jonas, on his side, was not a bit less furious. His long, yellow 
face, scored with wrinkles, expressed both indignation and despair. 

His daughter’s misfortune had put him in a passion, which the 
hooting of the crowd, to which his wildly-hurried passage through 
the streets had subjected him, had served to augment. To look at 
these two men—the one tall, thin, long-necked and beaky-nosed, the 
other short, thick-set, with yellow, flashing eyes—was to be reminded 
of a heron and a hawk about to fly at one another. 

“Master Rembrandt,” cried Jonas, “ your son is a villain! He has 


dishonoured my daughter, my little Rebecca,—an angel of purity and 
y? 


innocence ! 


“And you, you old blackguard!” cried Rembrandt, “ have led my 
son into profligacy! You have lent him money! Satan strangle you 
and your Rebecca together, you old scoundrel !” 

“T don’t come to demand my money,” said the broker, “though I 
have advanced your son a thousand ducats.” 

“A thousand ducats!” roared Rembrandt. “It’s a lie! You have 
only lent him five hundred.” 

“J can produce proofs, whenever they may be needed. But that’s 
not the question now.” 

The miser turned livid. 

“A thousand ducats!” he cried; and, in spite of his feebleness, he 
attempted to spring upon the Jew, but his powers failed him, and he 
fell back into his chair, repeating, “ A thousand ducats !” 

“Tl sacrifice the money,” replied the Jew, “if your son will 
consent to embrace the religion of Moses, and marry Rebecca.” 

“What!” cried Rembrandt, “what! my son become a Jew! Are 
you mad, you old knave ?” 

“Your son has seduced my daughter, and 


Rembrandt uttered such a cry of rage as made the broker himself 
tremble. ° 


” 
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“Take yourself off, usurer! Take yourself off, or I'll tear you in 
pieces !” 

Exasperation gave him incredible strength ; he threw himself upon 
the old broker, and tried to throttle him. The Jew defended himself 
ax well as he could, while retreating towards the door; and both 
struggled, yelled at, and abused one another, till the house was turned 
topsy-turvy. Attacked in front, the old Jew at last succeeded in 
opening the door, on the threshold of which he drew himself up, and, 
extending his arms, exclaimed, in solemn tones: 

“Master Rembrandt, I, a poor old man, whose white hairs your 
son has dishonoured, I, unfortunate as I am, who ask of you nothing 
but what is just, and whom you brutally repulse, without regard to 
my age and my tears—I curse you! Yes, I curse you to the twentieth 
generation! May you be poor, spat upon, despised! May dalés 
inhabit your house, and eat you up!” 

He crossed the courtyard while uttering the last words of this 
malediction, and covering his bald head with the skirt of his robe, 
for he had lost his pointed hat in the course of the conflict. 

Rembrandt, exhausted by his efforts, and with his mind more than 
ever troubled, hurried to Titus’s room and entered it. Titus had 
raised himself to listen to the sounds of the struggle. His father 
took him by the hand, without uttering a word, and led him to a 


cupboard; there he cut a loaf of bread into two parts, and gave one 
to his son. That done, he dragged him to the outer door, and thrust 
him into the street, saying : 

“ Never again let me set eyes on you: you have no more a father, 
I have no more a son!” 


IX, 


‘Trrus did not at first realize the full extent of his misfortune. 
After dragging himself a few paces along the walls, he sat himself 
down upon a boundary-stone and eat the bread his father had given 
him. Then he went to the fountain, at the corner of the Jews’ Street, 
and drank plentifully. Strength returned to him, his pale cheeks 
were reddened, his chest dilated, and his confused ideas returned to 
something more of orderliness. 

The disappearance of Rembrandt’s picture, his anger, the penalty 
he had inflicted, the appearance of Jonas, the words exchanged 
between the Jew and his father, all came back to his mind with 
striking distinctness, like the recollection of a dream at first for- 
gotten. He recalled also his father’s words: “ Never again let me 
set eyes on you: you have no more a father—I have no more a 
son !” 

Where was he to go now? What was he to do? 
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The canal ran close by. Titus looked towards it, even approached 
it with a thoughtful air; but the water was black and muddy, and he 
turned from it, saying : 

“Tf it had been, at least, schicdam or porter, there might have 
been some satisfaction in drowning oneself in it; but, in such horrible 
stuff as that—one must first have lost one’s senses.” 

Mechanically he turned his steps towards the tavern of the Franes- 
Soudards, where he found a numerous party assembled—Van Kick, 
Van Hopp, and many others. They all received him with loud 
shouts of joy, and invited him to eat, drink, and play. A glass was 
set before him, and he ingenuously related all that had happened to 
him since their last meeting. 

A singular change immediately took place in both the bearing and 
the countenances of these joyous comrades. Little by little, they 
moved farther from him; his glass was empty, and nobody thought 
of refilling it. 

“Tut, tut!” cried Van Hopp, with an insolent air, “such ridicu- 
lous stories won't go down here; you owed me my revenge the day 
before yesterday, and now you are trying to get off with a bungling 
excuse.” 

Titus swore, declared—stormed ; but they were all against him. 

“ Besides,” cried Van Hopp, “supposing what he says is true, I 
consider it very indecent of him to dare to come here and accept 
glasses of porter he can’t return.” 

“ Very true!” cried the others ; “ his conduct is contemptible !” 

Van Eick pointed to the young man’s glass, and Dame Catherine 
carried it away. 

The flames of shame and rage mounted into Titus’s face: he ground 
his teeth convulsively ; the punishment they were inflicting on him 
was a thousand times harder to bear than hunger. He rose, and 
darted a terrible look at the wretches : 

“ Cowards !” he cried, “ you insult me because I have no money !” 

“Exactly so,” replied big Van Hopp, with his stupid laugh ; 
“you've a wonderful power of penetration. But if you'll take my 
advice, you'll take yourself off from here as quickly as you can—if 
you don’t, we shall currycomb you like an ass, to give you a lesson 
in living.” 

Titus left the tavern, cursing heaven and earth, and pursued by 
shouts of heartless laughter. 

This time the poor fellow had serious thoughts of rushing to the 
canal ; but another idea entered his mind. 

He walked on without object, his head down-bent, and with a hang- 
dog look about him. 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered as he went along, “Jonas has gold. My 
father will have nothing more to do with me; even if I went back, 
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and he were to forgive me, I should lead the devil’s own life; no 
more porter, no more schiedam, no more cards, no more dice-boxes. 
I’d rather, a thousand times, drink the canal. By the soul of 
Satan, chance shall decide for me! Tl throw myself at old Jonas’s 
feet, and declare that the light of Judaism has penetrated my 
heart.” 

Thus resolved, and night having come, Titus found himself in front 
of the old Jew’s house. He walked round it several times, but at 
length climbed over the garden wall, and gave his ordinary signal ; 
this time, however, nobody answered it. Esther, no doubt, had been 
dismissed. 

For more than three hours Titus paced the garden walks, looking 
up at the house, at the moon, whose pale rays streamed through 
the lacework of the foliage. The cold became nipping. ‘Titus was 
desperate. 

At length he fancied he saw a light passing along the windows. 
It was only an idea, for the barred shutters were too closely 
shut to allow of a ray of light being visible from the interior. 
However, he went up to the door, and pushed it with his hand. It 
opened. 

Happy Titus instantly persuaded himself that the door could only 
have been left open on his account. Joyfully he took his way up the 
stairs, in the midst of the darkness, and made for Rebecca’s chamber. 
But just as he was stepping on to the landing-place, a door opened at 
the end of the long passage, and Jonas, in his shirt, and carrying a 
lamp in his hand, came towards him. 

The young man’s first thought was to fly; but he had not time, for 
the old man advanced towards him with surprising rapidity. He 
hid himself behind the door, hoping that the old man would pass 
without seeing him; but, on arriving near him, the Jew stopped 
and looked at him fixedly, his mouth tightly compressed, his eyes 
wide open, but dull, glaucous, void of intelligen¢ée—the eyes of a 
corpse. 

The sight filled Rembrandt’s son with indescribable horror ; his 
hair rose on his head, and his teeth chattered. He tried to utter a 
cry, but his voice died in his chest. 

After « moment’s pause, Jonas, without speaking a word—without 
the motion of a single muscle or fibre of his long face, continued his 
nocturnal walk. 

Titus saw in a moment that there was some mystery in this, and 
the desire to penetrate it as quickly took possession of him. Step by 
step he followed the Jew, with a courage far beyond what was 
natural to his character—or, rather, controlled by some unknown 
power. He followed the old broker as if drawn along by the same 
current, 
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Jonas trembled, his long, bare, and yellow legs making immense 
strides. He opened a large oaken door, and sprang into a dark 
room. 

When Titus entered after him, he thought he was in the interior 
of a cathedral, so vast and elevated was the room; the light carried 
by Jonas, incapable of lighting it to its full extent, shone like a bright 
spot in the midst of immensity. At the same time a strong smell of 
paint mounted to the young man’s brain, and, on the oak panels, 
he perceived a large number of pictures symmetrically hung, extending 
from the floor to the roof. 

Jonas had hurried to a set of ladder steps, up which he mounted as 
a cat might have done, holding on with one hand, and with the other 
raising his lamp, which threw a gigantic shadow into the depths of 
the vast room. On reaching the top of the steps, the old man 
straightened himself, and threw the rays of’ his lamp into a corner 
of the vaulted ceiling where hung—Rembrandt’s picture, ‘ Abraham’s 
Sacrifice ! 

Titus, on beholding the broker in this perilous position—his spine 
bent and thrown back—uttered an involuntary cry of terror : 

“Jonas! Jonas! what are you about? Take care!” 

At the sound of this voice, which rang through the building, he 
instantly turned, staggered, and clutched wildly at the wall; but his 
finger-nails found no hold, he lost his balance, the lamp dropped from 
his hand, and Titus, now plunged in darkness, heard a heavy fall, 
followed by a low groan. 

Rembrandt's son felt frozen to the marrow of his bones, a cold 
perspiration burst out all over him, his knces bent under his weight. 
He succeeded, however, in gaining the door: there he sank down upon 
the stones, and fainted. 

Several days passed. 

Jonas’s windows were no more opened; death-like silence reigned 
in his vast dwelling. The municipal authorities of the good city of 
Amsterdam, informed of these facts, directed the Jew’s house to be 
searched. The body of the broker was then discovered. 

But the most astonishing part of the affair was that a great number 
of the remarkable pictures in Jonas’s collection were recognised by 
artists or amateurs to whom they had belonged. All declared that 
these pictures had been purloined from them at different times, in a 
surprising and inexplicable manner ; by order of the sheriffs, they 
were restored to their owners. 

Rembrandt, in this manner, recovered his ‘ Meditative Philosopher’ 
and his ‘Abraham's Sacrifice.’ He recollected that the house he 
inhabited had been sold to him by the broker, and suspected the 
existence of some secret passage of communication; but all researches 
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on this subject were fruitless. The death of Jonas, however, reassured 
him as to the future. 

Titus and Rebecca retired to Bruges, and lived there happily to- 
gether. The son of Rembrandt became a miser, like his father: from 
the reception given him at the tavern of the Francs-Soudards by 
his good frienés Van Eick and Van Hopp, he had learned the value 


of money. 








Letters from India. 
By Tur Late Hon. EMILY EDEN. 


Tuesday, July 24th. 


Miss Fane came alone to dine with us, and we had the young band 
to play at dinner—a set of little boys, all under 14, who are learning 
music, and are to replace the old band as it wears out. It is surprising 
how well they played, and I had them here to-night that they might 
have the treat of the juggler, which quite answered to all parties. 
He is better the second time than the first. 


Wednesday, July 25th. 
Mr. Shakespear generally comes on Council days an hour before the 
Council begins to have a game at chess with me, and to-day I beat 
him, which, indeed, I generally do, but by a very hard struggle. 
George and I went 3 miles in the chariot to join the horses which 
we had sent on. Captain was waiting with them. We 


were in search of an old temple we had heard of, and though we could 
not find it, we had the comfort of knowing that it was not for want of 
asking after it, and we had, moreover, a delicious drive home by 
moonlight. 

It is odd that whenever George and I are alone we invariably find 
ourselves talking hard English politics—admiration of the prosperity 
of the country—of His Majesty's ministers, &e. Indian politics are 
clearly not half so amusing. 

Thursday, July 27th. 

An immense levée again ; but we had sent away all our tables and 
introduced more chairs, and it did better than last Thursday. I had 
a long consultation afterwards with the chief justice, who is a great 
hand at private theatricals, and George wanted to have some charades 
or & farce got up to vary our Tuesday’s parties. The chief justice 
would take the part of manager, and is dying to’ act. There are 
heaps of actors who have volunteered, but an actress cannot be found. 
There is a company of French actors coming from the Mauritius, and 
I think we might have them occasionally at Government House; but 
then again very few of the society speak French. The chief justice 
and one or two others are so set upon arranging a farce that perhaps 
they may make it out, but I cannot see how. 

And so we came up to Barrackpore, and Miss Fane came with us. 

2a 2 
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Barrackpore, Friday, July 28th. 

I never saw this place looking prettier. ‘The river comes nearly up 
to the house at this time of year, and makes that poor little snivelling 
Thames look like a miserable dirty drop of a thing. 

George and I went out riding in the afternoon by ourselves and 
went and listened to the band, which plays in the park every Friday, 
and did a bit of politeness to the Barrackporeans who assembled to 
hear it. We have been rather remiss about them lately. 

We were all playing at cards and billiards when an immense packet 
of letters came in, and the cards and counters, and balls and maces 
were all tossed anywhere and the packet torn open, and we all began 
screaming, “ That’s ’s hand,” and “There's Robert’s,” and “ This 
is from Maria to me,” and then came “ What’s the date?” “Is it the 
May overland packet?’ and then we all looked, and there was 
“ November, 1835,” at the top of each letter, and Captain Champneys 
began reading his, which was an elaborate excuse from a man at the 
Calcutta Custom House, saying that by some odd mistake these letters 
had been lying there fowr months, and had only just been discovered. 
They were answers to our Madeira letters; the second set you all 
sent off for us, which we have always given up as lost at sea—which 
we were starving for—which would have been worth their weight in 
gold at the time—and which, as it is, I have read all through with 
considerable interest, though I said out of spite that I would not. 
But it is provoking, is it not ? 


Monday, August Ist, 1836. 
We came back early to Calcutta. No letters. Sir H. Fane has 
been very ill to-day. George and I rode, and went to his house to 
ask after him, and thought his doctor very fidgetty about him. 


Tuesday, August 2nd. 
Sir H. Fane is much better. People here get into danger and out 
of danger in such a rapid manner, that it keeps one constantly on the 
alert. 


To tHe Countess or BucktNGHAMSHIRE. 
Government House, August 2nd, 
Finished August 9th, 1836. 

My prarest Sisrer,—There are no ships going, from the ridiculous 
reason that none have come in, but I go on writing all the same. 
The overland despatch, which came in last week, has been a shocking 
blow to us—knocked us down flat. It had every merit that an over- 
land mail should have; it came in Jess than two months from London 
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to Calcutta—the first time such a thing has ever happened. It 
brought accounts that our arrival here was known the 3rd of June ; 
it brought merchants’ answers to letters that were written only four 
months ago, but not a single line from any human being to us. 
“(a casse bras et jambe,” as Potier used to say; and from the stray 
papers that have been lent to us, we have collected garbled accounts 
of most interesting events. Mrs. 8. V——’s death I always ex- 
pected, and it is one of the few cases in which one feels almost secure 
that it is a change to blessedness. Such a really good life, and there 
are so few, that it certainly is pleasure rather than pain to think that 
the race is actually run and won. You have no idea how awful it is 
to receive a pile of English papers for two months, without letters to 
break what is to come, or to state it at once; but we go from paper 
to paper, looking at the list of deaths, not knowing what a day may 
bring forth. It is horrid! 

I have nothing p:rticularly new to say, though of course you are 
interested in the least details of the interesting people with whom we 
live. The rains have turned out a total failure, there has not been a 
drop for the last ten days, and we are steaming up the slop we made 
at first. However, the evenings are cooler than in the hot season, 
and the skies wonderfully beautiful. 

I think you would like to know about my garden. It is turning 
out very pretty, though the plants do not grow up in a night, as 1 
thought they would, but they have done a great deal in six weeks. 
Do you know the Gloriosa superba ?—a fine invention, and it grows 
almost wild here. We cannot achieve a cowslip, and nobody has ever 
seen a daisy, but the yucca (I do not know how it is spelt,—a sort of 
aloe I mean), with its thousands of white bells, grows along the sides 
of every road, and lovely it looks. Then there are roses all the year 
round here; that issome compensation. My garden is really pretty, 
but as I mean to make a sketch of it for you, whenever it is cool 
enough to sketch, I won’t describe it. I have had a sort of altar 
built in the middle of it, in imitation of one I saw at the head of a 
ghaut, the vase thereof to be filled with flowers. It was finished the 
hot day we were at Barrackpore. The natives do those things beauti- 
fully, and make them smooth and shining, like marble, with a com- 
position they call chwnam. My altar was built, and covered with all 
sorts of pretty ornaments; the three stark-naked savages who had 
put it up were admiring their work and putting a finishing touch 
here and there, when there came on one of those storms of rain which 
last ten minutes, and flood the whole place. The water filled the 
chinks of the new brickwork, and the altar fell quietly down like a 
card-house, and was all single bricks again. George was looking out 
of the window, and had the fun of seeing it. I have given general 
directions to be called when such a catastrophe is likely to occur, as 
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no fun must be wasted here. The natives very quietly set to work 
and built it all up again. I see the danger of this life will be the 
habit of fancying one may have anything one wants (except fresh air 
and friends). If twenty-four gardeners will not make a new garden, 
forty-eight will. Before I thought of this altar I had asked a 
Captain Fitzgerald, who is called a civil engineer, for a plan of a 
chunam vase for fish and water-lilies, and he is such a very civil 
engineer that he has not only made a beautiful design, but is putting 
up two of the vases, one on each side of my altar; but I try to 
remember that when we go back to Knightsbridge, I must haggle 
prodigiously about the price of a dozen iron sticks for the garden. 

For a Calcutta amusement I have set up pigeons in my balcony. 
Major Byrne gave me six beautiful pigeons, all manner of colours, 
and I have had part of my balcony netted over, and keep them there ; 
and as they all fight it is a constant diversion to keep the peace and 
to feed them all. It seems odd to require these diversions, but the 
sun now sets so late that we can barely be out an hour. We cannot 
go till 6.15, and till that time we are from 9 a.m., when we breakfast, 
obliged to fill up the time for ourselves. Fanny and I sit together in. 
the morning, but absolute solitude is quite necessary, great part of the 
day, for everybody ; and one’s eyes grow tired of reading and drawing, 
and then Fanny takes to her parrots and paroquets, and I am able to 
offer a pea to a pigeon. 

This letter is now a week old (August 8th), and we have had seven 
days of dreadful weather, hot and vapoury, and not a breath of air nor 
a drop of rain, and everybody says it is very odd and very shocking, 
but just what they told us to expect the end of September; but that, 
I take the liberty to remark, is no reason why we are to suffer from it 
the beginning of August. Poor little Chance feels it dreadfully, and 
I am afraid is not long for this world. He has had two fits this week, 
which is the sure sign, in this country, of a dog not being able to bear 
the climate. has taught him such quantities of odd tricks, 
and he is so unlike anything else here, that he will be a dreadful loss 
to the whole family. There is no such thing as a small dog to be seen 
here. I took him last night to sleep in my mosquito-house, that he 
might have the advantage of the punkah. Could you make such a 
sacrifice for Dandy? But neither he nor anything else can breathe 
at night, just now, without a punkah, so I am obliged to help him. 

We are, happily, all well, though there has been a great deal of 
illness in Calcutta; the doctors say their list has trebled the last fort- 
night. Sir H. Fane has been one of the worst cases, but he is out of 
danger, and goes off to the Sundheads in one of our boats to-morrow. 
That is always the final cure, and I take it to be a thorough punish- 
ment for the folly of being ill. People generally go in the pilot vessels, 
which are swarming with cockroaches; and they cruise about, for ten 
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days, in the roughest of seas, but come back pretty well. Though 
people have very violent illnesses here, and those that are well 
look about as fresh as an English corpse, yet I do not think the 
mortality is greater than in any other country, and the old-fashioned 
days of imprudence about health are quite as much gone by as the 
times of great extravagance. People save their money, and don’t go 
out in the sun. 

Wright has been laid up with erysipelas in her foot. Rosina is an 
- excellent old creature, yet she is sometimes ten minutes trying to put 
the eye into the hook instead of the hook into the eye; and in the 
morning, when I say I will wear my blue muslin, she brings out my 
pink satin with short sleeves, and says, “Dees blue gown the Lady 
Sahib mean?” She gave a cunning wink yesterday when I asked how 
Wright was: “She cry because me dress her lady; but never mind, 
she can’t dress lady without her foot, poor ting. When foot get well, 
she dress lady again, and me hold pins.” I asked her how Chance 
was after his physic: “Oh! so crass, so crass! when Jimhoe (that is 
Chance’s servant) pour castor oil down, me tell Jimhoe ‘ You no go 
home while Chance ill; and he say, ‘Oh, no, on no account!’ he set 
by Chance all day.” The only amusing thing I have here is their 
broken English. 

God bless you, my very dear sister. I wish I was not so oppressed 
with the tiresomeness of my own letters. I think I wont write any 
more, but just drive quietly to East Combe, sit down in the breakfast- 
room on that low chair, take the ‘Favourite of Nature’ out of that 
bookcase over the fireplace, open the window wide for some real fresh 
air, and have a good gossip while you arrange your flowers. Oh dear, 
dear! but it is no use talking; only I do live in England for hours 
together, though you don’t perceive me. 

Your most particularly affectionate, 
E. FE. 


To a rien, 
Government House, August 3rd, 1836. 


We went to see the Alipore Jail, where prisoners, who would be 
hanged in England, are shut up for life. They are (as I suppose 
all people are who-have nothing left to hope for) a most desperate set, 
and about two years ago murdered a Mr. Richardson, the magistrate 
who had the charge of Alipore Jail. ‘They are all fettered, of course, 
but they threw him down when he was visiting them, and murdered 
him with the little brass jars which all natives carry about with them 
to drink out of. His poor wife was sitting in the carriage at the door, 
and never knew what was going on till the body was found. Mr. 
Patten, his successor, wished George to see the jail, and so we all went 
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together that we might be all brass-potted at once, if it was to be done 
—and there was an army of soldiers—Dr. Drummond to bring us to 
life—and the Chief Justice to try the murderers. At first we had not 
intended to walk round amongst them, but they looked very peaceable, 
and we were curious to see them. They were 1200 in number—all 
confined for capital crimes, and all sorts of castes and tribes—not at 
all ferocious-looking, and, in fact, here, where life is little valued, a 
great proportion of them are shut up for what would be merely man- 
slaughter or an assault with us. It was melancholy to see the very 
old men who had been in fetters for so many years, but worse to see 
some very young ones, with life before them, the whole of it to be 
passed in this prison-yard. There were six boys—the eldest thirteen, 
the youngest only nine—who had been sent from up the country only 
that morning, convicted of murder ; in fact, a quarrel with another 
boy—they were already fettered, and sitting in a group together—and 
there they are for life! The prisoners presented quantities of petitions, 
which Mr. Patten says they do every time he goes round the jail. 
Some of them beg so hard that some term may be named—if it is only 
100 years—that they may think they have a chance of getting out. 

You may have read in Miss Roberts about the Thugs, a species of 
Burkers, but more cool-blooded. They travel for weeks with their 
victims, and at last contrive to strangle them and bury them: and 
this has been going on for centuries, and only discovered lately, since 
which 2000 Thugs have been taken, and either hanged or transported. 
There were none in the jail to-day, but Mr. Patten says he always 
keeps them apart from the others, and he had one there a little while 
wgo who was six feet high, and whose hair hung down to his feet, and 
spread over three feet of ground besides; it was twisted like ropes, 
and he said that he used to keep the knife and ropes with which he 
despatched his victims hid in his hair. 


Thursday, August 4th. 

We had our usual levée, and George went to see the Asiatic College, 
where I called for him, and he drove to Mrs. Wilson’s Orphan Asylum. 
The children have been working a table-cover I gave them, and have 
done it beautifully, and I paid for it and brought it home. 


Friday, August 5th. 

We went to Mrs. Leache’s benefit at the Town Hall; the acting 
was really very good. All arhateur acting, except the female per- 
formers; but the heat! Even the most hardened Indians say they 
never felt anything like it. There was a great crowd; very small 
punkahs ; and nothing but a hot steam coming in at the windows. 
“This gives you a perfect idea of our September,” they say with an 
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air of perspiring complacency. “So much the greater shame for your 
August,” is all I can say in answer. Everybody has been, or is, ill 
except us. Our English constitution still keeps up. 


Sunday, August 7th. 

Was so hot that nobody could go to morning church, and in the even- 
ing we went to the Fort Church, which was like a kettle of boiling 
water; but Mr. simmered out an excellent sermon while we 
were stewing. 

Monday, August 8th. 

Council day, and consequently I beat poor Mr. Shakespear a game 
of chess. 

Dwarkananth Tagore, « very rich native, had asked us to go and 
see his villa. He is a follower of Ram Mohun Roy; speaks excellent 
English; has built a regular English villa, with billiard-room, &c., 
and fitted it up with statues and pictures, and Copley Fieldings, and 
Prouts, and French china, &c.; and he asked us to name a day on 
which to see it. George was delighted, and named Monday; upon 
which all Calcutta got greatly excited, because the Governor-General 
was going to dine with a native. The fact of a native dining with a 
Governor-General is much more remarkable, and Dwarkananth is one 
of the very few that would even sit by while we were eating. How- 
ever, we only went to see the place, and went in particular state, in 
order to please the poor, fussy people, with carriages-and-four and 
guards. William and Fanny in his phaeton, and Major in his 
cab, and Captain — in his, and even the Doctor in his, and 
George and I in the Government coach, and quantities of servants ; 
in short, nothing could look less affable—or be more easy—when we 
got there. Dwarkananth talks excellent English, and had got Mr. 
Parker, one of the cleverest people here, to do the honours; and there 
were elephants on the lawn, and boats on the tank, and ices in the 
summer-house, and quantities of beautiful pictures and books, and 
rather a less burning evening than usual; so it answered very well, 
and we came home, with all the noise we could make, to dinner. But 
we hear he gives remarkably good dinners to everybody else. 

George says he is sure that the staring rownd look which every- 
body’s eyes have here, is not, as is always supposed, occasioned by the 
heat and by the shrinking of the eyelids, but by the knack they have 
of wondering at everything. The least deviation from every day's 
routine put them out. 


Tuesday, August 9th. 
More astonishment for them! There is a French company of 
actors just landed from the Mauritius, and, to diversity our ‘Tuesdays, 
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I have sent for them, and saw M. de la Jarriette to-day, and engaged 
him ; and as we cannot make the Town Hall scenery fit our ball-room, 
we are going to have a little theatre fitted up for ourselves. 


Wednesday, August 10th. 

Saw Captain - , Who undertakes to have the theatre ready by 
Tuesday. ‘The newspapers have taken up the theatricals as quite 
correct, and think it right that there should be amusement at Govern- 
ment House ; but there is a party against them, though the odd thing 
is, that some of the very strict ones, who will not come to our Tues- 
days when there is dancing, do not think the plays so bad. It does 
seem very odd that mothers of families should not see how absolutely 
right it is that the number of boys who are here (exposed to every 
possible temptation, and in a country where it is a fashion to seem 
dissipated and extravagant), should be, if possible, kept in good society, 
and under the eye of people on whom their promotion depends. And 
if dancing here from nine to half-past eleven, without cards, without 
supper, without even wine, amuses them, and keeps them in the society 
of respectable people, it surely must be betier than shutting up the 
house, and saying it is wrong to be amused. It is very difficult, at 
least I think so; but the young cadets and writers do not, and I am 
sure they do not get too much of it. TI inclose from the paper the 
amusements of the month. It is just the same thing in every day’s 
paper. We hada large dinner in the evening. I wish that were 
reckoned immoral, but the very strictest make no objection to that. 


Thursday, August 11th. 


We had rather a smaller set of visitors, and more amusing. Sir H. 
Fane is gone to the Sandheads, to recover from his fever. George 
wrote to ask if any honours of salutes, &c., could be paid to his 
embarkation. We think so much of these things, and are by no 
means easy in our minds upon the subject of a salute that our Fort 
did not return to our ship Wolf, because Wolf had gone and distin- 
guished herself in order to take some pirates, so that we did not 
know her to be our own particular frigate. The papers are full of it, 
but I do not see what ean be done, for, being both English, it is diffi- 
cult for the fort and the frigate to go to war, and yet that is the only 
sensible, easy way out of it. However, we can be in no such difficulty 
between the Commander-in-Chief and the Governor-General. The 
aide-de-camp in waiting begged to intimate that he and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were going on board “ strictly incog.”—quite strict, 
you understand. 

We closed our box for England to-day, and just as it was nailed down 
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we received a large packet of letters by the Isabella Cooper, chiefly 
of March, and some up to the 12th of April—a nice long one from 
you, one of Mr. ’s to me and one to Fanny, and two or 
three others. We went in the evening to Barrackpore—George and 
I in the carriage ; and besides having studied my letters all the after- 
noon, I read them with him then. It is very shocking, but there were 
two long letters from Lady Glengall, and we have known for three weeks 
of her death by that overland packet. I wish that overland packet did 
not come in its unfinished slammacking way, interfering with the 
regular course of things. We have also received our box of books, 
which are very satisfactory as far as they go, but not half enough. 
However, you will have received, long ago, letters by which you will 
perceive that we want books—more and oftener. It is of vital 
importance that we should feed our poor yellow Indian minds with 
constant amusement, so I wish, dear, you would take upon yourself to 
send off a box of the newest publications once in two months, and do 
not let people scratch anything out of your list. The more trash the 
better. We are essentially trashy by nature, write a good deal of 
trashiness superinduced by India ; so only be liberal of any books— 
but those that concern India—and we shall not complain. 


Friday, August 12th. 

We had a sort of a puppet-show, called a Cutpootley, in the evening, 
more like the Fantoccini, I believe, but I never saw them. It was 
very pretty ; at least fifty little puppets on the stage at once, dancing 
nautches, riding elephants, &c.; and between the acts the showmen 
mimicked old women and English sailors, greatly to the amusement of 
our servants. 


Saturday, August 15th. 


Mr. Blunt arrived from China, where he went about three months 
ago, and took some commissions from us to the C. Elliots, which they 
have not yet had time to execute; but Mrs. Elliot has sent us two 
very pretty filagrea card-cases of silver, and a delicious piece of satin 
for George, much too good to be the dressing-gown she calls it. Mr. 
Blunt, too, has brought two Siamese partridges for our menagerie, the 
only entirely new birds I have seen. They are very small, something 
like the breast of a peacock on the back, with rich brown crests and 
scarlet legs, and all other colours speckled here and there, somehow or 
another. 

George is going to build a school, at his own private expense, for native 
children, and we went to look for a corner of the Park to put it in. 
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Sunday, August Ith. 
Went to morning church. 
Old Mr. Trower, our Futtyghur neighbour, came over to see my 
garden, which he stocks with flowers; and his nephew, Captain 
Fitzgerald, is building two beautiful vases here for fish. 


A very hot day, and we only dawdled about the garden on the 
elephant. 


Monday, August 15th. 

We were in Calcutta by half-past seven. 

The theatre is almost finished, and is as pretty a little article as I 
ever saw, with orchestra, dressing-room, &e. A very hard-working 
morning. The lamps would not do, and the French people are very 
troublesome ; and our band chose to give themselves airs, and could not 
play vaudevilles; and 1 found the benevolent driven into a 
frenzy of a quiet description by them, so I took upon myself, for the 
first time, and scolded everybody all round, particularly the band- 
master, who has wanted it some time; and I found myself saying, quite 
seriously, “I have not an idea what you mean, Mr. -——, by the 
etiquette of the first violin and second violin. The Governor-General 
must have whatever music he chooses to order, and it is your fault if 
the band can’t play it. It is a great disgrace for you if, when Lord 
Auckland wishes for some vaudevilles, you cannot play them.” It was 
so like one of T. Hook’s speeches, but it had immediate effect, and I 
fancy he is perfect master of ‘ Faut Voublier’ and ‘Qa m’est égal’ 
by this time. 

I crept into the ball-room to overhear the actors rehearse, and it 
was rather refreshing to hear the little jolly songs of their farces. The 
jewne premivre is not to say pretty ; but she carries off her ugliness 
very well, and seems to be a really good actress. 


Tuesday, August 16th. 

A shocking catastrophe! The jeune premiere has got one of the 
fevers all new arrivals have, by rehearsing in the heat yesterday ; and 
as M.de la Jarriette, the manager, says, with a strong “ Comment 
doubler nos emplois dans un pays comme celui-ci, et comment jouer 
sans jeune premivre ?” it is put off till her fever leaves her, and 
Captain — and Captain — have passed the morning in pre- 
paring our guests to-night to dance, instead of listening to a play 
they cannot understand. I suppose everybody had made up their 
mind to come, for it was the largest party we have had yet, and the 
hottest night. I thought the crowd might render the house untenable, 
so I went out on the verandah, and there was not the slightest 
difference between the heat of a ball-room and the natural atmosphere. 
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Wednesday 17th, Thursday 18th, and Friday 19th. 
I was done up with pains in my head and bones, and thought I was 
going to have the fever that everybody else has, but I believe it was 
only the extraordinary damp heat of the weather. 


Saturday, August 20th. 
Still hot; but there was a great storm in the afternoon, and when 
George and I went out driving the evening was quite cool, with plenty 
of air, and I felt suddenly quite well again and very hungry. I always 
have detested heat, and now I see why. 
Sunday, August 21st. 
It poured so violently, that after the carriage came round we couid 
not go to church; but we had a nice cool drive in the evening, and 
ended at the Fort Church, and came home to a late dinner. 


To a Frrenp. 


Government House, August 22nd. 
I am dreadfully perplexed as to whom I ought to address in your 
family, because I am in a fright for fear and should 
be at all remiss in their letters, which are very valuable; and yet as 





for spinning three answers to the same family out of my exhausted 
brain, it is totally impossible—the largest spiders, such as we grow 
here; could not do it. 

We have bought some beautiful Chinese drawings on rice paper, 
some like your butterflies and some figures that are lovely, and I sent 
for a Chinese painting-box, meaning to paint some on English paper. 
(‘The Chinese have taken to draw on our paper.) However, when 
the box came, I found that there are so few hours here of open 
windows that I have little time even for common drawing, so I just 
tried what it would do, made a beautiful butterfly, and now send 
the box to —she might paint on silk with it. She must wet the 
colours, and then put a little spoonful of them in the mortar and 
pestle them about, which in a cool climate is charming exercise, and 
then put the colour on the paper as thick as possible. The brushes 
are very good for all drawing. I have had a large collection given me, 
and use nothing else. There are also in the large packing-box some 
tale figures, which came to George amongst some other goods he 
bought, and he thought they might amuse your children. I think 
there is a set of the Government House servants among them, but I 
am not quite sure, as we have had so many of these tale figures 
brought us that I do not know which is gone where. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robertson are going off directly to the Cape on 
account of his health, but it will be just as good for her, Everybody 
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is at their yellowest, because the rains have been a failure, and August 
has turned out as ill as September. It is just what Dr. — told 
us about September, which is not nice, but true, that it feels like living 
in a hot poultice; and he says that the cold weather, which people 
make a fuss about, is like a cold one. Everybody almost has been ill 
except us. 


To tHe Hon. anp Rev. Rosert Epen. 
August 31st, 1836. 

My pearest Rosert,—I am going to try an overland despatch to 
you, and there is just a danger that you will be overwhelmed with 
letters all at once—be like a babe in the wood, buried painfully with 
leaves, or sheets. 

Fanny has written a long letter to Mary by the Perfect, which 
sailed on Saturday (the 27th), and I alse wrote to you. There was 
not much in it, except that I mentioned a small present I had sent 
Mary-—a nest of Burmese boxes, and I should like her to give one of 
them to Willy. They are very common boxes, but the sort of thing 
she likes; and as Grindlay is particularly charged to pay all expenses 
of everything we send to you, I do not mind sending a small present. 
I could not afford a good one just now, as we are all utterly ruined by 
the wear and tear of the rainy season, which not only destroys every- 
thing we have in hand, but makes the very few things that are left in 
the market about four times the price they are in England ; and yet, 
hot as it is, people expect us to go about dressed, so we must buy 
these bad, dear goods. ‘The box of books, as we have told you in our 
Perfect letter was very acceptable, but not half enough. ‘“ Many and 
often” is the only rule about sending us books, for we cannot get them 
here at all. There is no occupation but reading for wretched imprisoned 
women in this country. 

George is preparing a very pretty present for Mary from Moor- 
shedabad, but it cannot be completed till the rains are over—so, 
mind! I have not mentioned it. I have not alluded to it—you can’t 
guess what I mean—I only know a secret, and as I thought you might 
think yourselves neglected in that box sent by the Perfect, I had a 
great mind to say what I know, but I did not. _ 

I hope you go on writing muchly. We consider your letters 
models; they are very popular, and George says they are some of the 
best we receive. 

We are all quite well, which is much to our credit, for there never 
was such weather—so damp and hot. Fairy, William’s little grey- 
hound, had a shocking fit yesterday from mere heat, and, after an 
hour’s struggle for life, we called in Dr. Drummond, who bled her 
just like a lady, tied up her arm, and saved her. 

God bless you dear, dearest Robert! and keep writing those good 
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letters. How many children have you now? But love to Mary, 
and if this arrives before the Perfect, send it to 
But they say it has no chance of arriving at all. 
Your most affectionate 
ene E. E. 





To a Frienp. 
September 2nd, 1836. 

As usual after a ship sails, or, rather, while it is clearing, I rest 
from a journal a week, and write up all my other letters; but to-day, 
being the 2nd of September, and your own particular birthday, I 
think it due to myself to begin writing to you again, because without 
your birthday I never should have had you; and if I had not had you, 
I never should have been parted from you; and if I were not parted 
from you, I should not have had that constant craving to write to you. 

T left off on Tuesday, the 22nd of August, when we had our French 
play in the evening. We dined early, and drove after dinner, and 
then dressed for the play. I never saw a prettier theatre than we 
had, with scenes, and a place for the orchestra, and a dressing- 
room on each side, and beautifully lighted up, because one of the 
great lustres of the ball-room happened to hang right in the middle 
of the stage. We had L’Affair d’ Honneur and Vatel, which last was 
acted quite as well as I ever saw it in Paris or London. Nothing 
could go off better, and it is the first attempt we have made at amusing 
others which has amused us. I take it more than half the audience 
did not understand French, but those who did laughed a little more 
in consequence, to show their superiority. It was really refreshing 
to hear those dear little cracked vaudeville airs—they are so merry, 
and so wn-languid. The actors had a supper after the play, and, as 
Mars told me, sung “des couplets charmants & Thonneur de milord.” 
But the gaiety of the supper was checked by the actresses fainting 
away, owing to the heat and the fatigue of dressing. 

On Wednesday, the 24th, we were not tired, or headached, because 
we had not been bored, Thursday, the 25th, we had an immense 
levée of those who did not come to the play, to show that they still 
visited us, though we are so wicked, and of those who did, to say they 
were extremely amused, and should go on visiting us, because we are 
so pleasant. Captain — sailed for China with Captain Stanley, 
and we do not expect him back for three months. He is very much 
reduced by his illness. We went up to Barrackpore in the evening. 


Saturday, September 3rd. 
Captain — went to pass the day at the villa of Dwarkananth 
Tagore, that native we went to see, who is the only man in the country 
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who gives pleasant parties. He asked his guests to bring either drawing 
materials or music with them, and his best pictures were put out for 
them to copy; and there were musical instruments, with only one 
professional man to keep them all going. Some gentlemen sang, some 
played the flute, violin, &c., &c. Captain — made an excellent 
copy of a Prout. There were ices and luxuries, and when he came 
away, the ladies were arriving to join their husbands at dinner. In 
this country, where nobody can go out in the open air, there is some 
merit in finding a new way of passing a day in the house. 








Sunday, September 4th. 

A charity sermon for the lafant Schools. Fanny and I took a drive 
in the evening. The weather is beginning to improve a little; there 
are such heavy rains now, most part of the day, that the evenings are 
really cooler. 


Thursday, September 8th. 

We had such a crowd this morning, amongst others two Germans, 
a man and his wife, who are just come down the Euphrates, she being 
the first woman who has ever taken that route. They say they were 
travelling, and were robbed of all their papers, money and clothes, by 
two highly accomplished swindlers who joined them (“ Pauline” still 
declares they were much too gentlemanlike to mean really to rob 
them, and she still expects to have her boxes, trinkets, &c., forwarded 
to her from the other side of Persia. Colonel Chesney found them in 
this condition, and helped them with means to come on to Calcutta, 
where M. 1i———-— means to set up as a doctor on the homeopathic 
system. ‘They have been through all sorts of adventures. She has 
travelled disguised as a man, and then as a Circassian woman, and was 
nearly shipwrecked ; and in the meanwhile there are great suspicions 
that though their hardships are true, their story is not, and that they 
are Russian spies coming to see how to take our India. We shall be 
sold for slaves in Kamtschatka at least. I do not believe our adventures 
are half over. We went up to Barrackpore in the evening. 

Yours most affectionately, 
E. E. 


To tHe Countess or BuckINGHAMSHIRE. 


Government House, September, 27th, 1836. 
My praresr Sister,—I am suddenly seized with a wish to write 
to you. I can’t think what about, but so it is, and I am proud of 
having any wish—of being able to wish a wish. 
All they prophesied of September has been more than realised by 
the wretched hot event, and if you could feel what my room is at this 
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instant—dark and punkah’d as it is—if (I say) you were suddenly 
transported to it, and I had exchanged into Eastcombe, instead of 
sitting down to write to me, you would begin screaming for Stretton 
and Coleman to come and pull you out of the copper into which you 
had accidentally fallen. ‘The thermometer is only at 90’, and in the 
hot season it used to be at 95°; but then the air was dry, and there 
was every now and then a storm and a cool evening ; but now it is so 
hot and heavy day and night. Horrid! I don’t think India a nice 
place, and George has suddenly discovered that it is a desperate 
climate. They say this may last till the end of October, and the 
disgraceful thing is, that with all this we are all remarkably well. 
We look like so many yellow demons, and my individual appearance 
is even more finished than the others, for lriday night happened to 
be particularly hot, and the bearers who were pulling my punkah fell 
asleep—the first time it has happened, I must say. I was nearly 
stifled, and the upshot was that some of the blood vessels about my 

Whe gave way, and I look exactly as if I had been fighting, or rather 
did look, for they are mended to-day. 

We are so longing for more ships; our last sea letters were dated 
the 27th of April—five months ago. Last Sunday I got a letter by 
the Overland Packet from of the 1st of July, and another 
from the Duke of Devonshire of the same date, giving a great deal of 
amusing gossip; and as those were almost the only two private letters 
that came to Calcutta, they were perfectly invaluable. 

I wonder, sister, you did not send yesterday to ask after me, only 
you are not attentive in that way. The butcher, or the grocer, or 

‘somebody must have mentioned in the morning the narrow escape we 
had coming down from Barrackpore. His lordship took a fancy to 
come down on Sunday night, which would always be more convenient, 
only I do not think it right; but our steamer is out of repair, so we 
have to be governed by the tide for the conveyance of all the servants, 
and the tide of the Hooghly is very imperious in its way. So the 
servants all embarked in the evening, and we all set off at nine with a 
moon rather brighter than an English sun, and clouds of fire-flies to 
match, and a slight pretence of fresh air or cool air. It is clearly the 
best hour for going out. We always send our horses to the Govern- 
ment House bungalow half way, and we were a large party changing 
horses—Fanny and William in his phaeton (the other aides-de-camp 
in their gigs), and I observed it would be odd if we arrived safely, 
merely judging from the manner of horses in India; they are all 
raving mad, and there never is a day without an accident on the 
course. We went well for a mile, and then met a palanquin packed 
for a long journey, which, with all its accompaniments of bearers, 
boxes, &e., is enough to frighten any horse. One of our leaders 
turned short round, dragged the carriage off the road, and settled 
VOL. X¥¥I. 2B 
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himself with his head in the carriage looking at George and me—very 
pleasant, but we did not want him; and in the shake the postillion, 
who drove the wheelers, was knocked off, and fell between his two 
horses. The Syces all ran to help him, taking immense care not 
really to go near the kicking horses; all the natives are frightened 
to death at the least trifle. Giles, to my surprise, poured forth heaps 
of directions in pure Hindustani; the guards, as usual, stood stock- 
still, without attempting to help; and George and I spoke English, 
which nobody understood. And while we all were busy in our voca- 
tions, the horse that the other postillion was riding watched his 
opportunity, saw that nobody would interfere, reared up and flung 
himself back on the man. We thought at first the man was killed, 
however he camr to after a time; and, though he is very much hurt 
and laid up for a long while, there are no bones broke. It is a great 
inconvenience on this sort of occasions not knowing the language. 
However Mr. — and Captain came up to us, and we got 
hold of a hackery (or bullock-cart), and made up a good bed on it for 4 
the man, and left some of the Syces to take care of him, and came 
home safely after half an hour’s delay; but such a scene altogether, I 
never witnessed. My nerves, which were very good in a carriage, 
are becoming utterly ruined from the starting and kicking state the 
horses always are in. 


Wednesday, September 28th. 

A ship sails to-morrow, so this must be finished. We had such a 
delicious storm last ntght—such thunder !—it has cleared the air won- 
derfully. It thinned our Tuesday’s ball too. 

I think you will like to know that we are all losing our eyesight 
from living so much in the dark, and George writes his away. 

Eyer yours, most affectionately, 
E. E. 


To a Frienp. 


Government House, October 7th, 1836. 
* * * * * 

Chance continues to be remarkably well, you will be happy to hear, 
or rather has become so, for he was very ailing at one time; but since 
I have allowed him to sleep under my punkah at night, and sent him 
out for a swim every morning and evening, his dear little constitution 
has righted. has taught him an immense variety of tricks, 
which he displays at dessert, and which not only make conversation in 
a country where that article does not abound, but which really do 
surprise some people not used to the highly educated modern dog. 
Mrs. was suddenly forced into an interminable fit of laughter 
by seeing Chance lie down on his back and feed himself with his hind 
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paw, and she has not relapsed into gravity since. The servants now, 
seeing what a treasure he is, call him “ Chance Sahib,” and have got 
over their mussulmanic prejudices enough to take him up in their 
hands, though they scream like rabbits if he barks. Fanny will tell 
you about her bird, which is very amusing. 

My pigeons are all grown so tame that they scufile into my lap to 
be fed when I sit down on the floor to feed them. They have only 
one fault; they lay nothing but addled eggs. I should not dislike 
some addled young pigeons; they would be giddy, pleasant young 
creatures—only they won’t come. 

Yours most affectionately, 
E. E. 






To 1HE Hon. Mrs. Even. 


Barrackpore, October 20th, 1836. 

My prarest Mary,—Is not it time to write to you? I really often 
put off writing when I amin the mind for it, from the impossibility of 
finding anything new to say, and the conviction of the bore my letters 
must be. 

A very beautiful Armenian woman died yesterday, who has for 
several years been a subject of curiosity to Caleutta. ‘The Armenians 
do not mix much in society, but she came occasionally to our parties, 
covered with the most splendid diamonds, and every day she drove on 
a particular part of the course in a beautiful earriage, with an oldish, 
ordinary-looking Armenian driving his gig, close by her. ‘They never 
seemed to speak, but he never quitted the side of the carriage. Some 
said he was her father-in-law, or her uncle, watching that nobody 
spoke to her; some, that he was her lover, trying to speak to her him- 
self. However, for five years this has gone on every day, and last 
week we passed them several times. Her death is in the paper to-day, 
—of fever, of course, and I see she was only twenty-four. I think the 
poor woman must have died of the bore of those drives. — 

We came up to Barrackpore last night, and are preparing this 
morning for a party to the Barrackporeans. There are not ladies 
enough belonging to the station to dance, but we have got a conjuror, 
who has been acting at Calcutta with great success, to come for the 
night. They say he is a very vulgar man; asksif any gentleman will 
lend him an’at or an ’andkerchief; but is a good conjuror,—and as he 
charges £20 for the night, he ought to be. 

We have, as usual, got the house full, a system which has entirely 
spoiled the charm of Barrackpore to me. It is such a comfort at Cal- 
cutta to have four days out of the seven, and very often five, without 
the danger of even a morning visit; whereas here we have people all 
day long. Any idea of being in the country is all nonsense, when you 
232 
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ean only go out one hour in the twenty-four, and that is in the dark, 
now. Even George has given up gardening asa bad job. I must say, 
after we have abused the weather so much, that the change the last 
week has been quite delightful. The evenings are quite cool, partly 
from very thick fog ; but still they are cool, and the days are no longer 
oppressive. We still go on with our punkahs, and, indeed, I am 
ashamed to say that I keep mine still going all night; but then I pull 
the sheet well over me, so you may imagine that the season is very 
inclement. The old Indians really get up a shiver, and say, “ Well, I 
think you have nothing better than this in England!” Poor dears! 
Yet nature might have made me such as these, therefore “I'll not 
disdain,” as Autolyeus says. Indeed, India will make me so in another 
year, so perhaps it is better not to disdain. 

» Will you tell Miss Ridley that Mr. sent me her letter, and 
as I am always particularly glad to do anything she asks, I asked him 
to dinner forthwith and to a ball, and now we have brought him to 
Barrackpore, which is the only great distinction the Governor-General 
can show to a young writer. We have brought Mr. — , Robert's 
protégé too, and they seem to be very happy. Mr. — is very 
good-looking, I think, and has brought colour and health enough to 
last him full three weeks, though a fortnight is the general term. 


_ Lo a Frienp. 
Calcutta, Thursday, November 3rd, 1856. 

Amongst our visitors to-day we had one of the Mysore princes, the 
eldest son of 'Tippoo, who was ushered in by Colonel . He was 
eating pawn all the time, which is a measure of etiquette—a proof 
that he is an equal of the parties he visits. There is no sort of atten- 
tion I should not like to pay his fallen grandeur, but I wish he would 
not eat pawn—it is the most horrid-smelling thing in the world. He 
said he thought I had not known him, when he passed George and 
me the day before, out riding. I repelled the false assertion with 
becoming scorn, and then he said, “I thought you would not know 
me, because now I do dress like my lord. My lord, he wear drab 
hat, so I have hat exackerly like my lord’s.” This precise imitation 
of George’s hat was a velvet drab-coloured concern, bound with gold 
lace, and a great ruby stuck in front of it. He asked if George was 
likely to go on wearing a white hat, and I intimated, confidentially, - 
that I knew he had a large case of black ones with him, upon which 
Tippoo said he should return to his black hat whenever my lord did; 
and he ended by saying, he came to ask leave to join us when he met 
us out riding. Such a shocking prospect. He knows very little 
English, and his ideas probably are fewer than his words. 
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We came up to Barrackpore in the afternoon, and had the pleasure 
of reading your letter of June all the way up. 


Friday, Nov. 4th. 

We had our conjuror last night. He was really very amusing— 
cockneyish in his language; but some of his tricks were very sur- 
prising, and at all events it had the full effect of pleasing the canton- 
ment. The Danish Governor of Serampore (with the Governess) 
crossed the Hooghf} on purpose to see him, and the old Governor 
nearly fell out of his chair with surprise and delight when Mr. — 
made him blow on the six of “arts,” which immediately became the ace 
of spades ; and as at Serampore they have not learned much English, 
and have nearly forgotten all their 'rench, he expressed his gratitica- 
tion at the end of each trick by throwing himself back in his chair, 
with a roar of laughter, and saying “ C'est ca!” You will be glad to 
know that the Governor commanding the Division stuck his foot on a 
box containing my pocket-handkerchief, and though the foot was a 
large one, the box a wooden one, and the handkerchief French cambric, 
yet the box was found full of peas, and my handkerchief was discovered 
under a hat at the other endof theroom. The Brigadier professed he 
bad not been so much amused since he came to India; and as for 
Major and Mrs, ———, they had enough to think of for a month,—I 
should say for more, considering how little thought does here. The 
rest of the company really thought it the greatest treat they could 
have had: a popular government in short. But they have all 
called here this morning—out of the proper day—to express their 
happiness, and I am so tired I should like to cry. However, we are 
paid for it, I suppose. 

My young ladies’ quadrille is all arranged—even the dress is made 
and the partners all named, which, to spare their feelings, I did from 
my own observation, and made Captain ——-— write a regular aide- 
de-camp’s invitation to join my quadrille; and I believe the right 
gentlemen are secured, with one melancholy exception,—that of one 
gentleman who dances eternally with everybody, seeing that he has 
two feet—but he has only one hand—one real hand I mean, the other 
is made of iron, but seems to me to have as many joints as the real 
one. However, the young ladies all objected to the gentleman with 
the iron hand, and as he had made a great point of coming, we could 
only avoid him by pleading eight prior engagements. 

Fanny is now going to get up a married ladies’ quadrille. We are 
doubtful about it, so it is going on in an underhand way by means of 
Mrs. —. I think it will come right at last. We cannot make out 
our dresses to our miuds, but perhaps there will be a fresh supply of 
goods in the market before the day comes. 
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has just come in, in such a sailor-like fashion. He and the 

other aides-de-camp have built a boat, which was launched yesterday, 
and is called the Hmly, and they mean to pull in it themselves 
during the cold weather. They are all dressed like sailors with Emily 
worked in gold on their hatbands and badges. I amafraid the native 
servants will take to call me “ Emily,” as their ideas of Christian and 
surnames are rather confused. 

God bless you, dear Mary. My best love to dear Robert and the 
children. 

I have written this off as if you were close at hand, and now will 
send it to the post. You will have it to-morrow morning. 

Your own affectionate sister, 


Barrackpore, Monday, November 7th. 

Sunday is always a long day with the people staying here, but it 
was enlivened after church by an arrival of English papers, up to the 
Ist of August, and the hope of letters to-morrow. The Windsor 
came in, three months to a day, from Portsmouth. Quite as good as 
an overland despatch, and she always makes those quick passages. I 
mean to keep my eye on her for my return coach, but she will be very 
cockroachy by the time we go home, I am afraid. 


Thursday, November 10th. 

George and all the household, and all our guests, went off at 6 a.m. 
on Monday, and left Fanny and me and Mrs. and her children 
to take care of ourselves, with for our “ European.” If ever a 
. lady is deserted for a few days by her husband, father, &c., I observe 
it is the right thing to say, “ But I hope you have a European in the 
house.” or myself, I think the natives are much the most manage- 
able of the two. However, is our European, and orders about 
him in a grand way, and in a language which it pleases him to call 
Hindustani. It seems to me rather what is generally termed “an 
unknown tongue.” 

We went out riding both Monday and Tuesday, in a horrid fright. 
I tried to make Rosina teach me how to tell the Guards and Syces, 
“T have broke all my bones, go and fetch a doctor,” &.; but as I 
cannot master such a simple sentence, we were glad to discover that 
Webb, the man at the head of the stables, was staying on at Barrack- 
pore, and offered to ride, at a reasonable distance, with us; and the 
horses were tolerably quiet, for a wonder. 

There was such a pretty festival on Tuesday, one of the eternal 
Hindu festivals; I do not know what about, but the servants all 
bought horrid clay, misshapen, gaudy-looking figures, and I am sorry 
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to say all mine thought it necessary to present me with some, because 
they thought I liked modelling, and my room is full of the most 
frightful-looking toys, which I dare not destroy, as they think them 
beautiful. In the evening our bearers, who are all Hindus, lit up one 
side of the house, and the native doctor illuminated one of the bun- 
galows, and they danced, after their fashion, to a tiresome drum, and 
sang for about six hours, and had a great feast of rice and sweetmeats, 
for which we gave them money; and the Mussulmen servants all sat 
round, and sang and told stories, though they cannot eat together, 
and it was one of the: prettiest, gayest feasts I have seen. The illu- 
minations were so pretty. We had the carriage late, and Mrs. 

drove with us through the cantonments. The Sepoys had illuminated 
there in all directions, and even scattered lamps on the ground all 
over the plain ; it looked like a large Vauxhall. Dr. Drummond came 
back on Wednesday, and gave an excellent account of a scientific 
party George had held at Calcutta. There was plenty to see and 
to say, and some curious experiments tried, and everybody seemed 
pleased ; and George wrote me an account of it, which showed he was 
amused. 


Calcutta, Monday, November 14th. 

George is building a school in a corner of the park at Barrackpore, 
upon Captain Cunningham’s plan, and the schoolmaster is to be taken 
from the Hindu College, and to teach the little Barrackporeans English. 
The school promises to be a very pretty building. 

I found was going down to Calcutta after dinner on Sunday, 
in his boat, so I shipped off Rosina and old Anna, and most of my 
servants, who were too glad to get off a day sooner, and put myself 
into his boat at 8 p.m., and we were at Calcutta at 10 p.m. It was 
such a lovely evening on the water, and I escaped getting up at 
5 A.M., which invariably makes me sick for the rest of the day. I 
often wonder what we shall do when we are in camp, and have to get 
up at 4 a.m.; we are all such bad hands at it, and we have heard 
shocking accounts of the bore and fatigue of the process. 

My Singapore silk has arrived—a beautiful sort of gold and silver 
brocade, just made for a fancy dress; and it is lucky to have anything, 
for now this ball is near at hand the ladies are giving £1 a yard for 
common satin for slips. We have also got a pair of beautiful bracelets 
Mrs. C. Elliott ordered for us at Macao, and I had imported a pair 
of earrings, but George has bought them of me—I suppose for his 
fancy dress. 
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Friday, November 25th. 

Our grand fancy ball went off last night with the greatest éclut. 
Our little pages were the prettiest sight of the evening, particularly 

, Who is a beautiful child, and being full of odd fancies, 
took a fancy that night to be a regular page and to carry my train 
and fan, like a page on the stage, and when I bade him good-night in 
the ball-room, he said, “I am going downstairs with you, it is my 
duty to see you to the carriage.” Captain Cunningham was dressed 
as a Mameluke, Captain as a Sikh Prince, William as the 
Corsair—so utterly disguised by black curls and eyebrows that I 
should not have known him at all, and the Doctor in his naval 
uniform. There was a sort of platform arranged for us, to which the 
steward took us and all our silver-sticks and chowries and peacock’s- 
feather men, who are glad to shirk their duties on ordinary occasions, 
but turn out with great pleasure for what they consider a very 
improper nautch. And George has just given them new scarlet and 
gold dresses for the cold weather, so they finished off our group very 
handsomely. Some of the native princes who were there had some 
very magnificent jewels, and there were some genuine Chinese dresses 
made of the sort of embroidered silk which I have always believed in, 
from knowing that the Chinese were the cleverest people in the 
world, but never saw. We came away at 12.30 p.m, quite astonished 
to find ourselves up so late. That is about the time we should be 
going to a ballin England. I am horridly tired to-day. 

We had a long visit from a lady who is just come from Ava, where 
she has been two years without seeing any European woman, but 
one—and the Burmese tieat the English just as contemptuously as 
the Chinese do. She was a nice good-humoured woman—all the 
nicer for bringing us a quantity of pretty Burmese curiosities. She 
said she was very fond of her one European friend at Ava, and 
thought her the cleverest woman she had ever seen, “ but she is not 
fond of jokes, and sometimes I wanted to laugh, and except a Doctor, 
who came to Ava, and who talked nonsense, I really have not heard 
any nonsense jora very long time; but I hope at Calcutta everybody is 
not always grave.” I cannot hold out to her the most distant 
prospect of a joke, except the little we do in that way ourselves, 
and that grows less every day. 
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Wednesday, November 30th. 

We were to go to Dwarkananth Tagore’s fireworks at night, so 
I would not ride, as the smallest possible quantity of fatigue is the 
grand aim of an Indian day, and I took a solitary drive by the river-side, 
and detected one of our boats coming up the river, and in it a remark- 
ably fat rosy-looking young man, who turned out to be Captain 
returning {rom his three months’ cruise, perfectly well. Dr. Drum- 
mond, who knew him when he first came out to India, says he thinks 
him now in much better health than he was then. I could not have 
believed three months could have made such a difference in any one. 
I drove down to the Ghaut and took him into the carriage, and he 
seemed really glad to be back again. He has brought us a great 
many pretty things—fans and card-cases and Chinese monsters, and 
some chessmen for William, and even a present for ———, who nursed 
him when he was ill. 

George, after all, did not go to Dwarkananth’s party, which was a 
pity, though I regret it less because if he goes to one party he must 
go to more; and getting up before six, as he does, it would be bad for 
him; and he is so well and looking so well now, that any change 
would be for the worse. We went in great state—three carriages and 
the aides-de-camp in their gorgeous uniforms, which they have only 
worn twice since we came; and we sent on fourteen of our own 
servants, because, as you will at once perceive, it would have been 
quite beneath us to allow the servants of a native to give us any tea ; 
and we might have been bit by a mad mosquito if we had not 
taken our own chowry-men, as nobody else can have any when the 
Governor-General’s are there. Moreover, the servants care about 
fireworks, if they care foranything. I have seldom seen a handsomer 
féte. It was very much like one of Lord Hertford’s fétes—beautiful 
fireworks ; and then all the French actors and singers sat in one 
room, and dancing in another, and the instant one amusement was 
over another began. There were a great many of Dwarkananth’s 
own relations present in very magnificent dresses, otherwise not 
many natives. We got away at 12.30 p.m, but the party lasted 
till 4. Iwas most dreadfully tired on Tuesday. George and I took 
a quiet drive, and we put off our ball till this evening. 
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Barrackpore, Monday, December 5th. 

We had our dance on Wednesday, and our usual levée on Thursday 
morning, and then came up here. I came with William in his boat, 
and I never felt a more beautiful evening than it was, and the sky and 
river were such a fine gold colour—the real Indian pure gold, not 
your trashy goldsmith’s mixture, half brass; and then we have little 
vagaries of pea-green clouds—quite an original thought, rather 
vulgar, but still picturesque. As I have mentioned about thirty times 
in each letter to you what a shocking climate this has been ever 
since we came, it is but common justice to observe that the weather 
now is very enjoyable. Of course there can still be but one hour's 
going out for those who do not get up before sunrise, but the air 
that blows into the house all day is pleasant, and the evenings are 
charming. 

Ever yours, affectionately, 


FE. Eprn. 





Che Landlord of Che Sun.” 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
AvuTuor oF “SHirLEY Han Asyium,” “ De Prorvunpis,” ETc. 


Cuarter XXIV. 
BRIGHTER PROSPECTS. 


Hiruerto, the career of Christian Brandon, since his marriage with 
Sarah Gordon, had been marked by a series of unhappy events. Some 
of these, it is true, arose from faults of his own, but the greater portion 
were caused by the wickedness of others, and especially by that of one 
man—Mr. Desbrow, the solicitor. A change, and a vast change for the 
better however came over the fortunes of Christian Brandon after his 
removal to Chicago. As stated in the last chapter, he managed in a 
very short time to collect around him a considerable number of respec- 
table clients. These gradually increased until he had made the busi- 
ness one of great importance, and as he extended its operations, his 
profits in proportion became larger. In fact, after Christian had been 
three years established in Chicago, his business transactions yielded a 
profit to himself and his partner as large as the New York branch did 
to Mr. Lang alone. 

For some time after Christian’s removal to Chicago, he contented 
himself with his share in the profits arising from the ordinary course 
of a land agent’s business, but as he began to accumulate money he 
became more ambitious. He now determined to invest his savings, 
which amounted to three thousand dollars, in the purchase of a plot 
of land near the town; judging from the rapid increase in its popula- 
tion, that it would shortly be required for building purposes, and he 
would then be able to sell it to great advantage. Nor was he dis- 
appointed in the conclusion he had arrived at, for eighteen months 
later he was paid not less than nine thousand dollars for his purchase— 
a sum far exceeding what he had hoped for,even when his anticipations 
were at the highest. 

It was some time before Christian could realize the extent of his 
good fortune. Even before he became the landlord of “'The Sun,” and 
when his funds were at the highest—he had never possessed half the 
amount he was now master of. Although greatly pleased with his 
good fortune, he determined to woo the fickle goddess still further 
since she seemed so favourably disposed towards him. Adding another 
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thousand dollars (which he had received from the business since his 
investment in the plot of land) to the sum he had just realized, he 
made a similar purchase, and two years afterwards disposed of it again 
for double the price he originally paid for it. In the interval between 
the purchase and sale of the last plot of ground, Christian's business 
increased with immense rapidity, and he was fast becoming a man of 
considerable property. With his increase in wealth, a considerable 
change took place in his habits and manners. On first arriving in 
Chicago, he had a half anxious, half suspicious manner, which he had 
acquired in England after his escape from Van Diemen’s Land, and 
this, from the incessant dread of meeting some of his old acquaintances, 
he had not been able to throw off even in New York. Nor was the 
alarm he felt in that city altogether without foundation, as was proved 
by his meeting the passenger who had sailed in the same ship with 
him from New York to England, and afterwards his old sporting 
acquaintance, Botcherly. 

At Chicago, Christian’s fear of detection by those who had 
formerly known him diminished considerably, and the estimation and 
respect he found himself held in by his fellow-citizens succeeded at 
length in eradicating it altogether. Few who could have seen him 
after he had been two years in Chicago would have recognized him as 
the same being who, in London, was so depressed, and who dared not 
leave the house without the dread of meeting some of his old asso- 
ciates, or worse still, some detective police officer ready to arrest him. 
He had now acquired no inconsiderable portion of the frank inde- 
pendent manner of the Americans. He no longer felt troubled or 
turned aside, fancying he saw the eyes of a stranger fixed attentively 
on him, but returned gaze for gaze to all who looked at him. 

In New York he had been remarkable for his taciturnity, rarely 
speaking to any one except on matters of business, and then as little 
as possible ; while in Chicago he was ever ready and willing to converse 
on any subject. He was now as good-humoured as he had formerly 
appeared morose, and though still preserving his temperance habits, he 
was genial and jovial when in society. With the fair sex he was a 
great favourite, especially with those no longer in the first bloom of 
girlhood, and more than one might be mentioned who would not have 
been offended had he proposed for her hand. But Christian, although 
by no means insensible to female attractions, was not what is termed 
a “marrying man.” Nor was this abnegation of the comfort and 
happiness to be found in the married state much to be wondered at. 
‘The reminiscence of the utter misery which had oppressed him from 
the time of his wedding till he emigrated to America, was indelibly 
stamped on his memory, and the impression it had made gave him 
but little encouragement again to become a husband. At last his 
habits of celibacy appeared so confirmed. that those ladies in Chicago 
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(and there were many) who were apt to speculate when conversing to- 
gether on matches which might probably take place, let him drop out of 
their list of eligibles, and ceased to trouble themselves further about him. 

During his residence in Chicago, Christian experienced only one 
subject which caused him any sorrow. For the first three years he 
had received several letters from both Harcourt and his wife, each one 
enclosing another from his little daughter, and each successive letter 
was written better than the former. At last he received one evidently 
written by herself alone, without any assistance or superintendence 
from Mrs. Harcourt. In this she addressed him for the first time as 
her father, and expressed her hope that she should soon see him again. 
This letter gave Brandon intense pleasure. The desire now came 
over him so forcibly to have her with him, that he wrote to Harcourt 
asking whether, if he paid a visit to England, he would aliow the 
child to return to Chicago with him. In reply, Harcourt informed 
him that unfortunately it would be impossible, Charlotte being a ward 
in Chancery, and too young to be allowed to reside out of the jurisdiction 
of the Court. He implored Brandon to summon up patience, and 
delay his visit to England for a few years longer, and then perhaps his 
wish might be accomplished. 

“Charlotte,” Harcourt continued, “ would then be old enough, in 
case an application were made to the Court, to state that it was her 
wish to reside for the future in America, and very probably, the 
Chancellor might grant her consent.” He assured Brandon that 
“ Charlotte, in the meantime, should be well cared for in every respect. 
Mrs. Harcourt loved her as fondly as if she had been her own child, 
and had insisted not only on superintending her education, but in being 
her instructress as well, and so rapidly had her pupil progressed, that 
it would be difficult to find one of her age more advanced. At the 
same time,” he said, “all the credit was not due to Mrs. Harcourt alone, 
as Charlotte was a most docile and intelligent child, and learnt with 
great rapidity. Her health,” he added, “ was excellent, she had much 
grown also, and appeared daily to increase in beauty.” He again 
implored Brandon to have patience and remain longer in America, 
where he was succeeding so well. He concluded his letter by saying, 
“T first thought when you left us, you might occasionally visit 
England, but I have entirely changed my mind. Charlotte now 
knows you to be her father, and appears almost to have forgotten 
Mr. McNeil (or, at any rate, never speaks of him as her parent), and 
if she saw youand could nak return with you, it might make her very 
unhappy. If you follow my advice, I promise that when she is a few 
years older, so that the Court may pay attention to her wishes on the 
subject, I will, as her guardian, not only offer no opposition, but assist 
you in-every way in my power.” 

Although Harcourt’s letter at first caused Christian Brandon con- 
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siderable pain, he could not disguise from himself that it contained 
excellent advice, and he resolved to follow it. He determined to 
remain, with as much patience as he could, in America, at any rate 
till his daughter should be fourteen or fifteen (the age recommended 
by Harcourt), and then to visit England and bring her back with him 
to Chicago. In a pecuniary point of view his decision was a most 
profitable one. He had now retired from the agency business, occupying 
himself solely with land purchases, in all of which he was so success- 
fal that when the time arrived for him to visit England, he found 
himself in possession of a very considerable fortune; indeed, so rich 
was he, that he contemplated realizing all he possessed and returning 
to Europe. 

Imprudent as such a step might at first sight appear, he did not 
determine on it without some reason to guide him. If he returned 
with his daughter, what excuse could he give her and his American 
friends—and they were very numerous—for changing his name. He 
was only known to them as Mr. Christian; how then could he call 
himself by the name of Brandon. And if he succeeded in conjuring 
up some excuse to them, he could make none to his daughter. 
Although the Harcourts had always enclosed her letters to him so as 
to prevent her knowing he was passing under another name, Charlotte 
had addressed him as Mr. Brandon. Again, he argued, he had now 
been more than ten years in America, and the unpleasant circum- 
stances which had obliged him to leave England would be forgotten. 
At any rate, there was no reason for him to remain in London. He 
had, during his stay in America, formed the acquaintance of several 
French gentlemen, and had conceived a great wish to visit France 
and other European countries. What pleasure he would have in 
visiting them in company with his dear daughter! 

The more he thought over the matter the more attractive it 
appeared, and without giving his friend Harcourt any idea of his in- 
tentions, beyond that he was about to visit England, he turned all his 
securities into cash or bills of exchange, and after bidding adieu to 
those of his friends with whom he was most intimate, he hurried to 
New York and took his passage in the first ship bound to England. 
On arriving at Liverpool he wrote to Harcourt, asking him to procure 
for him an apartment near his own house, as he did not wish to go to 
an hotel, his intention being to remain as secluded as possible in 
London, at any rate till he found ke could make his appearance in 
public without danger. By return of post he received a reply, saying 
that lodgings had been taken for him within a few doors of Harcourt’s 
house, so that they could meet as often as they pleased. As for the 
danger of being recognised, Harcourt stated his opinion that there was 
little to fear, but that they could talk over the subject more fully when 
they met. 
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The following day Christian Brandon quitted Liverpool, and, on 
reaching London, drove to the lodgings which had been taken for 
him in York Street, within a few yards of the house Harcourt had 
removed to in Baker Street. As soon as his luggage had been taken 
to his room Christian left the house, and with a beating heart pro- 
ceeded to that of his friend. Having given his name to the servant, 
he was ushered into the dining-room, where he found one sole 
occupant—a beautiful girl between fourteen and fifteen years of 
age, whom paternal instinct told Christian was his daughter. 
Mrs. Harcourt, to spare the feelings of both father and child, had, 
with great delicacy, arranged that the meeting should take place 
without witnesses. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the emotions which 
developed themselves in both father and daughter. Each wept for 
joy; but their hearts were too full to allow them to utter a word. 
Christian was the first to recover himself. Placing his child at 
arms-length before him, he gazed attentively at her for some time, 
and the longer he gazed the more he admired her. Even though 
the tears were streaming down her face, she was still beautiful. 

“ Well, Charlotte,” he said to her at length, “and am I like what 
you expected ?” 

The poor girl appeared somewhat puzzled what reply to make. 
She evidently had formed an erroneous idea of him. Although the 
Harcourts had frequently described him as a tall, handsome man, 
possibly the dress and appearance of the little doctor had remained 
somewhat fixed upon her memory, and she was much surprised to 
find her father the gentlemanly attractive man he really was. 
Thinking his daughter's emotions were still too great to allow her 
to converse, he was on the point of making another remark to her, 
when Mrs. Harcourt came into the room. She received Christian 
with great cordiality, and strongly expressed the pleasure she felt in 
seeing him. 

“Mr. Harcourt is not at present at home,” she continued, “nor do 
I expect him till seven o’clock, when I hope he will be in to dinner; 
but even that is uncertain. He is engaged to-day in Westminster 
Hall in a most important cause, which he hopes will be over by that 
time. He told me to tell you that if he were not home to dinner— 
for of course you will dine with us—you would certainly see him in 
the evening. And now, Mr. Brandon,” she continued, taking Char- 
lotte by the hand, “tell me what you think of my protégée? Have 
we not taken good care of her ?” 

“Indeed you have,” said Christian, “and most grateful am I for the 
kindness you have shown her. But where is your son, Mrs. Har- 
court? How is it I do not see him here ?” 

Oh! Giddy is at school,” she replied. “ We have sent him to Eton ; 
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but in a fortnight I expect him home for the holidays. Charlotte, of 
course, we kept with us, as neither Mr. Harcourt nor myself could 
bear the idea of parting with her. In fact, for a long time I was her 
sole instructress ; but she progressed with her studies so rapidly, that 
at last I could teach her no more. Since then we have had masters 
for her, and certainly under them she has wonderfully improved. 
Her music and singing I think you will be very much pleased with. 
She has a very good ear, a sweet clear voice, and a good touch on the 
piano. Of that you will be able to judge for yourself after dinner ; 
the joy and surprise she feels at meeting you will hardly give her a 
fair opportunity to prove to you at present what she cando. But 
now come up stairs, Mr. Brandon, and tell us all your adventures in 
America, and during the voyage over, which we were happy to find 
by your letter was a prosperous one.” 

‘hey now proceeded to the drawing-room, where, Charlotte sitting 
by her father’s side and holding his hand between hers, they con- 
versed till it was near dinner-time. To their great satisfaction, a 
little before seven o'clock, Harcourt returned home. He received 
Christian in quite as friendly a manner as his wife had done. At 
the dinner-table the party began to get more at home with one 
another, and conversation went on with great fluency on all sides. 
Even Charlotte at length found her tongue and talked as freely as 
the rest. Atter dinner, when Mrs. Harcourt and Charlotte had left 
the room, Christian complimented Harcourt on his altered style of 
living. 

“Affairs must have flourished with you in England,” he said, 
“ quite as much as they have done with me in America, and I 
sincerely compliment you on your good fortune. And now tell me 
something about your success at the bar. I frequently saw your 
name in the Wnglish papers as being engaged in different causes, and 
in many of them you appear to have been highly complimented for 
your knowledge of the law, as well as for your eloquence ?” 

“JT am happy to say,’ replied Harcourt, “I have been very suc- 
cessful, though perhaps more from good luck than anything else.” 

“You do yourself an injustice by urging a doubt of the kind,” 
said Christian. 

“No, not at all,” said Harcourt. “TI tell you candidly I have not 
only been very successful, but I also admit that I have been frequently 
complimented both by the judges and press on the manner I con- 
ducted different causes I have been entrusted with. At the same 
time, I cannot disguise from myself that there are members of the 
bar with far more talent than I have, and quite as much perseverance, 
who have been far less successful, and that without any fault of their 
own. However, 1 have every reason to be thankful, and I am so. 
But do not imagine that I leaped into my present position without 
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difficulty. I can assure you, successful as I now am, the first few 
years I practised at the bar I had very up-hill work of it. True, 
Messrs. Thornbury and Potts at first assisted me with several briefs ; 
but after that the daughter of the senior partner married a barrister, 
to whom they gave a considerable portion of their business. I had 
also the misfortune to lose my father-in-law, who was certainly my 
most influential friend in the firm.” 

“T did not know Mr. Morgan was dead,” said Christian. 

“ He died about seven years since. I ought to have informed you 
of it, but at the time I was busily employed in the Northern circuit. 
We had, if you remember, no exchange of letters that year for several 
months. He is dead and gone poor fellow, and his wife as well, and 
the family are now dispersed. The two younger sisters are marricd, 
and their brother is employed in a mercantile firm in Calcutta.” 

“ And your afint,” said Christian, “is she alive still ?” 

“She is,” replied Harcourt, ‘though bedridden, and I believe has 
sunk to a state of senility. Mr. Desbrow still manages her affairs. 
I have obtained possession,” he continued, “of the other property I 
told you of, and which I thought I was entitled to; but I had to take 
legal proceedings to accomplish it. Mr. Desbrow acted for my aunt 
on the occasion, putting her to all the expense in his power, although 
he knew perfectly well she had not the slightest possible defence to 
make, the property being indisputably mine. It would be difficult to 
explain to you, Brandon, the intense aversion I now have for that man. 
There is no act I believe too despicable for him to commit. ‘That he 
is, as a rule, a good lawyer I admit, otherwise he would long before 
this have outstepped the limits of honesty, and have found himself in 
prison. Despotic and cruel to those he has in his power, he is 
fawning and.cringing even to abject servility to others from whom 
he expects to obtain a benefit. You will hardly believe it, but after 
throwing every impediment in the way of my getting possession of 
the houses I have been speaking about, no sooner did I succeed, than 
he applied to me for permission to collect the rents as usual, urging 
that occupied as I was in my profession, I might find it troublesome 
to do so myself. 

“Of course you refused him,” said Christian. 

“T wrote him such a letter,” replied Harcourt, “as I should have 
thought it impossible for any one to have misunderstood. In fact, it 
was worded in so cool a tone, that no man of any spirit would have 
attempted to address me voluntarily upon any subject afterwards. 
Mr, Desbrow, however, had no delicacy of the kind. About a fort- 
night after I had sent him my refusal, he forwarded me a brief, witha 
handsome fee, accompanied by a note, in which he informed me that if 
I had arrived at a wrong conclusion with respect to his character, he 
was convinced that he, pr any rate, had a just one of mine, and as a 
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proof had done himself the honour of sending me a brief, to which he 
begged to call my especial attention.” 

“And what did you do?” asked Christian. 

“Do!” said Harcourt. “ Why I sent him back his brief and the 
cheque which accompanied it immediately; and in a note even more 
coolly worded than the former, I told him that while I thanked him 
for his good opinion of me, I was too much occupied to entertain any 
briefs he might send me. Notwithstanding all this, no one. can be 
more servile to another than he is to me when I occasionally meet 
him in the law courts.” 

“ Has he still as good a practice as formerly ?” inquired Christian. 

“On the contrary,” replied Harcourt. “From the bad reputation 
he is now in, he has scarcely any clients of respectability left. More- 
over, in an action which was brought against him in a very dis- 
creditable affair, the plaintiff succeeded, and damages were awarded 
against him for a very considerable sum of money. The result was, 
he not only had to pay the damages and law costs, but the notoriety 
he obtained by it greatly shook the reliance his admirers had in his 
piety and morality.” 

“ What was the action about?” asked Christian. 

“The widow of some tradesman in Clapham, who was a member of 
the congregation of the chapel Mr. Desbrow attended, had been left 
a considerable sum of money by her late husband. Mr. Desbrow 
seems to have formed the idea not only of getting possession of this 
money, but as the widow possessed great personal attractions, he 
determined to make her his victim as well. To a considerable extent 
he succeeded in getting the money, and thoroughly, by his behaviour, 
in damaging her reputation. In fact, had it not been for the inter- 
ference of one of her relatives, who was a solicitor, I believe it is 
more than probable he would have plundered the poor woman of 
everything she possessed in the world. Cunning as Mr. Desbrow 
had been, it seems he had his match in the solicitor who took up the 
widow’s cause, who not only brought an action against him for the 
money advanced by his client, but for a breach of promise of marriage 
as well. I must say the proofs of the promise of marriage were, in 
my opinion, very doubtful, though those of her loss of character were 
facts. Still, doubtful as the proofs were, the jury accepted them, and 
the result was, that not only was Mr. Desbrow obliged to repay the 
moneys he had borrowed from the silly woman, but a thousand pounds 
damages for the breach of promise as well.” 

“Did his friends at Clapham continue their admiration of him 
after the verdict was given ?” inquired Christian. 

“On the contrary, he was treated with so much contumely on all 
sides that he was obliged to leave the neighbourhood.” 

“And where does he now reside ?” 
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“He has taken a small house near Trinity Square, in the Borough. 
The rooms on the ground-floor he has converted into offices, for after 
his losses so many of his clients left him that he was obliged to give 
up his offices in Ely Place. Iam told by my clerk, who lives near 
him, that he occupies the first-floor himself, and lets off the two 
attics.” 

“ Lets off any part of so small a house ?” said Christian. 

“Yes, he is obliged to do so, for I understand he is now very poor. 
He still acts as solicitor and agent for my aunt, and I believe she is 
the only private client he has left.” 

“What made him remove to such a locality ?” asked Christian. 

“That he might be near the Southwark Police Court,” replied Har- 
court. “All the other practice he now has is to defend criminal cases, 
in which, to do him justice, he has the reputation of being very expert.” 

“But your aunt,” said Christian, “ do you ever see her now ?” 

“T do not,” said Harcourt. ‘‘ When I heard she had had a second 
attack of paralysis and was confined to her bed, I called once or twice. 
The door each time was opened by a crabbed-looking, ill-tempered old 
woman, who, when she heard my name, said she would take it up to 
her mistress. In a minute afterwards she returned—indeed, so short 
a time was she absent that I much doubt that she had seen my aunt 
at all. ‘My mistress desires me to say to you, sir, she said, ‘ that 
thanks to your infamous behaviour, she is so ill that she is confined to 
her bed. She says she will not see you, and desires you will not come 
again. I then wrote her a letter,’ continued Harcourt, “to which I 
received no reply. After that I called again, but the same old woman, 
when she saw who I was, slammed the door in my face. I called a 
third time, and was then told that if I came again, Mrs. Matthews had 
ordered that a policeman should be sent for, and I was to be given 
into custody. After that, of course I went no more. At the same 
time I am most anxious to know how my aunt really is, for I am fully 
persuaded she still holds possession of a good deal of property which 
belongs to me. However, she can’t live for ever, and it will be time 
enough to take up the matter at her death.” 

“ And the little doctor ?” said Christian. ‘ Have you received any 
intelligence of him ?” 

“T have several times?” replied Harcourt; “and to tell you can- 
didly the truth, I am very much embarrassed to know what reply to 
make to his letters. After his last I found myself in such a dilemma 
that, from putting off replying from day to day, I have sent no letter 
at all—a circumstance I much regret, for he is a very worthy little 
fellow. As far as I know of his movements, he arrived with the 
emigrants under his charge safely in Sydney. He had made himself 
much liked during the voyage, and when he arrived at his destination, 
some influential colonists, who had been passengers in the ship, intro- 
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duced him to their friends, and he established himself there in general 
practice. He sent many messages to Charlotte, which I thought 
better not to give, as I wished to erase as soon as possible from her 
mind the idea that he was her father. He then enclosed in a letter 
he sent me one to Charlotte, in which he signed himself her ‘ affec- 
tionate papa.’ This, of course, 1 did not read to her, and when I 
answered his letter I omitted mentioning it. In his reply he enclosed 
another, asking the reason she had not answered the former, and also 
begged me to get her to do so, as he should so much like a letter from 
her written by her own hand. I was fairly puzzled what reply to 
make, and delayed writing from day to day, till at last I have not done 
so at all, and since then I have heard nothing further of the little 
doctor. I must say I am sorry for it, as I liked him immensely ; 
still, it would have been impossible for me, without touching on dis- 
agreeable matters, to explain to the child that he was not her father.” 

“T trust Charlotte has no doubt on the subject now, has she ?” 

“None whatever. My wife has always taught her to believe that 
when you left England you were in very poor circumstances, and 
that for some time afterwards you met with no success in anything you 
undertook. Had it been otherwise you would have sent for her to join 
you in America. In conversing with her, Brandon,” continued Har- 
court, “take care you say nothing to neutralise the impression she 
is under, as that would be a great pity.” 

“TI suppose you have heard nothing of that fellow, Skidmore, who 
purchased the lease of ‘ The Sun ?” said Christian. 

“On the contrary, I did hear something more of him,” replied 
Harcourt. ‘ Let me sce, what was it, I have almost forgotten. Oh! 
now I remember. He brought an action against a man for a sum of 
money, and I was engaged for the defence. Before the trial came on, 
however, Skidmore died in a fit of delirium tremens, so you are not 
likely to have any trouble from him.” 

“Tf it were not, then, for that fellow Desbrow,” said Christian, 
“there would be no danger of my remaining openly in London.” 

* None whatever that I see,” said Harcourt ; “and to tell you the 
truth I do not think there is anything to be feared from him. But 
now, Brandon, tell me your plans, and how long you intend remaining 
in England.” 

Christian was silent a moment, and then said with evident effort, 
“Well candidly, Harcourt, unless you bring forward so strong an 
argument as to make me change my resolution, it is not my intention 
to return to America. In fact, before leaving the States, I changed 
all my assets and securities into ready money or bills, fully determined 
never to visit America again.” 

“ But was it not a pity to do so, especially at a time when you were 
making a fortune so rapidly ?” 
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“You know, Harcourt, I am no boaster, though perhaps you may 
say I had never in my life much to boast of, but I may say, and with 
truth, that I am a man of fortune already—at least, in my idea of the 
term. I am possessed of not less than forty thousand pounds English, 
and that I hold entitles me to be considered a man of independent 
means, if not of large fortune. One half of this sum I intend to settle 
at once on Charlotte, the rest, especially as I shall never marry again, 
will be amply sufficient for my wants. With the exception of Desbrow 
—and from him you say I have little to fear—all those who could 
harm me are dead and gone. Even the man Botcherly, at whose 
house I first acquired the pernicious habit of gambling, I have lately 
heard died some five years since in New York, where he had esta- 
blished a spirit store. Why, then, should { not remain in Europe? 
I need not live in London ; on the contrary, my ambition is to purchase 
some snug little place in the country, and grow my own mutton. 
Now, Harcourt, what do you say to the idea ?” 

“Tam able to urge nothing against it,” said Mr. Harcourt, “ espe- 
cially as you say you prefer to reside in the country. An arrangement 
of the kind would give both Mrs. Harcourt and myself great satis- 
faction, as I think it would only be just to allow Charlotte for the 
future to remain under your protection. It would have caused us 
great sorrow had there been a chance of her remaining permanently 
in America—a very probable occurrence if she went ther. I suppose, 
however, you will have no objection to her continuing with us till you 
have taken a house in the country ?” 

“None whatever,” said Christian; “and as long as I remain in 
London I much wish her to reside under your roof. But now I must 
tell you, Harcourt, that I have a great wish to take a somewhat 
lengthened trip on the Continent, and if I engaged a lady as Char- 
lotte’s companion, would there be any objection to her accompanying 
me ?” 

“None that I can see,” replied Harcourt ; “indeed, the trip might 
do her good. When do you think of going ?” 

“As soon as I can get the settlement of the twenty thousand 
pounds on her concluded. You, I hope, will have no objection to be 
her trustee ?” 

“Certainly not. Anything I can do to benefit the dear child you 
may count on; but shall we go up-stairs, I am sure Charlotte is 
anxious to have you with her again.” 

In the drawing-room they found Mrs. Harcourt and Charlotte 
awaiting them. 

“ What can have kept you both so long, my dear?” said Mrs. Har- 
court to her husband. “We were almost afraid Mr. Brandon had 
again gone to America.” 

“You will be pleased to hear he does not intend to return there.” 
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“You don’t mean to say, papa,” said Charlotte, who had seated 
herself on a sofa close beside her father, “that you do not intend 
leaving England again? That would indeed make me happy.” 

“T hardly said that, my dear,” replied Brandon. “Indeed, when I 
have transacted some business in London, which may detain me a 
month or perhaps longer, it is my intention to make a somewhat long 
tour on the Continent.” 

“Oh, papa, don’t say so!” said Charlotte, sorrowfully. “You have 
hardly arrived, and you talk of leaving me again.” 

“You are in error, my dear,” said Harcourt; “your papa intends 
taking you with him.” 

“T should be very sorry to leave without you, my child,” said 
Brandon. “My great reason for visiting Europe is that we may not 
part again. But I am about to ask you a favour, Mrs. Harcourt,” he 
continued, turning to her. “Do you think you can find me some 
lady, in whose discretion you can depend, to travel with us as Char- 
lotte’s companion ? Of course she could not go without one.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Harcourt, “I will do so if you wish it ;” and 
then, continuing to speak to Brandon, looking the while at her 
husband with an almost imploring expression on her face, “I shall 
not only be sorry to part with the dear girl even for a short time, but 
shall envy her the trip she is about to take. I have always from a 
child wished to visit Paris.” 

“T have also had the same wish,” said Harcourt, “ and should have 
done so before had not business prevented me. But come, Kate, do 
not Icok so down-hearted on the subject. Suppose we accompany 
Charlotte and her father to Paris, and remain with them for a month 
or six weeks? Since I have been called to the bar I have laboured 
unceasingly at my vocation, and I think I am now quite justified in 
taking a holiday. What do you say, shall we go with them ?” 

Mrs. Harcourt joyfully agreed to her husband’s proposition, and the 
remainder of the evening was passed in making plans for their journey, 
and speculating on what they should see, and the pleasure they should 
receive. 

Arrangements were now made for settling the twenty thousand 
pounds on Charlotte Brandon, Mr. Harcourt acting as her trustee. 
Without attributing the slightest unworthy feeling to Mrs. Harcourt, 
she was still a woman and a mother, and she could not disguise from 
herself, that in a few years Charlotte, with her fine dowry, amiable 
temper, and beautiful form and face, would make for her only son 
Giddy, who was now a fine-grown, intelligent lad, about seventeen 
years of age, an excellent wife. So attractive did the subject appear 
that she could not refrain from mentioning it to her husband. Harcourt 


strongly and even indignantly protested against her entertaining any 
views of the kind. 
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“We should be accused,” he continued, “of being nothing better 
than a pair of match-makers, abusing the trust which had been placed 
‘in us for the benefit and advancement of our own son.” 

“ But, Gideon, if all circumstances were known, I am sure the whole 
world would absolve us from having been actuated by any such 
motive.” 

“T am not so sure of that, my dear,” said her husband. “At any 
rate I beg you will not speak to me again on the subject, nor attempt 
in any manner to elicit any feeling of affection between Giddy and 
Charlotte. On the contrary, watch over them, and if you see a 
tendency to anything of the kind (and they are both at a some- 
what susceptible age) put a stop to it. If I see any symptoms of 
too great an intimacy arising between them, I shall certainly take 
steps to prevent their meeting as frequently as they have hitherto 
done.” 

Mrs. Harcourt, with true feminine duplicity in matters of the kind, 
promised to carry out her husband’s instructions, determining at the 
same time to bring about the match if she could. It is more than 
probable that the idea of an ultimate union between his son and Char- 
lotte Brandon was not as repfgnant to Harcourt’s feelings as he pre- 
tended. Certainly he fell readily into his wife’s suggestion that Giddy 
should accompany them to Paris, “ As,” he said, “he thought nothing 
would better open the lad’s mind, and do away with many of those 
prejudices which boys who had not travelled were apt to contract in 
English public schools. 


Cuartrn XXY. 
A CONTINENTAL TRIP. 


Gipron Harcourt had taken upon himself to superintend the law 
proceedings necessary to be accomplished in settling the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds on Charlotte Brandon. The progress he 
made in drafting the deed of settlement was very slow, and nearly a 
month had passed before it was fully completed for Messrs. Thorn- 
burg and Potts to carry through. It must not be imagined that this 
tardiness arose from any want of interest Gideon took in the responsi- 
bility he had accepted. Brandon, who was anxious to have it com- 
pleted without delay, had spoken once or twice to Harcourt on the 
subject, when, one evening, after dinner, the latter said to him: 

“T wish, Brandon, to have a little conversation with you on a some- 
what delicate point. I should not have mooted it had it not related 
in some way to yourself, but in a far greater degree to Charlotte. 
Your name in connection with that unfortunate circumstance which 
occurred, and to which I will not particularly allude, renders you 
peculiarly liable to detection; and although the adoption of your 
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Christian name as a surname might to a certain degree make it less 
dangerous, I would submit to you the better plan would be to adopt 
entirely another surname. ‘This is frequently done. True, you may 
read in the papers of the Crown giving permission to an individual to 
bear the name and arms of another, but the name is not unfrequently 
changed without it. In your case, perhaps, the maiden name of your 
mother might be added to your own. The few young friends Char- 
lotte has may easily be made to believe that her change of name has 
been caused by a large fortune left to you, and to which the fact of 
your settling so great a sum of money on her will give great plausi- 
bility. It appears to me that if you do so you will be able to remain 
without the slightest fear of detection, especially if you do not 
habitually reside in London.” 

“IT am perfectly ready to adopt the course you suggest,” said 
Christian, “and am obliged to you for proposing it. My daughter 
will thus be relieved from the stigma of bearing the name of a con- 
victed felon, though I flatter myself that the last ten or twelve years 
of my life have, to a certain extent, absolved the crime I formerly was 
guilty of. Yes, I like the idea immensely.” 

“What name will you assume, then?” asked Harcourt. 

“TI cannot do better than adopt the one you suggested. My 
mother’s maiden name was Gourlay.” 

“That you definitively decide on?” said Harcourt. 

“Certainly, and to-morrow I will order cards to be printed with 
that name.” 

The reader may reasonably inquire what should have induced Har- 
court to take so much interest in this subject, and to return a satis- 
factory answer would be somewhat difficult. Even the best that could 
be given might induce the belief that, notwithstanding the lecture to 
his wife on the impropriety of encouraging any matrimonial views 
between their son and Charlotte Brandon, Harcourt was not as free 
from them himself as he pretended. The most charitable way of 
looking at the affair would, perhaps, be that the idea was latent in 
him without his being aware of it. Certain it is, that it would render 
it far more easy for him, in case the union should ever take place, to 
introduce the father of his future daughter-in-law by a name more 
respectable than the one he had formerly borne, however honourable 
his life afterwards might have been. However, all this is simply con- 

jecture ; and although very reasonable suspicions to the contrary might 
~ arise in the reader’s mind, Harcourt thought he was solely instigated 
in advising a change of name by the interest he felt in his friend. 

The deeds were at length completed, and all was now in readiness 
for their departure for the Continent so soon as Giddy should return 
from school. Christian Brandon had his cards printed as “Mr. 
Christian B, Gourlay,” the name by which he was to be known in 
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future. Mrs. Harcourt had informed her son by letter of this change 
in the name, hinting that it was in consequence of a fortune which 
had lately been left him, Giddy having been kept in ignorance of 
Brandon’s true history, always imagining that he was a merchant in 
America who had left his daughter under the care of his (Giddy’s) 
father, who had been appointed her guardian under the will of her 
aunt. Giddy at last arrived from Eton, and was introduced to Mr. 
Gourlay, who accosted the lad with great cordiality. He looked at 
him with much interest, and that not merely from the good feeling he 
would entertain for a son of an old friend, but from the handsome 
and attractive appearance of the young fellow himself. 

It would do an injustice to Giddy to say that he strongly resembled 
his father, for, although Harcourt’s countenance was indicative of 
great intelligence, he was still by no means handsome, though, at the 
same time, far from being ugly. His son, on the contrary, was 
remarkably good-looking, with a clear expansive brow, well-marked 
features, and an open, bold, confiding expression of countenance. It 
was one of those so frequently met with among English boys in our 
great public schools. While perfectly good-tempered, and even amiable 
and docile, there were, at the same time, about him positive indica- 
tions that an offence could not be offered with impunity, and that the 
difficulties lying in the way of any enterprise he might be about to 
attempt would rather stimulate him to exertion than otherwise. 
Again, he was like Christian when a boy, remarkably well made, 
powerfully knit together, though supple and tall for his age. The 
impression made by Christian on Giddy was scarcely less favourable. 
He.admired the good-humoured, open expression of his countenance, 
and from the interest he took in athletic exercises, the great strength 
visible in the form of Charlotte's father particularly attracted his atten- 
tion and admiration. 

At the time of the introduction Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt and Char- 
lotte were all in the room, and each watched the meeting with con- 
siderable interest. Mrs. Harcourt drew from it the most favourable 
conclusion. With the perspicuity of a true woman in matters of the 
kind, she easily perceived her son had made a most pleasing impres- 
sion on Christian. Although it would be wrong to imagine that 
Charlotte yet entertained anything beyond a sisterly affection for 
Giddy, that was sufliciently strong to cause her much pleasure in 
seeing the welcome reception her father had given him. What Har- 
court’s ideas on the subject were it would be difficult to say beyond 
the fact, that Christian’s friendly tone and manner gave him great 
satisfaction. 

In the evening the family met in committee to arrange matters for 
their trip, as it was now within two days of the time arranged for 
their departure. Harcourt had written to Meurice’s, in Paris, to 
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reserve an apartment for them, and a reply had already arrived to say 
it would be ready for their reception. 

Miss Fanny Turner, the lady whom Mrs. Harcourt had engaged as 
companion for Charlotte, and who was to remain with her during the 
whole time she was on the Continent, now joined the party, so as to 
be in readiness to start with them. The choice of a lady for the 
appointment had caused Mrs. Harcourt much anxiety and trouble. 
To do her justice, the one she selected from many applicants did her 
judgment great credit. Miss Turner was in every way qualified for 
the post. She was intelligent, amiable, and well educated. She had 
resided many years on the Continent, and spoke both French and 
Italian with great fluency. In the French language especially it 
would have been difficult to distinguish her from a native. In age 
and staidness of deportment she also was well adapted for the duties 
she had to perform. The number of summers she had seen might 
have amounted to thirty, one or two more or less. In person she 
had many attractions. Though somewhat tall in stature, she was 
remarkably well formed, and her features delicate and regular, with an 
expression of countenance both gentle and confiding. Altogether she 
was a very loveable girl or woman, as the reader may consider a lady 
of her age. Indeed, so attractive was she, that at first Mrs. Harcourt 
had some little objection to engage her, thinking the attention she 
would receive might disturb her thoughts from the surveillance she 
was expected to exercise over Charlotte. On making further inquiries, 
however, Mrs. Harcourt’s scruples vanished, for she found Miss Turner 
had been for many years engaged to a curate, whom she tenderly and 
faithfully loved, and to whom she was to be married as soon as he 
could find any one liberal enough to present him with a living, which 
appeared at the time a very remote probability. During the two days 
Miss Turner resided with the family prior to leaving England, she 
contrived to gain Charlotte’s confidence, and for many years after- 
wards they remained excellent friends. 

The day at length arrived for their departure, and all were in high 
spirits. Not one of the party, with the exception of Miss Turner, 
had hitherto visited France, and great indeed were their expectations 
at the pleasure they should receive. The eyes of both Charlotte and 
Giddy seemed positively to sparkle with delight, and indeed it would 
almost have been difficult for the reality to have surpassed the satis- 
faction they felt in anticipation of what was in store for them. The 
carriage at last came to the door, and they proceeded to the railway 
station, where they were to take the train to Folkestone, that line 
having lately been completed. Of their journey and adventures by 
diligence to Paris little need be said beyond that each successive object 
gave them a fresh delight, which possibly was still further increased 
hy the happiness they felt in each other’s society. Arrived in Paris, 
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they engaged a professed cicerone, who accompanied them in their 
visits to all the many sights and curiosities there to be seen. When 
these were finished, then for the first time a sensation of sorrow began 
to be felt by all—the rapidly approaching day for their parting, as 
Harcourt, notwithstanding his best wishes to remain longer with his 
friends, found it imperative that he should return to the duties of his 
profession in London. 

The feeling of depression continued to increase till within two days 
of Harcourt’s departure, when it was somewhat relieved by his allow- 
ing his wife and son to stay a fortnight longer. Mrs. Harcourt, not- 
withstanding her love for her husband, would willingly have made it 
a month, but this wish of his wife’s Harcourt positively refused to 
gratify. He urged that Gideon’s holidays would then have expired, 
and he must return to his studies. A somewhat animated conversation 
ensued on the subject between the husband and wife, Mrs. Harcourt 
saying that probably Giddy might never have another opportunity of 
visiting Paris, and that it was cruel not to allow him to remain there 
as long as possible. 

“Tam sorry to refuse you anything, my dear,” said her husband ; 
“but still prudence must be kept in view. Giddy is now getting 
almost old enough to leave Eton for Oxford. Although a good lad, he 
is, | am sorry to say, by no means as far advanced in his education as 
I could wish, and it is absolutely necessary he should pursue his studies 
with greater energy than he has hitherto done. Indeed, not a day 
ought to be lost. He has to make his way in the world, and that in 
the present day is not done by energy and perseverance alone, but 
requires a good education as well.” 

“What nonsense it is of you to talk in that manner,” said Mrs. 
Harcourt. ‘‘ You really speak as if the boy had not a shilling in the 
world. With his expectations, there is no occasion for him to work 
like the son of a country curate.” 

“His expectations !” said Harcourt, looking at his wife with sur- 
prise. “And what may they be, might I ask ?” 

His wife merely shrugged her shoulders, and remained silent. 

“T think I understand you,” continued Harcourt. “ Now, I warned 
you before that I would not have you entertain any subject of the 
kind. It is utterly derogatory, if not dishonourable.” 

“Gideon, you worry me!” said his wife; “what is the use of your 
going on in that manner ?” 

“JT should be sorry there should be any difference between us 2 
Gideon commenced slowly, sententiously, and emphatically. 

“Nonsense!” said his wife, interrupting him. “I say nonsense, 
Gideon. There is no difference in opinion between us; or, if any, it 
is simply that you act the hypocrite, and I do not. You have the 
thing at heart as much as I have, with all your plausibility. Now, I 
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won’t have you lecture me any more on the subject;” and she then 
hurried out of the room, to her husband’s great satisfaction, for he 
hardly knew what reply to make. 

Harcourt had his own way, however, in the matter. At his depar- 
ture he left definite orders that his wife and son should return to 
England at the expiration of the fortnight. 

During the allotted time which was to elapse before Mrs. Harcourt 
had to leave Paris, she, to the fullest extent in her power, used the 
opportunity it afforded her of establishing a good relationship be- 
tween her son and Charlotte. She appeared suddenly to have taken a 
great fancy to the society of Miss Turner, which especially developed 
itself in the afternoons at home, when Christian, who had opened a 
subscription at Galignani’s, left the hotel to read the papers. It 
must not be imagined that Mrs. Harcourt carried out her plot with 
any disregard to propriety, quite the contrary, her plan of operation 
went no further than merely to allow the intimate friendship which 
already existed between the young people somewhat to ripen. She 
calculated, and with great justice, that the figure of the beautiful girl 
would be too well and deeply stamped on the memory of her son to 
allow it to fade; while, with the pardonable pride of a mother, she was 
equally persuaded that the strong friendship which Charlotte enter- 
tained for him must, as a natural sequence, ripen to something warmer 
as the girl grew older. 

Possibly “another reason for encouraging the frequency of their 
interviews, during their stay in Paris, arose from the fact that now she 
could think coolly on the subject, she felt the truth of her husband’s 
reasoning—that Giddy’s education should be proceeded with without 
interruption. Christian had resolved to visit the principal cities in 
Italy and Germany, and certainly would not return to England for 
two years,and Mrs. Harcourt carried her philosophy so far as to think 
the separation which was likely to take place between the young 
people would be advantageous to Giddy, as Charlotte's presence would 
not interrupt him in his studies. She felt no fear on Charlotte’s 
account, having an innate conviction that there was no danger during 
the time of her affections being engaged by any other admirer. And 
in this conviction she was further insured by the confidence she had 
in the discretion and judgment of Miss Turner. 

This, perhaps, formed no inconsiderable stimulus in the intimacy 
which she attempted to cultivate between herself and Miss Turner. 
To think that that lady was blind to the wishes and intentions of Mrs. 
Harcourt, would be doing her perspicuity a great injustice. She clearly 
saw through Mrs. Hareourt’s manceuvres. At the same time, she fell 
easily into them, having conceived a great liking for Giddy, who had 
shown her considerable attention during his stay in Paris, and she was 
one of those on whom even one single kind word is never thrown away. 
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Christian’s occupation during the fortnight since he had lost the 
companionship of his friend Harcourt consisted principally in reading 
subjects connected with the history of France in general, and Paris in 
particular, studying the state of politics, attending meetings in the 
Chamber of Deputies, accompanied by a friend whose acquaintance he 
had made. This gentleman had resided for many years in Paris, and 
was well acquainted both with the state of politics and many of the 
deputies. Christian had even gone so far as to engage a French 
master to instruct him in the language, at which he studied assiduously 
for more than an hour every morning. Although at his time of lite 
it was not so easy to acquire the accent, he gave evident promise of 
being able in a few months to read the language fluently, and even to 
converse upon ordinary subjects with considerable facility. The even- 
ings he passed in company with his daughter and her friends at a 
concert, or some other place of amusement, and in this manner the* 
time glided smoothly away till the fortnight had expired. 

The day for Mrs. Harcourt and her son to leave Paris at last arrived, 
Christian, with his daughter and Miss Turner, accompanied them to 
the diligence office in the Rue dela Jussienne. He appeared to enter- 
tain great regret at losing his amiable lady companion; while Mrs. 
Harcourt wept bitterly at parting with Charlotte. Nor was her sorrow 
without good excuse, for they had never been separated for a day 
together for some ten or twelve years. Apart from any little motherly 
matrimonial speculation she entertained between her son and Charlotte, 
she really loved the girl as dearly as if she had been her own daughter. 
So bitterly did she feel the parting, that it almost appeared as if she 
had made an effort to put off the painful thought till the last moment, 
and now that it had arrived, she considered herself at liberty to give 
full sway to her sorrow. Charlotte’s grief at the parting was scarcely 
less demonstrative than that of Mrs. Harcourt. 

Notice was now given by the conductor for the passengers to take 
their places. Mrs. Harcourt gave one last affectionate embrace to 
Charlotte, and then took her seat in the coupé. It was now Giddy’s 
turn to enter. He had already bid adieu to Christian, and was about 
doing the same to Charlotte, when Miss Turner noticed a tear gather- 
ing in the lad’s eye, and she thought it time for her to interfere; in 
fact, she had been no inattentive observer of the whole proceedings. 
She had for some minutes noticed the increasing melancholy on the 
countenance of Giddy, and she was somewhat in fear that Charlotte 
might notice it also, but after a moment’s consideration she easily saw 
the girl’s sorrow at parting with Mrs. Harcourt entirely occupied her 
mind. Mrs. Harcourt having now taken her seat, there was nothing 
left to attract Charlotte’s thoughts from Giddy. Her own eyes being 
dimmed with recent tears, she evidently did not at first notice that 
Giddy’s were the same, and Miss Turner, from yradential motives, 
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immediately determined what course to take. Advancing at the 
moment, she put out her hand for Giddy to take, saying as she 
did so, 

“You must be quick and take your seat, or the diligence will start 
without you.” 

Giddy, with something like vexation on his face, turned towards 
her, when the conductor again gave notice to the passengers to take 
their seats. Finding he could no longer delay, Giddy shook hands 
with Charlotte, and then hurriedly getting into the vehicle, took his 
place beside his mother. All being now in readiness, and the signal 
having been given to the postillion, Mrs. Harcourt and her son started 
on their way to England. 

Arrangements were now made by Christian to pass the winter in 
Paris. For this purpose he secured in the hotel a commodious apart- 
ment, thereby relieving himself from all anxieties which lodgings in a 
private establishment would have occasioned. During the winter 
months very little occurred worthy of notice. Christian, in every 
sense of the word, was thoroughly happy. He considered, with great 
justice, his daughter was too young to be present at any of the 
numerous balls given in Paris, to many of which she was invited. 
She was, with her father and Miss Turner, who took part in all her 
amusements, a frequent visitor at the operas, both French and Italian, 
and at every good concert which was given. Christian was a great 
lover of music, although not a musician himself. Charlotte, as before 
stated, had a good ear, an excellent voice, and correct taste, while Miss 
Turner, from more mature age and experience, even surpassed her in 
these qualifications. Nor was Charlotte’s education all this time 
being neglected. Miss Turner, as before stated, from the many years 
she had resided in France, spoke and wrote the French language as 
perfectly as if she had been a well educated native. She also superin- 
tended Charlotte's practice at the piano, as well as her singing, for 
Christian had placed her as a pupil to Hertz, who was then in his 
prime, and engaged an excellent Italian singing-master, under whose 
instructions she had made considerable progress. 

Regularly every fortnight a letter came for Miss Turner from her 
curate, which was responded to by her the week following. Nothing 
could be more methodical than this lady’s habits, and she testified it 
in all things, no matter how small. She knew perfectly well the 
minute the postman ought to arrive at the hotel with a letter from 
England, and till that minute had come not the slightest sign of 
impatience did she manifest, but would sit as impassive as if she had 
no expectation on the subject. When the time had passed, however, 
and no letter had arrived, a strong change came over her. She was 
now as irritable and nervous as she had appeared apathetic before, and 
this irritation would continue until the letter was placed in her hand, 
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when she would put it in her pocket and then resume her ordinary 
quiet demeanour, apparently not casting a thought on the subject. 
This seeming indifference, however, was more the result of habit than 
anything else, for it would have been impossible for any one to have 
loved another more fondly or unselfishly than Miss Turner did the 
curate. The first moment she could conveniently devote to herself 
after having received the letter, she took it from her pocket, and every 
word was rather devoured than read. 

The following week Miss Turner would retire to her bedroom, and 
then write a reply to her letter, and nothing could induce her to 
omit doing so on the appointed day, no matter how attractive some 
outdoor amusement might be at the time. At last both Mr. Gourlay 
(the name by which Miss Turner alone knew Christian) and his 
daughter gave up all further idea of proposing, on the day they knew 
she was to write her letter, any other occupation or amusement. 
Her reply posted, she would remain quiet till the next letter was 
due. Charlotte frequently, half in jest, half earnest, attempted to 
draw from her companion some description of the curate, but. all 
without avail. Miss Turner, communicative enough on any other 
subject, was dumb on this, and at last Charlotte gave over questioning 
her upon it. 

Oecasional letters passed between Harcourt and Christian, and many 
between Charlotte and Mrs. Harcourt. At last one arrived for Charlotte 
addressed in a different handwriting ; and then Miss Turner, who had 
hitherto not interfered in Charlotte's correspondence, proved that she 
was by no means unwatchful on the subject. She inquired from whom 
the letter came, and, without hesitation, Charlotte told her it was from 
young Harcourt. 

“Well, my dear,” said Miss Turner, “I think, before answering that 
letter, you had better ask your papa’s permission.” 

“ Papa’s permission !” said Charlotte. “And why ?” 

“Because no young lady should carry on a correspondence with a 
gentleman without permission from her parents.” 

“But Giddy is only a boy, and we have been brought up together 
as brother and sister.” 

“Giddy may be a boy,” said Miss Turner, “but I don’t think he 
considers himself one. You will do well to show your papa the letter, 
and if he makes no objection, then answer it.” 

“ Just as you please,” said Charlotte ; “ though I do not think papa 
would care about reading it.” 

“No matter; show it to him, at any rate.” 

In the afternoon of the same day Charlotte took the letter to her 
father, who read it attentively, and then said: 

“T am very pleased, my dear, to see Giddy has not forgotten you. 
When yon next write to Mrs. Harcourt,” he continued, with con- 
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siderable emphasis in his tone, “ask her to tell him that you received 
his letter—and, in fact, send him any message you please.” 

It must not be imagined that Christian acted in this matter solely 
from the impulse-of his own thoughts. Miss Turner had seen him 
since her conversation with Charlotte, and submitted to him the 
impropriety of a correspondence being continued between Giddy and 
a girl of Charlotte’s age. Christian immediately saw the reasonable- 
ness of the objection, and thanked Miss Turner for having brought it 
under his notice. Charlotte did as her father requested, and sent her 
message to Giddy through Mrs. Harcourt, who was somewhat annoyed 
at the girl for not writing to her son, and mentioned the subject to 
her husband. 

“ T think if quite right, my dear,” was his reply; “and whether 
Miss Turner or Christian has objected to her writing to Giddy, great 
discretion has been shown in the matter.” 

Mrs. Harcourt attempted to argue the point with her husband, but 
she found him inflexible. During the whole time of Charlotte’s resi- 
dence on the Continent no direct correspondence was carried on between 
her and young Harcourt, though scarcely a letter passed between his 
mother and Charlotte without containing some message from one to 
the other. 

The winter passed, and when spring was somewhat advanced 
Christian, with his daughter and Miss Turner, left Paris for Geneva. 
They remained in Switzerland the whole of the summer, and when 
autumn set in they crossed the Alps into Italy, Christian having 
determined to pass the winter in Rome and Naples. On their way 
they visited Turin, Milan, and other towns on their road to Venice. 
With the latter city Charlotte was so much delighted, that she begged 
her father to remain there for some weeks—a wish which he unhesi- 
tatingly gratified. They afterwards passed through Bologna to 
Florence, and in the latter city remained a month. They then con- 
tinued their way to Rome, where they stayed for three months, and 
afterwards proceeded onwards to Naples. 

To detain the reader with any lengthened description of the events 
of their journey would he a useless waste of time. Suffice it fo say, 
that each one of the party fully appreciated the different objects of 
interest which came under their notice. Neither the scenery of 
Switzerland nor the Italian lakes passed without eliciting the admira- 
tion due to them. The different objects of art in the Italian cities 
visited by them were also fully appreciated. Christian almost made a 
study of they.’ Not content with simply beholding them, he endea- 
voured as much as possible, either by reading or in the society of the 
more intelligent class of travellers with whom he met, to study in what 
manner the beauties he saw really consisted. At first the labour was 
great, but as it progressed he began better to understand-the subject. 
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LOVE'S TELEGRAM. 


An electrifying message, 6d., byypost for 7 stamps. 


CUPID’S POST CARD 


A caress from one smitten in the side, 6d., by post 7 stamrs, 


LOVE’S VISIONS, 


Ora Peep into the Future. A series of six beautiful allegorical 
subjects in colors, designed by 5S, Rosenthal, 
FIRST LOVE, LOVE IN ABSENCE, | CONSTANT LOVE, 
BLISSFUL LOVE, LOVE'S MIRROR. LOVE'S DREAM, 
Price 1s, each, by post for 14 stamps. 


THE CHILD’S VALENTINE, 
A pretty floral card, with appropriate verses, 1} per dozen, 
by post for 14 stamps. 
THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 
A rose opening, 1s,, by post for 14 stamps, 
THE SHAKESPERIAN VALENTINE, 
Beautifully illuminated, representing six of the principal 
heroines of our Great Bard. 
Price ls. each, by post 14 stamps, 
‘A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN, 
A SERIES OF LOVELY FEMALE HEADS 
Price 1s. and 3s. 6d., by post for 14 or 46 stamps, 


THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


Twelve different figures, exquisitely drawn in colors 
Price ls., by post for 14 stamps 


THE FLORAL VALENTINE. 
(Designed by S. Rosenthal.) 
Six richly illuminated subjects, illustrating the Language of 
lowers, with appropriate verses. 
Price 1s., by post for 14 stamps. 


A SWEETHEART FOR ONE SHILLING, 
A heart-shaped Sachet eo ga ls.; by sample post 


“UTILE DULCI,” 


An entirely novel Valentine, combining the useful with the 
ugreeable, each containing some ornament made of Spa-Wood 
beautifully painted with allegorical mottoes. 

. 260, with Breast Pin, Ivy leaf (Attachment), piano es 
(Think of me), or Dog (Fidelity) 

261, with Brooch, ditto, ditto, ditto 

262, with Brooch and Ear-rings, ditto, ditto, ditto. 
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dummel’s Perfumed Vulentines. 








THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS VALENTINE. 


Prettily Painted by hand on the finest moire antique, framed in Silver Lace. Octavo, 2s. 6d., with double 

, fly leaf, and verses printed on satin, 3s. 6d. ; Quarto, 5s. with double fly leaf, and verses printed on satin, 

7s. 6d.; by post 4d. und 6d, extra, Quarto, cushion shape, set in pearls, 7s. 6d., 15s., and £1 1s., by 
sample post, 4d, extra. 


Rimmel’ s GPefteral WZ valentine. 


(Designed by J. Cherét), Highly humorous and original. Price 1s., by post for 14 stamps, 
State whether for a Lady or Gentleman. 








LOVE’S OFFERING. AFFECTION’S BOUQUET. 
A rich quilted satin cushion, with painted flowers. Scented Artificial Flowers, elegantly mounted. 
3/6 and 5/0, by post, 2d. and 4d. extra. 2/6, 3/6, 5/0, and 7/6, by post 4d. extra. 
THE TROPICAL VALENTINE, ANIMATED FLOWERS. 
A Humming Bird on a Nest. A series of beautiful Female Figures in floral garb. 
Price 7/6 and 10/6, by post 4d. extra. 1/0, by post for 14 stamps. 
RIMMEL’S CARD VALENTINE. RIMMEL’S COMIC VALENTINE, 
Size of an ordinary letter envelope. 6d.and 1/0, | Or Sentiment versus Reality, 6d. and 1/0, by post 
by post for 7 or 14 stamps. for 7 or 14 stamps. 
CUPID’S MAGNET. FLORA’S KEEPSAKE. 
A new heart barometer to indicate the state of the |A pretty Sachet, with a silk centre, painted with 
feelings. Price 1s., by post for 18 stamps. flowers. Price 1/0 and 1/6, by post 2d. extra. 
THE SACHET VALENTINE: St. VALENTINE’S GLOVES. 
Perfumed with different Flowers. Price 6d, and | A pertect imitation of Gloves, with Mottoes inside. 
1/0, by post 2d. extra. single, 6d.; double, 1/0.; by post 2d. extra. 


ASSORTED PERFUMED VALENTINES, 


AT 6d., BY POST FOR 7 STAMPS. 





EUGENE RIMMEL, PERFUMER TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS, 
“TWONLYHOd JO ONIM SHL GNV ‘SONVTIHSHL3IN SHI JO NI3ND ZHL 


No. No. 
10 Sachet with raised Bouquet. 98 Bouquet, silver and flower border. 
102 Sachet with illuminated Bouquet. 17. Bouquet, gold border. 
231 Sachet with gold border. 235 Bouquet, goid and gauze border. 
AT 1/0, BY POST FOR 14 STAMPS. 
45 Raised Figure, silver border. 101 Sachet with Bouquet. 
46 Illuminated Figure. silver border. 107 Sachet with flower painted on silk. 
47 Floral Figure, lace border, 118 Language of Flowers, 
49 Lift-up Bouquet, satin motto. 240 Flower Basket, silver frame. 
AT 1/6, BY POST FOR 20 STAMPS. 
41 Raised Figure on satin. 50 Lift-up Cameo, flower painted on satin. 
42 Flower painted on rice paper. 108 Sachet with flower painted on silk. 
44 Opening Rose, silver frame. 239 Cupid driving doves, feathered border. 
AT 2/6, BY POST FOR 83 STAMPS. 
20 Raised Figure with wreath ° 32 Flower painted on satin, silver frame. 
21 = Lift-up raised Cupid, on satin. 88 Flower painted on silk, silver frame. 
22 Group of Flowers, satin and silver frame. 61 Lift-up Figure and Bouquet, silver frame. 
214 Raised Figure, silver and satin border. 213 Artificial Flower, silver frame, 


MISCELLANEOUS. ! 


$4 Flowers painted on satin, silver border, fly 33 Flower painted on rice paper, 3/6; No. 36 






















leaf, 3/-, by post for 40 stamps. ditto, larger, 5/0 by post 4d. extra. 
53 Satin Sachet, painted flower and satin |215 Lover's Knot and lower Wreath, painted 

wreath, 3/0, by post for 40 stamps. on satin, silver border, 5/0, by post 4d. 
30 Raised Cupid on satin, with wreath, 3/6, by extra. 

post for 45 stamps. 211 Golu Coral and Leaves, silver border, large, 
385 Flower painted on rice paper, 3/6; No. 43 6/0, by post 4d. extra, 


ditto, larger, 5/0, by post 4d. extra, 
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EUGENE RIMMEL, 














Aimmel’s Perfumed Valentines. 


—_—_——_—~ 


RICHLY MOUNTED VALENTINES, 


These Valentines are mounted with silk, chenille, blonde, feathers, &c., and many of them orna- 
mented with rings, parures, bottles, fans, &c., thus forming a really valuable gift and combining the 
useful with the agreeable. The following selection out of the many patterns forming the series will - 
suffice t» enable those who cannot pay a personal visit to one of E. Rimme.’s Establishments, to send 
their orders, which will be punctually attended to. Number and price to be quoted, 
No. 
201 Flowers Painted on Moire Antique small . 
202 ” ” ” > . medium , 
203 - on °° ° ° large 
204 Scented Bouquet of Artificial Flowers . small ° 
205 ne ~ eo e . e medium 
206 large ° ° 
207 The mach admired Wattean style, painted by: an eminent Artiste . 
208 = Pd é Pn 2” forming a Glove Sachet 
209 . larger, forming a Handkerchief Sachet 
210 Tropical Birds, or ted with k’s feathers ‘ ° e ° 
211 A Lady's or Gentleman’s Gola Ring, mounted on Satin Sachet e 
212 A Spa-wood Parure . ° . 
213 A Double Smelling Bottle . ° ° 
214 lorgnette shape . 
215 » Chased Top 
216 Jewelled Top . 
217 Gold centre . 
218 = » real Gold Top 
219 Spangled Silk Fan Glove Sachet ° 

Painted mm 

Pearlhandled ,, with Painting 

Real Lace 9° ° . ” 

rm »  Yichly carved handle,, 
Pearlhandled ,, rich laceor Watteau painting 
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RIMMEL’S MUSICAL VALENTINES. 


These Valentines, by an ingenious mechanism, play as soon as they are opened. 
They are richly decorated, and form a splendid present. 


Morocco case ° ° e 
Moire antique case, with painted flowers e 
Large 
Large Silk Box, forming Handkerchief Case 
Box ornamented with Ship ° ° 
Richly Embroidered Case. 3 ° 
Rich Case ornamented with a Wattean Painting. . ° 
Lyre-Shaped embroidered Jewel Case ° 
Postace:—For Half a-Guinea, 1s., for a Gaines, 2s, ig shee a Gites, Ss. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


*¢ As designs, many of them, if not all, are of great excellence "—Art Journal. 

“The embellishments are charming and appropriate.”—Morning Post. 

“4 numerous and diversified choice of the most ingenious designs.’ —Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Rimmel has tssued his annual bu iget of Perfumed Valentines which deserve all the com- 
mendations that have been bestowed upon them.”—Zondon Review. 

* Rimmel’s Perfumed Valentines are very tasteful productions.’ ’—Court Journal, 

“They form a striking contrast to the trash now retuile.t in our shops on such a large scale.” 
English Churchman, 

‘* Mv. Rimmel's ideas of the requirements of Cupid’s votaries, as evinced in his Valentines, are 
very ingenious and tempting.”—Pubdlic Opinion. 

“Mr, Rimmel’s productions are real works of art.”—Illustrated Times. 

**E egant, free from vulgarity, and sweetly perfumed."—Press. 

“The vest collection of Valentines that have ever appeared.” — Observer. 

“ Marvels of artistic skill and chaste design.’’"—Sunday Times. 

“ The decorations are not less remarkabie for their taste and richness than for their perfect pro- 
priety.”— United Service Gazette. 
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RIMMEL’S 


Gleguut Nobelties tor the celinter Heason. 


RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES FOR THE HANDKEROHIEF. 
THE ROYAL BRIDAL BOUQUET. 
IHLANG-IHLANG, THE FLOWER OF FLOWERS (Unona Odoratissima). 
VANDA (4erides Suaveolens) a Javanese Orchid. 


TEA, COFFEE, WOOD VIOLET, JOCKEY CLUB, and fifty other Sweet Scents. 2s. 6d. each; 
three bottles in a pretty box for 7s. 6d. 


Boney erackers far inners, Suppers, Walls, Parties, Ke. 
RIMMEL’S ORACULAR CRACKERS, 


THE NOVELTY OF THE SEASON! 
Each containing a Miniature Bottle of Eau de Cologne and a Rhymed Oracle of Destiny, original and 
humorous. 3/6 per dozen. £2 per gross. 


REIMMBES FLORAL €RACKERS, 


Each containing a beautiful scented Flower suitable for the Hair or for the Button Hole, with Mottoes 
illustrating the Language of Flowers, 5/6 per dozen. £3 3/- per gross. 


RIMMEL’S FAN CRACKERS, Each containing an expanding Screen Fan. Price 5/6 per dozen 

RIMMEL’S COSTUME CRACKERS, Each containing a Headdress or other piece of attire, a 
source of endless amusement. 3,6 per dozen. £2 per gross. 

RIMMEL’S ROSE WATER CRACKERS, with choice Mottoes from Standard Poets. 2/- per 
dozen. One Guinea per gross. 
RIMMEL’S SURPRISE BOUQUET FAN. 

(A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS CONTAINING A SCREEN FAN.) 
Violets, 2/6. Rose-buds, 3/6. Full-blown Roses, 5/6 and 6/-. Grouped Flowers, 6/6. Camelias, 7/6. 


RIMMEL’S FRENCH EDITION OF THE“ BOOK OF PERFUMES,” 
‘*Le Livre des Parfums,”’ with a Preface by Alphonse Karr. 
Large in 8vo, richly bound, 400 eng:avings, 12 chromo plates. Price §/0. By post for 104 stamps. 
Paris—Dentu. London—Chapman & Hat. Brussels—Mucquardt. 


PREMIUMS TO PURCHASERS. 


Retail Purchasers at any of Rimmel’s London Establishments, until Feb. 15, 1871, 
will be presented with the following premiums : 

















For a purchase of 5s........... Perccecce A Suchet. 

” 103. Gd... ..00..008.. A Satin Sachet. 

”» “ Ms 5 isisaramarccrsaros ‘*Rimmel’s Recollections of the Paris Exhibition,” in English 
or French (8vo cloth bound, 150 Iiustrations). 

” mr £1 ils. 6d. ........ A 5s. copy of **Rimme:’s Book of Perfumes" (crown. Svo. 
cloth bound, gilt edges, 250 Lilustrations). 

” ~*~ Ris dcnaidantcnes A 10s. 6d. copy of ** Rimmel’s Book of Perfumes” (4to. richly 
bound, tooled edges). 

” oo £553 and upwards.. A Guinea edition of Rimmel’s ** Book of Perfumes” (bound in 


moire antique). 
N.B.—ALL ORDERS TO BE ACCOMPANIED WITH A REMITTANCE. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER BY APPOINTMENT 
To their Majesties the Queen of the Belgians, the Queen of the Netherlands, 
the King of Portugal, and to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, STRAND; 128, REGENT STREET, AND 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
76, KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON; I7, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS. 
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Lerfumed Frogrammes for Balis, Concerts, Private Theatricals, &¢. Terms sent 
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It was a great delight to him to explain to his daughter the different 
peculiarities of any work of art particularly worthy of admiration, 
and it must be observed that his explanations, even though destitute 
of the terms of a fine-arts critic, proved that he not only possessed 
considerable taste, but much sound judgment, matured by reflection 
and study. 

Both in Rome and Naples Christian and his daughter mixed more 
in society than they had done in Paris. At first this might appear to 
have been attended with some danger of Christian meeting with any 
of his old American acquaintances, and indeed on more than one 
occasion he did so; but the excuse of his having changed his name to 
Gourlay, in consequence of his becoming possessed of a large sum of 
money, which entailed the necessity of his doing so, prevented any 
further questions being asked on the subject. 

At the different parties to which they were invited, Charlotte was 
always an object of attention. She was now nearly seventeen years of 
age, and therefore at a time when the beauty of youth in a girl is 
particularly resplendent. In Charlotte's case this was very remark- 
able; for her features, while now thoroughly formed, still retained 
the beautiful candour and innocence of intelligent childhood—an 
expression rarely met with in any other European girls, except 
the English ; while her graceful form, now fast approaching woman- 
hood, fully negatived any suspicion of too much childishness about 
her. 

Many were the young men she met with who would have liked to 
make themselves agreeable to her, and of these possibly several might 
have been actuated by the knowledge of the handsome fortune she 
possessed. But here Miss Turner did her duty with admirable 
fidelity and tact. Without the appearance of watching over Charlotte, 
she kept the strictest surveillance on her; and if, for a moment, she 
thought she perceived the slightest bias in Charlotte’s mind in favour 
of any of her numerous admirers, she invariably, in her quiet way, 
contrived to neutralise it. Nor was this done without a certain 
amount of abnegation on the part of Miss Turner herself, several 
gentlemen attempting to carry out the old notion that the better way 
of approaching the heart of a young girl is to make himself agreeable 
to the lady in whose charge she may be placed. It would have been no 
unwarrantable amount of self-reliance had Miss Turner accepted as 
real the homage occasionally paid her; for, as before stated, she 
possessed very considerable personal attractions. But fortunately, in 
this respect, the curate had so completely centralised her thoughts on 
matters of the kind that she was able to pass with indifference the 
compliments paid her, and continue her watch over her young charge 
without the slightest impediment. 

When the heat of advancing spring began to be felt somewhat 
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oppressive in Naples, the party proceeded northwards, and crossing 
the Brenner, visited Munich. From thence they proceeded to Salz- 
burg and Vienna; and then, after visiting Hungary, proceeded north- 
wards till they reached Dresden, where Christian and his companions 
having secured apartments, determined to remain the summer, and 
then, as originally intended, return to England. 
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Mirabeau. 


A LIFE DRAMA. 


Mmaseav represented the intellect, as Robespierre, Danton, Marat 
and their associates did the brute force of the Revolution. He wasa 
Titan among the Satyrs,a Soul amongst the Yahoos. Had he lived a 
few years longer, Napoleon’s star might never have arisen. The 
incarnate force would have been dangerously rivalled by the incarnate 
intellect. Nature created him a commander of men. She gifted him 
with a power of attraction that none, man or woman, who came within 
its influence could resist. It converted enemies into friends, melted 
the hearts of jailers, subdued even Marie Antoinette herselt,—that 
imperious, brilliant woman, whose pride he had helped to crush into 
the dust. His courage was indomitable—no terror could appal it; it 
carried him scatheless through the surging, howling masses, —through 
the black, polluted stream of the blood-craving mob who had marked 
out the very Zanterne on which he was to expiate the crime of daring 
to oppose its brutal fury. It saved him from the then unfleshed but 
ravening tigers of the Jacobin Club, whom he bearded in their very 
lair, and gave him the power to depart, free and unharmed, amidst the 
tumultuous acclamations of the very men who hated, had denounced, 
and foredoomed him. 

It has been objected against him, that his greatness was theatrical, 
that he was ever studying for display ; so was the greatness of Napoleon ; 
so has been, is, and will be, the greatness of all Frenchmen what we, 
sober-minded islanders, call theatrical. But did Nature create us the 
epitome, the standard of all human excellence? Is an admixture 
of dulness an essential ingredient in the composition of greatness ? 
There be excellence and excellence; great men and great men. Dark 
sins and vices stained his life,as they have the lives of all great leaders 
of men who have arisen in the dark and turbulent periods of history. 
But through a mountain of flesh penetrated to the outward world rays 
from a great soul within. The genius of Mirabeau was gigantic, so 
were his vices ; he was not of the common herd; their virtues were 
not his virtues, and if he were akin to them in their vices it was on a 
vaster scale: therefore, it is hard to judge him by the standard of 
other men. As well bring the laws that govern the vegetation of an 
English wood to measure the gigantic growths of a tropical forest. 
His nature was a tropical soil, producing the brightest flowers and the 
grossest weeds ; luscious, healthful fruits and deadly miasmata. Can 
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we blame the soil for that the fiery sun thus breeds—beauty and corrup- 
tion side by side,—the fiery sun for that it looks not down upon the 
plains of India with the same mild, attempered face that it gazes upon 
the green fields of England? Thus hath a mysterious Wisdom willed 
it; and thus did the same mysterious Wisdom form the nature of this 
man, that he might become a mighty power to effect a mighty and 
terrible work. 

This is no sophistry,—no plausible excuse for vice——no mantle 
thrown enticingly down for some weak sinner to pounce upon and 
wrap himself in its fold. A Mirabeau appears but once in ages, and 
though to him such a mantle may be shadowy, to all others it is 
transparent as an Indian gauze. 

This daring fearlessness, this bearding of power, these resistless, 
voleanic passions had been transmitted to him in the blood of a long 
line of ancestors—in the blood of the Riquettis or Arrighetti, who were 
exiled from Florence, their home, about the year 1267, for some 
Guelph or Ghibelline feud in 1267,—in the blood of the Riquetti who, 
in performance of some yow, chained together two mountains of the 
Basses Alps of Provence,—in the blood of men who had dared to beard 
the Grand Monarque himself: in the blood of women, fierce and 
intractable as their lords. Think of all these fiery bloods boiling in 
the veins of one man, and then fancy repressing this ebullient liquid 
within the freezing proprieties of every-day life! The Riquettis, after 
their expulsion from Florence, settled in Provence and founded the 
castle of Mirabeau. 

The father of our Mirabeau dwelt on his estates at Bignon, between 
Sens and Nemours. He was a harsh, pedantic man, the author of 
certain philosophical works and theories of Political Economy, which ob- 
tained for him the title of the “ Friend of Man.” He wrote Liberalism 
and acted Despotism—a common case. He had a Procrustean 
system into which he desired to fit all men, great or little, cold or hot. 
Wholly possessed by this idea, he saw in Gabriel from his cradle not 
a living entity gifted with free will and independent brain, but so 
much clay to be moulded into the form the parental will chose to 
select, and so much intelligence was to be breathed into this clay as 
he chose to emit from his all-comprehending mind. But no twisting 
and torturing, pulling or squeezing could make his inductile, com- 
pressionless issue fit this inelastic system. Consequently he regarded 
him as some intractable machine that would not work according to 
certain preconceived principles, and must therefore be hammered and 
bent, and at last broken up as useless lumber unfit to exist. From 
this incompatibility of ideas between father and son arose those cruel 
persecutions that blasted the whole life of the latter. 

With this brief prologue we will raise the curtain upon the first act 
of the drama. 
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Gabriel Honoré de Riquetti, Count of Mirabeau, was born at 
Bignon in the year 1749. He came into the world with a deformed 
foot, tongue-tied, two teeth cut, and a head of prodigious size. 
Nature from the first stamped him an abnormal being. At three 
years old he was attacked by smallpox, and in consequence of some 
quack application his face was scarred, furrowed, seamed by the 
hideous disease. From his earliest childhood the Marquis seldom 
spoke of him, save in terms of bitterness and degradation; every 
childish fault was magnified into a heinous sin. Of kindness he 
received none, his tutor and all who approached him were instructed 
to employ only rigour and harshness. 

Yet this futher was not wholly insensible of the talents of his son. 
The following passages are extracted from his correspondence with the 
Bailli of Mirabeau, his brother, and are remarkable as the grudging 
evidence of a hostile witness. 

“Vices have infinitely less room in him than the virtues... . At 
the bottom, here was perhaps in all France the man least capable of 
deliberate wickedness. . . . You cannot speak to him reproachfully, 
but his eyes, his lips, his colour testify that all is giving way; on the 
other hand, the smallest word of tenderness will make him burst into 
tears, and he would fling himself into the fire for you. . . . A spirit 
cross-grained, iracund, fantastic, incompatible, tending towards evil 
before knowing of being capable of it. An intellect, a memory, a 
capacity that strike, astonish, and frighten you.” 

While Gabriel was yet a youth his father and mother separated, in 
consequence of the former’s illicit connection with a woman named 
de Pailly, whom he ultimately brought beneath his own roof. This 
occasioned a lawsuit between husband and wife, which extended over 
several years, and that ended in the defeat of the Marquis. At the 
age of fifteen the boy quitted the wholesome atmosphere of this moral 
nourishing home and entered the military school at Paris, under the 
soubriquet of Peter Buffiére (Buffitre was the name of a family estate), 
not being permitted to retain even his ancestral cognomen. Here he be- 
came an “ Admirable Crichton,” studying Greek, Latin, English, Italian, 
4ierman, Spanish, music, &c., and excelling in all manly sports. We 
next find him a volunteer in the Marquis de Lambert’s regiment. He 
loses forty louis at play, and successfully rivals his captain in the 
affections of an archer’s daughter at Saintes. Caricatures of his 
ugliness, and all kinds of petty tyranny, are the penalties of his 
amorous success. He flies to Paris, takes shelter with his brother-in- 
law, M. de Saillant, who hands him over to the military authorities ; 
there is a trial by court-martial, and the delinquent is sentenced to a 
short confinement. 

So far he had done nothing more than hundreds, nay thousands of 
young men, who afterwards become respectable fathers of families 
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and members of society, had done. But the Marquis proceeds to act 
as though he has leaped beyond the confines of humanity. By a 
lettre de cachet he consigns him to the prison of the Isle of Re, 
while he revolves in his paternal mind the expediency of shipping 
him off to Surinam, and trusting to a pestilential climate to remove 
for ever the incubus from his path. To this he is urged by Madame 
de Pailly, who is destined through life to be Mirabeau’s evil genius. 
A little time and he has won the heart of the governor of the prison 
to such an extent that he becomes a warm interceder with the Marquis 
for his son’s pardon. Thanks to such friendly offices, he is released 
and presented with a sub-lieutenancy in the Legion of Lorraine, sees 
active service in Corsica, and twelve months afterwards is domesticated 
with his uncle, the Bailli, whose pre-hostile heart he takes by storm, 
and creates in him so enthusiastic a friendship that the old man never 
ceases importuning until the Marquis consents to a conciliatory in- 
terview with the refractory machine. Now comes a transient gleam 
of happiness, Gabriel is permitted to assume the name of Mirabeau, 
and, during the winter, is the lion of Paris; he is admitted to the 
first circles, fascinating Ja monde, old and young, male and female. 

In the midst of this intoxicating period occurs one of the noblest 
episodes of his life. There is a dearth on the estates, the peasants 
are famishing ; he forsakes for a time the gay, and throws himself 
heart and soul into plans for their relief: he prevails on the Marquis, 
by a large outlay, to employ the starving; he works with them, cheers 
them on to exertion, and even partakes of their coarse fare. 

In the year 1772 he married the daughter of the Marquis de 
Marignan. With a pension of about £500, the young couple com- 
menced housekeeping at Aix—not a great sum for the offshoots 
of two marquises to live upon. Debts soon accumulated, and they 
retired to the castle of Mirabeau to economise ; but the old place 
was not habitable for a lady, and fresh expenses were incurred 
to render it so. Creditors pressing hard, Gabriel importuned his 
father for money ; the Friend of Man answered his importunities by a 
lettre de cachet, which banished the importunate panper to the small 
town of Manosque. Here he wrote his celebrated ‘ Essay on 
Despotism, and here his wife thought fit to get up a flirtation 
with a cousin. A challenge followed ; but the cousin’s father pleaded 
for his son’s life, urging that he had been sufficiently punished for his 
love-making, as it had caused the breaking off of an eligible match. 
In an instant all Gabriel’s anger vanished, and sympathy took its 
place. Regardless of his sentence of banishment, he galloped off to 
the parents of the lady, and exerting his old fascination, pleaded so 
successfully for the offender that he succeeded in putting the arrange- 
ment upon its old footing. Riding back, he encountered the Baron de 
Villeneuve-Moans, who had a short time previously insulted his sister, 
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Madame de Cabrés ; he demanded satisfaction, was refused, and settled 
the matter by horse-whipping the baron. Another lettre de cachet 
buried him a prisoner in the castle of If, tearing him from the wife 
whom he was doomed never again to behold in this world. The old 
story—the governor became his friend, and wrote entreating letters 
to the Marquis to pardon and receive him. Again, the Friend of 
Man adopted the opposite course, had the prisoner removed to the 
castle of Joux, and reduced his allowance from £250 to £50 
a year. 

And so ends the first act of the life drama! 

As the gates of the gloomy Alpine prison close behind him, so do 
they shut him out for ever from the herd of men—henceforth 
RESPECTABILITY shall shun him as plague-spotted, and even the easy- 
going folks of the world look askant upon him. When he reappears 
upon the stage it will be as an outcast, a branded man. 

The second act opens with one of the saddest, darkest of 
romances. 

The curtain rises upon the town of Pontarlier. It is a high 
holiday, and the stage is crowded with the orthodox, joyous peasantry ; 
the bells are ringing merrily, and all to celebrate no less an event 
than the coronation of Louis XVI. The Governor of Joux is chief 
director of Pontarlier, and being a man of some vanity, he is 
anxious that France shall know something of these festivities of 
which he is the prime mover. Mirabeau being a literary man, and at 
this time on parole, is selected as the only available person capable of 
holding Mr. Governor up to the admiring eyes of the nation. 

Every festive day of this last reign of the ancient régime was 
marked by some fatalism, some boding shadow. Most terrible of all 
that death-dealing marriage day. Most singular of all, that in a 
remote corner of the empire there should be imprisoned a man who, 
through the rejoicings of that coronation day, should be brought face 
to face with an act which was destined to thrust him into a perpetual 
war with society,—a war never to end until he had subverted that 
society and overturned the very throne the advent of whose last 
possessor he was called upon to celebrate. Here is a chain of fatality 
wilder and more inscrutable than poet ever dreamed of. 

It was at this festival that Mirabeau first met Sophie Monnier. 
Her history previous to this day was a sad but common one. Her 
parents, the de Ruffeys, were stern ascetics, who gave her at eighteen 
the choice between a convent and a marriage with the Marquis de 
Monnier, a man of seventy-one years old. She chose the Marquis, 
and had been married four years when she first met Mirabeau on that 
fatal coronation day at Pontarlier. She was at the festivities; they 
were introduced, and Mirabeau afterwards became a constant visitor 
at the Marquis’s house. She was young, beautiful, passionate, and 
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imaginative ; he—ardent, poetical, terribly ugly, yet fascinating beyond 
all men on record. She—the unhappy subject of a forced unnatural 
marriage, united to a man she loathed ; he—coupled with a woman 
who had refused to share his captivity, and between himself and whom 
there existed no touch of sympathy. Both immured in that desolate 
Alpine region, cankers eating into their hearts—cankers fed by brood- 
ing and solitude, the hapless pair became desperately enamoured of 
one another. Sophie saw not the ugliness of the outward husk, but 
adored the soul that looked out of his eyes. After all, it is not so 
much beauty of form that enthrals a woman’s heart as some real or 
imaginary point of sympathy—a something to reverence, a something 
apart from the prosy level of every-day life, for common-places are 
hateful to women; your brainless, pretty men can fascinate only 
giggling, bread-and-butter-eating girls. 

Mirabeau soon perceived the precipice towards which both were 
hastening ; he did not yield to the temptation, but fled from it. But 
one thing could save him—the presence of his wife. To her he 
wrote a wild, passionate letter—nothing concealing, and imploring 
her, in the name of heaven, to come to him and save him from himself. 
And within the castle-walls, never once seeking Pontarlier, did he 
await the answer. At last it came—a few freezing lines, simply 
stating that she regarded such a request as madness! Renounced 
by father and wife, no friend in the wide world, and only one heart 
that beat for him, in his solitude, his misery, his bitterness of soul, 
to that heart he fled; and sin and destruction abode there side by 
side with love. 

The deed was a sinful breaking of God’s laws, a defiance of a great 
commandment, but were Mirabeau and Sophie the only sinners? 
What of the father who had forgotten his paternal duty, the wile 
who had forgotten the vows she made at the altar? But, above all, 
what of the mercenary parents who had sold their child, sold her as 
vilely as ever Circassian slave was sold, laid perjury upon her soul by 
compelling her to vows that had no response in her heart, and blas- 
pheming God by asking blessings upon what was accursed ? What 
of those who had bartered for gold youth, beauty, and soul, to 
drivelling, lewd old age ? 

Their secret was soon suspected, and Mirabeau, his parole being 
withdrawn, escaped into Switzerland, and Sophie fled to her parents. 
Mirabeau followed her; was arrested and cast into prison by order of 
the de Rufleys, who then sent their daughter back to her husband. 
Another governor—won by this bewitcher of men—an escape con- 
nived at, and he is free once more. The Friend of Man, who now 
made common cause with the de Ruffeys, speedily set the bloodhounds 
of the law upon his track. And now came a man hunt very much 
resembling the whilom slave-hunts of America, or a wolf or tiger 
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hunt. But the human wolf eluded his pursuers, carried off Sophie, 
and got away into Holland. 

For nine months they resided at Amsterdam, Mirabeau writing 
hard for the booksellers; she sewing and doing household work. If 
ever romance existed in a garret, it was there. In the meantime, the 
Bailiwick of Pontarlier had in his absence indicted Mirabeau of 
abduction and robbery, beheaded him in effigy, condemned him to pay 
forty thousand livres, and doomed Madame de Monnier to perpetual 
imprisonment. The Friend of Man and the de Ruffeys now made 
common cause, and joined together in the man hunt. Negotiations 
with the Dutch Government terminated in the arrest of Mirabeau, 
aud his consignment to the prison of Vincennes, while Sophie 
was confined in St. Pélagie. What volumes of misery in that 
eruel parting which we have been compelled to dismiss in a single 
sentence ! 

Three years and a half was Mirabeau imprisoned at Vincennes. 
Wild, passionate, burning letters passed between the sundered lovers. 
It was a new Abelard and Heloise. Reams of entreating letters did 
he write to the Friend of Man, but all remained unanswered. No 
allowance was made him; even within the prison walls was he com- 
pelled to labour with his pen for mere bread—and the labour brought 
him scarcely that. Want, raggedness, and disease crowned the father’s 
good work; and yet, never during all this unprecedented cruelty and 
oppression did one harsh word against this father fall from his lips 
or rise in his heart! Filial honour and respect he never failed in. 
There was something of the sprit of Christianity in this wild 
debauchee, after all. 

At length, wearied out with importunities, the Marquis consented 
to his son’s release. Abelard flew at once to Heloise, but in this case 
absence had not made the heart grow fonder; jealousy had been at 
work with both. They met, but to quarrel, and part for ever. In 
the year 1789, when Mirabeau was holding the destiny of France in 
his hand, Sophie was lying dead—poisoned by the fumes of charcoal 
—a suicide! After the Marquis de Monnier’s death she had been set 
at liberty. In course of time she was betrothed to a gentleman. On 
their marriage eve he died; and then, worried with sorrow and 
tribulation, she ended all ! 

But to resume. On his release from Vincennes, instead of guard- 
ing his precious liberty, Mirabeau, with the most consummate daring, 
gave himself up a prisoner to the Bailiwick of Pontarlier, in order to 
procure a reversal of the sentence pronounced against himself and 
Madame de Monnier. The Bailiwick, after a long and successful 
pleading on his part, offered to cancel that portion of the sentence 
which appertained to himself alone. This he scornfully rejected, 
resolved to free the partner of his error equally with himself. A few 
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months more of imprisonment, and he was victorious. A¢ this time 
he and Sophie had parted for ever. 

This task was no sooner accomplished, than our never-tiring Her- 
cules rushed, vigorous as ever, upon a new labour—the recovery of 
his wife. The lady, preferring wealth, comfort, and lovers to penury, 
hardship, and a husband, flatly refused to return to her lord, and in 
this determination was supported by the all-powerful influence of her 
family. ‘The cause was tried at Aix; and France discovered that a 
hitherto unknown genius was in the land. Day after day did he 
plead his cause with a wondrous eloquence, the echoes of which rever- 
berated through the length and breadth of the kingdom. Day after 
day was the court-house crowded with lords and ladies, peers and 
peasants ; multitudes, unable to obtain admission, gathered upon the 
roof; others scaled the walls and smashed the windows, in the hope 
that some sound, though ever so low and meaningless, of that whirl- 
wind oratory might strike upon their ears. But Mirabeau was 
defeated. Court influence was too powerful to be uprooted by even 
such a sirocco of words. 

This admirable wife survived her husband several years. After his 
death she became sentimental over his memory; was ever reciting 
his praises ; weeping over his souvenirs; passed the days playing his 
favourite air; and ended by dying in the same room and on the same 
bed on which he had expired! 

With the memorable trial at Aix, the curtain falls upon the second 
act of the drama. When it again rises it will be on the first scene of 
the Revolution. 

The spectator must suppose five years to have elapsed, of the inci- 
dents of which period we can afford only the briefest mention. He 
wrote a full account of the trial—a veto was put upon its publication 
—it was published in Belgium, and 15,000 copies surreptitiously 
circulated in Paris. Afterwards he found it necessary to take refuge 
in England, where he resided nine months. Mirabeau became a 
great admirer of England and*the English, as is proved by his letters, 
and his most ardent desire was to create a French constitution on the 
model of the British. No sooner did he return to Paris than his irre- 
pressible pen involved him in fresh troubles with the government. 
This time he retired to Berlin, where he was well received by the 
great Frederick. A few months afterwards we find him again in 
Paris, and after a short sojourn there returning to Berlin, accredited 
with a secret mission. This appointment was procured for him by 
the good offices of Talleyrand. After a time, his pride rebelling 
against his equivocal position, he demanded a more avowed one; the 
demand not being complied with, he threw up the appointment in 
disgust, and published the entire secret correspondence under the 
title of ‘The Secret History of Berlin. Justly incensed at so dis- 
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graceful a breach of confidence, Talleyrand never forgave him. Back 
again to Paris, attacking stock-jobbing and Necker’s administration— 
flying from arrest and returning to Prussia. The companion of these 
wanderings was one Henrietta Amelia Van Haren—a young, beautiful, 
and talented woman, whom he had met in Paris, another victim to his 
all-conquering powers of fascination. In the year 1787, Mirabeau 
returned to his native land, never again to quit it. The Revolution 
was fast ripening. The accumulated misery of ages of oppression had 
reached its culmination—the treasury was empty, and the ministers 
had exhausted all means of replenishing it. De Brienne’s stamp-tax 
was rejected by the Parliament of Paris. Then arose a cry for the 
essembling of the States-General, which had not been convoked for 
160 years; and, after a long resistance, the government was com- 
pelled to yield. At this time secret proposals were made to Mirabeau 
to write in favour of the government; but, although sickness and 
poverty were crushing him, he indignantly rejected them. But his 
hour was come. Rejected by the notables, to whose order he belonged, he 
appealed to France. Aix and Marseilles simultaneously elected him 
their representative—he accepted Aix. His reception in each town was 
tremendous. Men formed themselves into a voluntary body-guard--the 
exclamations of thousands attended his every step—every house was 
illuminated, and, yet grander proof of his power over men’s minds, he at 
that very time quelled a bread riot by the mere force of his eloquence. 

The curtain rises upon a picture painted by Madame de Stiiel. The 
characters upon the stage—the members of the States-General march- 
ing from the church of St. Louis to the Chamber of Legislature. 
Ringing of bells, crowds of citizens, joyous acclamations, and here is 
Mirabeau as he appeared to the brilliant authoress of ‘Corinne :’ 
“ Considerably above the height of Frenchmen, that height was 
rendered doubly striking by the colossal formation of every limb, and 
his chest and shoulders were widely expanded, and indeed unnaturally 
broad. His head was immense, and from it there hung in wild pro- 
fusion a forest of black hair. His eye, large and rolling, beamed with 
the fire of passion and genius ; his face borrowed new expression from 
its very ugliness; his whole person gave you the idea of an irregular 
power, but a power such as you would figure in a tribune of the people.” 

It is impossible, in our narrow space, to follow him through all the 
scenes of his brilliant career. On the 23rd of June, 1789, he became 
master of the situation. On that day was read a royal proclamation, 
commanding the members of the Constituent Assembly each to depart 
to his separate Chamber. Men’s minds had not yet shaken off 
the awe of lawful authority—the order was already partly obeyed, 
when Mirabeau sprang to his feet and in “a speech of fire,” 
reminded them of the oath they had taken in the tennis court, and 
told them that oath would not permit them to disperse until they had 
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established the constitution. Enthusiasm was reawakened in every 
breast. It was the turning point of the Revolution—from that time 
there was no retreating. 

And yet this man never designed to overturn the monarchy. He 
was a reformer, not a destroyer—the champion of moderation, the 
enemy of excess. He opposed the States-General assuming the title 
of the National Assembly without the consent of the king. “ For 
myself, gentlemen,” he said in one of his speeches, “ I consider the 
sanction of the king so indispensable, that I would much rather 
reside at Constantinople than in I’rance if it did not exist. I declare 
I know of nothing more terrible than an aristocracy of six hundred 
self-constituted men, who to-morrow would declare themselves perma- 
nent by engulphing all things.” 

His moderate views nearly proved fatal to him on one or two occa- 
sions. When, after a certain mob atrocity, he advocated the proclaiming 
of martial Jaw, Camille Desmoulins denounced him to the people. 
The Jacobin Club were his bitterest foes, and were ever striving to 
work his destruction. But the mighty and undaunted courage of 
the man trampled those loathsome reptiles beneath his feet, and 
all their wiles served in the end only to swell his triumphs. 

Three days before the fall of the Bastille, died the Friend of Man. 
In his last days the great genius of his much wronged son was 
revealed to him. With no memory of past suffering dwelling in his 
heart, that son tended his last days with truly filial tenderness. It 
has been said that the destruction of the Bastille was brought about 
by Mirabeau’s machinations, and that he was present thereat. On 
the day that famous deed was perpetrated Mirabeau was superintend- 
ng his father’s funeral. While upon the subject of false accusations, 
I will advert en passant to two calumnies promulgated by Alison. 
First, that he, Mirabeau, designed to place the Duke of Orleans upon 
the throne. This charge was examined before the National Assembly 
during Mirabeau’s lifetime, and was pronounced even by the Abbé 
Maury, his bitter foe, to be utterly groundless, Secondly, that he 
was in the pay of that wealthy duke, and dwelt in a superb house. 
This is an anachronism: it was not until after his connection with 
Orleans was supposed ¢o have ceased that he removed to this residence ; 
and at the very time, according to Alison, that he was living in 
luxury, he was in reality dependent upon friends for the commonest 
necessaries. Dumont and Lamarck, his constant associates, knew 
nothing of this connection; and Lafayette, by no means a friend, 
denies its existence. 

In the confusion of the National Assembly, and the daily increasing 
power of the Jacobin Club, Mirabeau foresaw the coming deluge, and 
perceived but one course—to strengthen the hands of the king and 
endeavour to establish constitutional monarchy. One summer evening, 
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the Queen of France and the King of the Revolution met at St. Cloud. 
What a dramatic scene must have been that meeting! But of what 
transpired nothing is or ever will be known. Had life been spared 
him the monarchy would have been saved, and France spared the 
darkest blot upon her history—the Reign of Terror. 

The last few months of Mirabeau’s life are those over which his 
admirers would fain throw a veil. They were stained by the wildest 
debauchery. Yet, even then, the higher nature of the man was not 
wholly obscured. Every Sunday he spent at Argenteuil, tending his 
garden; for he was ever a passionate lover of flowers. 

Last scene of all—stretched upon a bed in front of an open window, 
helpless as an infant, his fast glazing eyes looking out upon the 
gorgeous hues of the last sunset he shall ever behold, and upon the 
sweet spring flowers just bursting into bloom, lies the dying gladiator 
of so many fierce struggles. Hostile criticism casts a sneer even upon 
his death. Jt was theatrical! He died on the 2nd of April, 1791, 
aged forty-two years ; some say of poison, a charge never substantiated, 
and which we have no space to discuss. 

France was not insensible of the magnitude of her loss. During his 
illness, bulletins were continually issued each day and published over 
all Paris. The king sent messengers twice each day to his house to 
know how he progressed; and dense crowds gathered about its 
approaches night and day. When at last the fatal word, dead, was 
passed from mouth to mouth, all Paris was filled with lamentation, 
such lamentation as had never before been heard for one individual 
man. His funeral procession extended over four miles, amidst the sobs 
and groans of 500,000 people of all grades, from the noblest to the 
lowest. A salute of 20,000 muskets was fired over his body. Whole 
departments went into mourning. Every place of amusement was 
closed, all private festivities suspended ; and where this was not observed, 
the mob took summary vengeance upon the offenders. 

And so passed away, perhaps, the grandest genius that France can 
boast. Of his virtues and his errors the world will ever hold diverse 
opinions. That he was made of good and evil in larger proportions 
than other men is indisputable ; as to the predomination of either, each 
man will form his own judgment. ‘To the awfully respectable, who 
measure their fellow beings by the number of the square inches of the 
orthodow virtues they assume, he must ever be a béte noir accursed 
with a Satanic genius, never to be thought of without a shudder and 
a pharisaical thanksgiving that Heaven had not formed them in such a 
mould. But to the man of more extended vision, who can discover the 
existence of good, and much good, beyond the limits of conventionality, 
he is a grand yet shadowed form, illumined by the lustrous yet fitful 
gleams of many virtues, shadowed by the dark hovering images of 
many sins, but with the effulgent impress of Heaven’s hand stamped 
upon his rugged but majestic brow. 
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Cuarpter XVI. 
A PAINFUL SCENE. 


InsusticE has been done to the dowager Mrs. Norton. That little 
passage between her and Rosey, apropos of Addy’s royal way of order- 
ing, may well have been taken to presage trouble, and trouble probably 
there would have been but for Rosey. Luckily the bride was pleased 
to approve of what had been prepared for the reception of herself and 
her guests, and the widow made all ordering about (so far as she was 
concerned) impossible for the future, by retiring to one of the wings 
with her maid, and leaving the great house entirely at the order and 
disposal of the young people. ‘The great house was hers for her life 
under the old squire’s will. She could turn Harry and his wife out 
at any moment. Therefore the gossips observed how amiable she was! 
If the house had not been hers, and she had acted in precisely the 
same manner they would have said, “ poor thing !” 

Adelaide Woodburn had a small fortune of her own—three or four 
thousand pounds secured by her mother’s marriage settlement. It 
was not that which made the widow so anxious to secure her as a 
daughter-in-law. Harry might well have won a richer bride. His 
loving mother fondly thought that she could manage Addy—that they 
then would settle down together as quiet country people. George's 
loss had made her more than ever anxious and full of presentiments. 
Presentiments of evil had become a disease with her. Every day that 
Harry was out of her sight was full of terrors to her. She was 
obliged, of course, to submit to the separation which the honeymoon 
imposed, but that London season, that visit to Scotland, breathing of 
guns and perils on mountain and lake, troubled her greatly. Was 
that indolent chit of a girl to win him from her after all? When the 
indolent chit of a girl swept into Climbury Hall like a queen, and 
Harry followed looking anything but a king, the good lady felt—well, 
not exactly amiable. One day she told her son playfully that he should 
not spoil Addy so, and he, like all men who are told not to do what 
they know they cannot help doing, got cross, and gave her the first 
snappish reply she had heard from his lips; for, with all his faults, he 
had been a dutiful son to her. As time went on he grew more and 
more snappish, dark, and brooding. Then—all of a sudden—he 
became gay, and Addy, who had allowed nothing to perturb the 
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serenity of her life, spent whole days alone in her room, lost the 
bloom from her cheeks, the light from her eyes, and appeared three 
times running at table in the same dress. What could it all mean? 
Well, we know what it meant: Harry thought himself safe—his wife 
was woefully perplexed about that pocket-book. 

The second batch of guests—the Christmas batch—would arrive 
in a day or two. Great things had been planned to do honour to 
Yule-tide; charades, theatricals, a ball—what not! 

Mr. Norton, seated in his study, making such arrangements as fell 
to the master of a house thus threatened, was not surprised one 
morning when his wife entered his sanctum and took a seat on the 
opposite side of his writing-table. She looked paler than usual, and 
her voice had a tremour in it that he had not known before. She 
was wont to speak very distinctly on matters of business, and what 
but a matter of business could bring her there at that hour? “A 
milliner that is troublesome,” thought Harry, as he threw himself 
back in his chair, and waited for her to begin the conversation. 

“Will you do something for me,” she began, “ that will no doubt 
be painful, without asking my reasons, if I assure you that I do not 
so pain you without good cause ?” 

“ That will be buying a pig in a poke,” he replied gaily. 

“Pray do not jest. It will be so much better if you will let me 
have my whim without argument.” 

“You generally do have your whims. Well, what is it?” 

“Show me that letter you received from the captain of the ship 
you sent to look after George.” 

His gaiety fell from him like a mask. The shock of the request 
took away all capacity to answer it. 

“T never saw that letter,” she continued quickly, forgetting in her 
excitement her theory that it would be best to get over the matter 
without argument ; “I only heard vaguely what it contained. Show 
it to me, Harry; do let me read it myself!” 

The pleading tone reassured him a little. He might procrastinate 
—her humour might pass. 

“Tt will take me a great deal of trouble to find it,” he replied ; “ but 
of course if you desire, why perhaps to-morrow, or the day after . 

“Oh, Harry! give it to me to-day. I will help you to find it. If 
you only knew what I have been suffering—the suspense, the doubt !” 

“ Doubt !—doubt of what *” 

“You told us two stories about poor George. The first, that he 
had remained behind in Colombia on business; the second, that you 
had been wrecked together, and he drowned.” 

“And why? ‘To save you anxiety. J even did not know posi- 
tively that he was lost. How could 1? I acted with all love and con- 
sideration. I little thought I should have this flung in my teeth.” 

“T do not fling it in your teeth, Harry. On the contrary, it is 
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this very consideration for our feelings that has created my doubts. 
I implore you to speak plainly, and spare nothing. Was George 
really drowned in that storm, or had he died some shocking death— 
shot or killed in a brawl, for example, (you know he was shot at once,) 
and you, to spare us pain, have said that he was drowned ?” 

“Really, you are too absurd. There are fifty people who know he 
embarked with me, safe and well, on board that schooner.” 

He spoke with a semblance of sincerity that would have deceived a 
wiser head than Addy’s, but she was a woman, and finding herself 
checked on a matter of detail, came back straight to her point. 

“ Let me help you to find the captain’s letter ?” 

“ Oh, it’s no use teasing for that; I burned it long ago.” 

“You promised just now to find it for me to-morrow.” 

Woman again, she was quick to suspect. 

“J had forgotten,” he replied with well dissembled frankness. 
“You came out so suddenly with your strange request—you quite 
confused me. Why on earth should I keep such a scrawl ?’ 

“Oh, I would give the world to see it!” she replied wearily. 
“ Poor George !” 

“Poor George! Allow me to tell you, madam,” said her husband, 
rising and getting red, “that your conduct with regard to George is 
anything but satisfactory. Your keeping in mourning for him—oh, 
I heard of that! and this dragging up an almost forgotten grief, are 
signs that—that—lI do believe that if our cases had been reversed, 
you would have been very well content.” 

“You have no right to say that !” 

“Poor fellow!” he repeated, mocking her tone; “you may well 
call him poor fellow, after playing with him as you did.” 

“That is false !” 

“ Why, he told me so.” 

“ He—told you ?” 

The scorn which she flung into the you would have scarified a 
better man than Harry Norton. He, poor creature! seeing tears in 
his wife’s eyes, thought he was getting the best of it, and went on: 

“When he got that letter from Bell, offering a partnership, he 
said that it would enable him to marry the girl he loved. Of course, 
he meant you.” 

“Does that prove that I had played with him ?” 

Oh, blockhead! dolt! look into her eyes, watch the workings of 
those delicate hands, and hold your tongue. He saw only a woman 
he thought he was cowing, and anger gave him courage. 

“You refused me your likeness, and you gave him one,” he said. 

“ How do you know ?” 

For a moment the question staggered him. It brought back that 
night on the promontory, when the little gold locket turned on the 
breast of the sleeper, and the sight made him another Cain. 
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‘‘ Never mind how I know, madam,” he faltered, “I know; that is 
enough.” 

“Tt is not enough. You have said that George told you I had— 
my God !—I had played with him.” 

“You catch up one’s words. Play is my expression, and a correct 
one; the plain English description of your conduct. I dare say he 
did not think you were playing with him, but you were—you know 
you were, just as you had played with dozens. Marry George! Why, 
even with his partnership, you would have ruined him in a year.” 

Oh, the look of pity and contempt she gave him. 

“ And now,” he persisted, “ after a lapse of three years, you, a married 
woman, pine and fret after him—lI see the cause of your headaches 
and your sulks now—and come here accusing me of untruthfulness, 
and I know not what besides! It is shameful! disgusting !” 

“ And most inconsequent,” she added in her coldest tone. “Can 
I fret and pine for one I played with; one I would not marry, or 
marrying would have ruined? Accuse you of untruthfulness? No, 
Harry! The worst I have suggested is, that you had done a mis- 
taken kindness. This has gone so far—without any fault of mine— 
that I must explain to you more fully why I wanted to see that letter.” 

“Tt does not exist, and you cannot see it. I can quite dispense 
with your reasons. In short, I decline any further discussion on the 
subject. I suppose when the house is full again, you will get rid of 
your sulks and your headaches, and forget your ‘reasons’—as you 
please to call them—for another three years,” he snapped. 

“Harry, I told you I had doubts—grave, terrible doubts. This is 
not the way to silence them. Think better of me, Harry. I never 
pretended to love you, but—but we are very old friends. I feel—I 
have been thinking a good deal lately—that I have not done my duty 
as I ought to you, as your wife; and you have been very indulgent 
to me,—very indulgent, more than I deserve, Harry. But I cannot 
bear this state of incertitude. ‘Take me into your confidence, and you 
will never repent it. Surely it is better that I should hear all from 
you than—oh, Harry! trust me. If there is—I do not say there is, 
but ¢f there is anything we don’t all know about George, why not 
tell me? I will tell you everything, if you like. It won't be plea- 
sant, for I confess I loved him; but he is dead, and I am your wife. 
Let me try and get to love you,—try and trust me; do Harry, do!” 

Why did he not fold her to his heart, and foster that spark of 
affection so strangely struck? It might have lit up his life—have 
illumined the path to confession and repentance—have glinted on the 
golden hair of children who would call him father. He would not. 
He thrust her from him almost with a blow. She left his room; she 
left his house, wandering blindly, till she found herself, bareheaded, in 


the Wilderness, under the old tree where George had picked the violet. 
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Cuaprer XVII. 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


Ir had rained that morning, and the dead leaves lay dark and sodden 
under the bare trees. In the summer-time, a stranger taken into the 
Wilderness might have imagined himself in the midst of an extensive 
wood. Early frosts and November storms had destroyed the delusion. 
It was but a narrow strip of land stolen from the park, and left to grow 
wild—a sort of larger hedge-row with a path running through it; and 
now the palings which divided it from the road on the one side, and 
the iron fencing which marked the boundary of the park, were easily 
visible through the winter-stricken shrubs. 

The wind was cold and gusty, whirling about such withered leaves 
as had not yet fallen, and dashing sprays of rain from the greater 
trees, as it sent their blackened boughs waving. The sky was clear, but 
ragged clouds that raced before the breeze threatened a storm before 
night. The earth, sobbing with recent rain, sent out its peculiar 
odour. It was a bleak, wild day. The place was bleak and wild. As 
gust after gust dashed the spray on Addy Norton’s bowed head, the 
chaos in her mind began to settle down into something like form, and 
she could think. 

Pondering, fretting, striving in vain to dismiss the doubts that 
captain Vyner’s statement had raised—doubts all the more unbearable 
because they were so vague, she remembered the letter from the Bremen 
Captain, often quoted but never seen, at least by her. There was the 
key to the mystery. Vyner, half asleep in a hammock, having per- 
haps heard only the beginning or the end of what had passed, could 
not be depended upon for a moment against the written evidence of 
George’s loss, placed on record by the very man who had been sent to 
search for him. Of course, Vyner did not intend to mislead, but—— 
As Addy reasoned in this fashion the widow entered her room, for she 
had not appeared that day ; and, after some circumlocution, was asked 
if she had read that letter. Of course she had. With her own eyes? 
Well, she could not exactly say after this lapse of time. She rather 
thought that Harry had read it to her. Yes—that was so. She 
was very agitated, and the writing was very bad—Harry had read it 
to her. 

Then came the idea which later she broached to her husband. 
George had died some violent, horrible death, and his half-brother had 
deceived them out of kindness. Dick Vyner’s statement that he had 
not said a word about his half-brother when he sent that ship on her 
search, was made so positively—she could not place it utterly aside. 
And yet her husband had as positively denied losing a pocket-book. 
Thus she pondered, and fretted, and wavered, until she could endure it 
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no longer, and went straight to Harry’s study for the letter, which 
always stood out, amidst rising suspicions and rejected arguments, as 
the key to the mystery. 

How she fared we know; and probably the reader was not prepared 
for her conduct on the occasion. She—haughty, queenly Addy—had 
been taunted and repulsed—all but struck; and here she was, out 
in the winter weather, bare-headed, unsheltered from the piercing 
wind, the little silken slippers, fit only for wear on soft, warm carpets, 


‘wet and draggled with the mud of the Wilderness, weeping like a 


child, asking herself and Heaven what she had done; oh, what she had 
done! to deserve her bitter fate. 

Two causes combined to produce this sensibility—nerves and 
memories. The physical cause and the moral cause acted on each 
other, and intensified each other as they acted. A girl like Addy 
cannot spend a fortnight fretting night and day for nothing—hence 
nerves. It was bad policy of Harry to rake up his jealousy of George. 
If he had taunted his wife for loving any living man, we should have 
seen her in quite a different mood. George was dead. The certainty 
that he had loved her, softened her; made her sorry for her husband. 
Thus memories. She fancied him yearning for her love, as she had 
yearned in the old days for George's. She could never give him that 
which was buried in the sea with George; but she ought to make him, 
she could make him, a better wife than she had been hitherto. Thus 
influenced she had humbled herself to him, had begged him to have 
confidence in her, to let her try and love him—and he had spurned her! 

As she thought over his conduct some of the old pride returned. 
Never again should he have the chance of repulsing her as he had 
done; but she would not go back from her word. She would be less 
selfish, more considerate for him, in all but one thing—snE wouLp 
FIND OUT THE TRUTH ABOUT GEORGE. 

It was almost dark when she rose to return to the hall. She was 
chilled to the marrow by the wet below and the dew from above, and was 
hurrying quickly over the fallen leaves when she was surprised to see 
a ragged man clambering painfully over the fence, about twenty yards 
in front of her. She knew he had no right there, but felt it was no 
business of hers to warn him off. So she quickened her pace and 
passed on. As she did so the man quickened his, and it frightened 
her. She was just on the point of breaking out into a run, or calling 


for help, when a voice —it sounded like the ghost of a voice she 
had known, came after her— 


“Addy! Addy !” 

She would live fallen if he had not sprung forward and held her 
up; and before their eyes had met she knew him. She did not recog- 
nise—there was nothing about him to be recognised—she knew him. 

“Oh, George! oh, George! Is it you? Is it really you ?” 
252 
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“All that is left of me,” he answered, sadly. “I am so sorry I 
frightened you.” 

“T am not frightened now ; but, oh George! why did you come so 
suddenly? Why do you come like—like ” 

“ Like this ?” he asked, pointing to his ragged red shirt and shoe- 
less feet. ‘‘I am utterly destitute, Addy, and have that sunk into my 
bones which is eating away my life—fever, Addy, such as in this 
happy England you know nothing of. I have been prowling about 
here since daylight, for I dared not go to the house—I dared not face 
my mother. You remember her last words—‘ Bring him back safe 
and well, or never look upon my face again. Oh, Addy, why do you 
gaze at me so strangely? She is not dead! Oh, my God! my God! 
the shock did not kill her ?” 

“Hush, hush! you must not ery out like that. Your mother is 
well ; though, of course, she suffered much.” 

“ Poor mother !” 

“ We all gave you up as dead.” 

“Ah! would that I had died,” he moaned. “'There’s not much life 
in me now. I have only come home to die. Oh, Addy! when she 
knows all I have endured she will take pity on me? She will recall 
that awful threat? She will let me come home to die ?” 

“ T don’t understand you, George—I don’t, indeed. Perhaps it is that 
the sudden shock of seeing you has bewildered me, and—and I’m not 
quite strong just now. You must be more clear. What do you mean?” 

“Well, you sit down here,” he said—pointing to one of the rustic 
seats—“ and hear me. I will not keep you long.” 

“Forgive me for not telling you how happy—how overjoyed I am 
at knowing you are safe, dear George! I am so bewildered, I do not 
know what to say !” 

“ Listen, and then say you are overjoyed to see me, if you can,” he 
replied. ‘“ We were shipwrecked, poor Harry and I, in a wretched 
schooner we took, in the hopes of getting to Colon in time to catch 
the mail. We remained nearly three weeks together on the rocks 
where we were thrown ashore.” 

“Three weeks !—Together ?” 

“One day I came back tired from exploring a path I had found in 
‘the forest, and like a selfish brute made him, ill and weak as he was, 
go out and watch the fire we had lit as a signal, whilst I slept! I 
slept like a brute till broad daylight, and ran, as soon as I woke, to the 
fire. 1 called to him; he did not answer. I searched every cranny 
in the rocks; he was not there. I looked over the cliff, and—God 
help me! I saw what had happened.” 

“ George, you frighten me !” 

“Well I may. Ill and weak, he had stumbled, and falling over the 
cliff, was drowned !” 
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“No! no! no!—impossible. He a 

“Too true—too true!” said George, sadly. “There were the marks 
of his fall, the sandy soil freshly broken, the treacherous plants at 
which he had grasped, uprooted ; and lower down along to the sea, a 
mark of blood upon the rocks. He was drowned, Addy—that you 
must have known for years, but you could not guess how. In his 
mother’s eyes I am his murderer!” 

Surprise, horror, pity, a feeling of dread of something she could 
not realise, seized upon Addy and held her dumb. 

“Oh, you cannot say you are glad to see me now!” George con- 
tinued. “Perhaps you do not care to hear what became of me, but 
it is part of my story and must be told. I don’t know how long I 
remained on those rocks afier I knew my loss; it might have been 
hours, it might have been days. I know that at last I left the place, 
for I could not bear it, and followed the track I had found in the 
forest, till I fell from fatigue and hunger. When I recovered my 
senses I was in an Indian encampment doomed to be burned alive.” 

“Horrible! oh horrible !—but why, George—why ?” 

“Some white men had defrauded the tribe, and wounded one of 
its chiefs, so they resolved that the next white man who fell into 
their power should die. I learned this afterwards when I had picked 
up a little of their language. I learned also why I was spared. One 
of their women had passed a short time at Chagres, and had gleaned 
a misty idea of the Roman Catholic faith as taught in these countries 
—a mummery of saints and images and charms. She told them I 
had that round my neck which would protect me against their fire or 
their weapons, but would certainly destroy all the tribe if they harmed 
me. It was your likeness, Addy, in a locket. The poor woman thought 
it was the Virgin. I was forced to sell the locket and chain for bread 
when I was starving at Callao, but here is the sweet face that saved 
me.” He drew it from his wasted bosom as he spoke, enclosed in a 
rough box made of two shells. 

Addy wept aloud. 

“They spared my life,’ George continued, “but would not let me 
leave them. They said I knew too much about their country, and 
would bring other white men to defraud and abuse them. I served 
them in many little ways. I mended their guns and brought water 
to their village by a simple contrivance which appeared magic in their 
eyes. They almost worshipped me at last. They meant well, but I 
could not live as they did. I caught this awful fever amongst their 
swamps, and was often at death’s door with it. 

‘I lived with those Indians more than two years, when we fell in 
with a party of Frenchmen exploring for a projected Darian Canal. 
Some of these explorers had started from the Pacific, some from the 
Atlantic side, and they had penetrated within a day’s journey of each 
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other, when they were stopped, and each sent back by the way they 
had come, by my Indians. In the night I escaped and joined the 
white men, and went with them as far as Panama. I had no money 
to pay for my passage across the isthmus, and so had to work my way 
as a fireman on board a steamer bound for Valparaiso, whence I knew 
I could take ship for—ho—for England. I worked my passage to 
Liverpool. The captain gave me five shillings when he discharged 
me, and that has lasted me on my tramp here.” 

“You have walked all the way from Liverpool, George?” Asked 
Addy in a tone of wonder and pity. Wandering without food or 
drink in an unknown South American forest; working as a fireman in 
the tropics were things the hardship of which she could not realize. 
To walk fifty miles in England with five shillings to spend seemed to 
her all but an impossibility. 

The poor fellow smiled. “And now that I am here, Addy,” he said, 
“and have seen you, will you do me one great service ?” 

“Oh my poor, poor George! how readily !” 

** Will you go and see my mother, and break what I have told you 
toher? ‘Tell her I am utterly broken down, body and spirit, and can 
go no further. I implore her to forgive me and to let me come home. 
T shall not trouble her long. Look at me, Addy; you see I shall not 
trouble anyone long.” 

“You must not speak so. Oh George, George! you must not 
think so. We will nurse you, comfort you, make you well, and—and 
ease your mind. I will see your mother. Oh be sure, be quite sure, 
George, of her loving welcome!” She started up as she spoke, dashed 
aside her tears and made towards Climbury. 

“What, now,” he said, “so late!—are you going to the Hall now?” 

She had not the heart to tell him she was ifs mistress. She could 
not tell him that Harry was alive. She knew that there was some 
woeful mistake, but dazed, agitated as she was, she dared not even 
begin to think where or with whom it lay. No, she replied, she was 
not going to the Hall—at least, not yet. She was going to the 
Vicarage, and he must come with her. They would nurse and take 
care of him until the morning, and then see what was best to be done. 
He was like a child in her hands and did what she bade him. 

She went on to the Vicarage, leaving him at a short distance from 
the house, and told her father that he had returned very ill after 
woeful hardships, and was to be taken care of there until the news 
could be broken to his mother and Harry. Not a word was to be said 
to anyone until the morning. The wanderer was to be sheltered as a 
stranger—his altered appearance making it pretty certain that no one 
would recognise him. Then she went back to Climbury. 


It was quite dark before she entered the hall, and there she met her 
husband. 
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“ Where on earth have you been at this hour ?” he asked. 

“ At the Vicarage.” 

“You are always at the Vicarage. You might give my mother and 
myself a little more of your society, I think. When there are visitors 
you can stop at home.” 

“ Don’t Harry !—don’t talk like that to me to-day.” 

“To-day! To-night, you mean. Making us all so anxious !” 

“ Harry, 1 did not intend to stay outso late. I did not, indeed. Let 
me go to my room, I am not well.” 

“T should think you were not,” he retorted, “ wandering about 
when the dew is falling, and without a cloak too. I don’t believe you 
have been atthe Vicarage. Your father would never have allowed you 
to stay so long, and if he did he would have sent you home in the 
carriage. Why your shoes are covered with mud! Where have you 
been, madam? Whom have you seen ?” 

The devil Jealousy was in him, and urged him to his doom. 

“ You are right,” she replied, with all her old haughtiness; “I was 
not at the Vicarage all the time. I went there at last only by chance. 
I spent an hour in the Wilderness with a man. Shall I tell you who 
that man was ?” 

“T will find out, madam, if you do not.” 

“Tt was your brother George !” 

“ You are ill, Addy,” he said, with difficulty suppressing a shudder. 
“JT thought you were not yourself this afternoon. Go to your room 
and change those wet things. I will send for Dr. Garth.” 

“You think my mind is deranged? You are mistaken. I have seen 
George, have spoken to him, walked with him, felt the pressure of his 
hand. He is at this moment at the Vicarage. If you still doubt me, 
go and satisfy yourself.” 

It was enough for her to look in his face to see where the foul play 
was. She swept past him to her room. Oh, the misery—to be this 
man’s wife, and to know how that other had loved her! 

Presently her husband sneaked like a beaten cur into her room, and 
asked what George had told her. 

“Enough to make me very miserable,” she replied, wearily. “ Not 
all that I must know. I shall know more to-morrow.” 

Then he grovelled at her feet and prayed her to spare him. He 
would confess all—to her; but she must not betray him. She must 
get George away—he would do anything for her. The traitor did 
confess all at last, urged by his fears of exposure, his wondering, miser- 
able wife almost pitying him the while; but when he ended by saying 
that all he had done was for love of her, her heart turned to stone 
against him for ever. For love of her he had killed the man she 
loved, how worthily she now knew—too late! 

The good vicar, alarmed at the weak condition of his guest, made 
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worse by the excitement of his meeting with Addy, sent for the doctor ; 
and that worthy hearing from the servant that the patient was only a 
poor man, Mr. Woodburn had taken in out of charity, sent his assistant. 
This was lucky, as the assistant was a sharper man than his chief, and 
being a new-comer did not know George. He came again the next 
morning, when Addy was there, and delivered his opinion : 

“ He’s in a bad way, and it’s the mind as much as the body that’s 
amiss. His nervous system is in a frightful state—all to bits. Do 
you know anything about him? Has he done anything wrong ?” 

“No, sir,” Addy replied ; “ but he has been bitterly wronged.” 

“My dear!” expostulated the vicar. 

“ Papa, his life may be at stake. Nothing must be hidden from 
the doctor.” 

“Tt is quite enough, for all purposes, to inform Mr. Drake that our 
poor friend has sutfered, though a person of excellent character.” 

“T only asked, to see if there were any means of quieting him,’ 
replied the young medico. “We must keep him as quiet as possible ; 
don’t let him talk of his grievances, beyond administering to him 
some sedative. J can do him no good.” 

“Papa,” said Addy, when the doctor had gone, “he must be told the 
truth. He is killing himself with grief about Harry.” She had 
already told the truth to her father. 

“T think, my dear, you are right,” replied the vicar, after a pause 
and some chin-rubbing. “It is very painful, of course ; but I think 
with you, that he ought to be told the truth—or some of é—you 
know. We must be guilty of a little kind concealment for poor 
Harry’s sake. It would never do for him to be exposed—now would 
it? No,no. Wecan say that he did not see the boat when he fell 
from the cliff, and was taken into it whilst insensible—which is true. 
This would account for his leaving as he did.” 

“But will it account for my leaving Cliimbury ?” 

“Leave Climbury! You! My dear Addy, how can you think of 
such a thing. Leave Climbury! Leave your husband! I never 
heard of anything so wicked, so—so improper !” cried the vicar, aghast. 

“Father, I loved George, and he—” here an expression of intense 
pride glorified her beautiful face—‘he loved me. But for this 
miserable—oh, this shameful treachery, I might have called this 
grand, unselfish, noble man my husband! I never loved Harry ; and, 
oh, father! how can I honour him now ?” 

She burst into tears as she spoke, and this did her good. Tears 
are a great disinfectant, and wash away many a bad and hasty 
thought. 

She had a good cry, and then went to George and told him all, 
softening down his half-brother’s conduct as best she could. The story 
concocted by the good vicar would not do. She told him all, breaking 
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it gently as only a woman can. When he heard that Harry was alive, 
he pressed his warm hands together, and murmured, “Thank God!” 
When he heard the treachery of which he had been the victim, his 
cheek flushed a little; but when he learned all that it had cost him, 
when, weeping, Addy declared that she was the traitor’s wife, his grief 
and anger burst out. 

This weakened him dreadfully, and he lay for some time so pale and 
motionless that they thought the end had come. It was not far off. 

Presently he beckoned Addy to his side and whispered, “I was 
wrong to speak as I did just now. I am too near the Judgment Seat 
myself, to judge another. Tell Harry I forgive him—all. If he 
would like to hear me say so, bid him come here—but soon. And, 
Addy, let my miserable story go no further. Do not let his mother 
know. She loves him.” 

The doctor was right. There was more amiss with the mind than 
the body ; but the good sword had worn out its sheath. Harry was 
forgiven. The secret of his half-brother’s return, known only to his 
wife and her father, was kept religiously ; and when the next grave 
in the churchyard was dug, it was only for the poor tramp to whom 
Mr. Woodburn had been so kind. 

No visible separation took place between Mr. and Mrs. Norton. 
Some domestic alterations, indeed, were made, which set the servants 
talking for awhile, and soon Mr. Norton went abroad, alone, for the 
benefit of his health. It was only after the widow's death that it 
oozed out who the poor tramp was, and before this took place 
Climbury was sold—bought by Mr. Vyner for Rosey and her children. 

The tablet, “Sacred to the memory of George Sutcliffe, Lost at 
Sea,” remains in the church, and bears this additional line— 


“ FAITHFUL UNTO Deatu.” 
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On Domestic Scapegoats. 


Ir is related of a gouty subject, that, being advised by his physicians 
to abstain from salted meats of all kinds, he asked what he might 
have to quarrel with in the extremity of his pain, as he considered 
swearing at the dried tongues and Bologna sausages some mitigation 
of his torments. 

It would be well for domestic happiness were the lords of the crea- 
tion, in a general way, content to vent their spleen, or visit their sins 
of omission or commission, upon inanimate objects. Unfortunately, 
they prefer a sentient scapegoat, whom they can bind with the scarlet 
cords of their wrath, and drive out into the wilderness of their dis- 
favour. Do men—if they would confess the truth—value women in 
proportion to their willingness to load themselves with the burdens of 
others? Is this the reason why a man choosing a partner for life 
takes to himself a meek and gentle helpmate rather than one of the 
strong-minded of her sex ? 

“The woman gave it me, and I did eat.” The excuse is as old as 
the hills. It is of no use to fall foul of the apple, and some one or 
something must be to blame; not the man—oh, certainly not! How 
could he uphold his prerogative of superior wisdom if he were to con- 
fess to such little weaknesses as a longing after forbidden fruit? It 
was the woman; she gave it him, and he did eat, in the innocence of 
his heart. 

It is man’s usual logic. Wherever the Adam has an Eve it is the 
readiest method of settling the question. Even when the annoyance 
from which a man is suffering, or the blame he has incurred, cannot 
by any possible twist be traced to the wife, she is still the best avail- 
able scapegoat. It is so easy to find something she has done or said 
amiss, and seeing her wear the scarlet cord is an immense satisfaction ; 
it keeps up a due sense of inferiority on her part, and maintains dis- 
cipline, as Mr. Bagnet would say. 

Shakespeare, with his subtle insight into human nature, represents 
Hector as chiding Andromache because he was “mov'd”; and in the 
magnificent scene between Brutus and Portia the latter proves how 
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well she understands that her hero husband is but a man of mortal 
mould, after all: 


... “Yet you answer’d not; 
But with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave sign for me to leave you; so I did, 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem’d too much enkindled; and withal 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which sometime hath his hour with every man.” 


Portia was evidently quite aware of her duties as a scapegoat; she did 
not expostulate, but quietly withdrew into the wilderness. 

Meekness and long-suffering are essential qualifications in a scape- 
goat. A woman who refuses to be “put upon,” who is in the habit 
of treating her spouse to a “bit of her mind” upon all occasions, is of 
no use at all in that capacity, and many domestic quarrels arise from 
the wife resolutely declining to enact the part. She is troubled with 
some foolish ideas of justice, and rises up in self-defence. She ought 
to know better; she ought to know that justice has nothing whatever 
to do with the question. As well might the sheep complain of in- 
justice in being shorn, or any other animal that conduces to the 
benefit of lordly man. 

A sergeant seventy years of age took unto himself a wife, and, being 
asked by one of his superior officers what made him think of marrying 
at his time of life, replied: “ Why, an’ please your honour, they tease 
and put me out of humour abroad, and so I go home and beat my 
wife.” The sergeant, it seems, had the good fortune to meet with a 
satisfactory scapegoat, who took the beating quietly, without insisting 
upon woman’s rights. 

Sometimes one out of a number of children is chosen for the part. 
Not the Pickle of the family; the Pickle has sins enough of his own 
to answer for; but some meek-eyed maiden totally destitute of the 
organ of combativeness. eased by brothers, snubbed by teachers, 
her small shoulders have to bear the burden of faults in which she 
has no part; she has to endure irascibility arising from annoyances 
caused by no word or deed of her own. Has Jack been refused a 
holiday ? Jane’s life is not made particularly pleasant on that after- 
noon, we may be sure. Has her lady mother treated the music-master 
with offensive hauteur? Miss Jane is reprehended for her false notes 
with a harshness that wrings silent tears from her eyes. 

We imagine one reason why men more than women find the 
necessity for a scapegoat is because they have not so ready a resource 
in tears. When things go wrong with a woman, she “falls a- 
weeping,” and washes away the bitterness of her vexation in salt 


tears. Her temperament is more April like; the showers descend 
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quickly, they are soon over, and the air is clear again. Man has more 
of July’s stormy mood. ‘The atmosphere is overcharged, the thunder 
growls and grumbles, and the lightning flashes and sometimes scorches, 
before the sky is once more serene. Woe be to the one who is in the 
way when the bolt falls ! 

Scapegoats are mostly of the feminine gender, but occasionally the 
case is reversed. Mr. Bumble is tyrannised over by his termagant 
wife, and boxes the ears of the boy at the gate, as a vent for his 
wounded feelings. 

In partnerships a scapegoat is found convenient. Mr. Spenlow 
would not for the world do an unkind or ungenerous deed, but he 
cannot act without the consent of Mr. Jorkins. Of course Mr. Jorkins 
does not consent, he is the scapegoat for Mr. Spenlow’s meanness or 
severity, as the case may be. 

“Papa” is also useful in this capacity at times, consciously or un- 
consciously. If a young lady finds she has gone rather too far in a 
flirtation, it is convenient to fall back upon “papa.” A short time 
ago, a gentleman paid his addresses, in all sober seriousness, to a girl 
with whom he had fallen in love for her beaua yeuwx—not those of her 
cassette. In the course of courtship, he presented her with several 
handsome articles of bijouterie, which she accepted without scruple. 
The ardent lover, thus encouraged, followed the fair lady to the sea- 
side, whither she had gone on a visit. He returned, believing himself 
happy in the possession of his mistress’s affections. She had referred 
him to “papa,” and to “ papa” he accordingly betook himself. To 
his utter amazement and discomfiture, consent was absolutely refused. 
There was no appeal; the young lady was too good a daughter to 
marry without her father’s approval. It transpired afterwards that 
she had written to her father to beg that, when Mr. A presented 
himself, consent might be withheld. The presents were not returned. 

Descending to the lower regions of the house, a familiar scapegoat: 
is the cat. ‘‘ Please ma’am it was the cat,” is a statement frequently 
heard by the mistress of a household. When we consider the amount 
of breakage, depredation, and destruction of all kinds charged upon 
this unfortunate domestic quadruped, we wonder that its presence 
should be tolerated in a well-regulated establishment. We are inclined 
to think that any amount of annoyance from rats and mice and “such 
small deer,’ had better be submitted to, than the losses from the 
larder, the fracture of china and glass, and all the other evils caused 
(according to the servants) by that unlucky animal, the cat. 

Children ought never to be made scapegoats. The habit of inflict- 
ing vicarious punishment upon them is dangerous. They have a keen 
sense of injustice; they do not reason upon the cause, but they feel 
the effects, and inwardly if not audibly resent the harsh word or im- 
patient tone they are conscious of not having deserved. It is a sad 
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thing to see children creep away, or look up hushed, with frightened 
faces when papa comes in, because papa is so often cross. 

If man, in defence of his self-love, must, porcupine like, bristle up 
against any acknowledgment of failure or weakness, let him dart his 
quills, at any rate, where their prick will be less keenly felt. If 
blame must fall unduly, let the little ones go free, and let the burden 
of the sin be cast upon one to whom the passage through the wilder- 
ness is less appalling. 

The duty of scapegoat is not so very onerous after all, to any one 
capable of regarding it in a right light. Men—like the old sergeant 
—meet with many trials and vexations in the world outside from 
which women, generally speaking, are sheltered. If the husband 
be somewhat crabbed occasionally, it does not do the wife much harm. 
A sensible woman will follow the example of Portia, and refrain 
from a retort that might “strengthen” his “impatience ;” remember- 
ing the “effect of humour, which sometime hath his hour with every 
man.” 











Mayfair on Skates. 


Recitative: Allegro: “Tue Lost CaILp.” 


Does any one re- 

member 

Such a universal furore as seized all the young-lady-kind (bless ’-m) 
about the end of last December ? 

Such a getting on and off of wraps and caps and straps of everything 
that calls itself a her, 

In the shortest of short skirts and the most bewitching imaginable 
combinations of silk, feathers, and fur. 

There’s Ada, who skates like a bird, and Blanche, and Charley of 
course, and Cissy in her ice wings and the most lovely little hat, 

With a kingfisher’s crest and . . . . I declare there it goes, and Miss 
Dumpling’s flopped down on it and squashed it flat! ... 

* * * * * 


Do you really think the ice is safe, Mr. Beard? I’m sure I shall never 
be able to stand— 

A chair? (he wants to put me off with a chair) thank you, but I 
think I should prefer a hand... 

Oh, please don’t let me go! I shall fall—I know I shall—I ee! I 
must——ah, oh, O dear! * * * 

I told you so!—with Miss Spikes laughing at me too all the time, 
and—oh, Mr. Beard, I’m so ashamed, I really didn’t mean to 
pull your hair! 

[Chorus. ] 
For here we fall 
And there we sprawl,— 
This tumbling is pernicious ; 
Yet Charley swears 
And Blanche declares 
That skating’s quite delicious! 


Thank you so much—I hope I’ve not tired you. . . Light, am I? 
I’m sure I feel like lead ; 

(It's very kind of him to say he isn’t a bit tired, (but he lcoks half 
dead)— 
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And you really think I’m getting on? Perhaps he’s thinking it’s 
time I should be getting off ; and I think so too, 

For I see Mrs. Crabtree looking as black as thunder on the bank, and 
Aunt Minerva getting positively blue. 

Never catch cold in a frost, don’t they? Well, one more turn — 
But I didn’t mean turn round, you know. 

Now bend your knees, slide your fairy foot out forwards, and push 
with the other, so: 

You're getting on awfully fast.—Yes, dreadfully. I feel I couldn't 
stop myself to save my life— 

And here’s Lord Dash towing Lady D. backwards like a lightning 
conductor, or a pilot engine with a wife; 

He'll be over us in half a minute—can’t somebody manage to catch 
me ?—Ada, elf! ... 
Was there ever! . . . hurt myself did you say, sir? No sir, I did 
not hurt myself .. . . 
He'll scatter someone else in half a minute—look, I told you so— 
there’s Constance down and there goes Fanny Flop, 

And Katy with her parasol, and the three Miss Maypoles, and huge 
Mrs. MacAnak at the top. 

Why can’t the man look where he’s going to, or why doesn’t he skate 
forwards like other people, I should like to know ? 

He’s bowling them all over like ninepins, half-a-dozen at a time, and 
there, oh hurrah! I declare he’s bowled himself over at last 
into a great heap of snow! 


[Chorus. | 


For here we slip 
And there we trip 
In moments too ambitious ; 
Yet Blanche declares 
And Charley swears 
It’s really quite delicious! 


* * * . * * 


The Lancers? What on skates? O yes, of all things—wouldn’t it 
be jolly ? 

Philip can dance with me, and I'll introduce you to my country 
cousin Polly : 

Rather have me? No, would you? I thought you'd like better to 
have danced with her ; 

But they can be our vis-a-vis instead, only Polly always goes the wrong 
way in the Grand Chain and Philip systematically refuses to stir. 
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How badly Richard whistles, though he declares in the Crimea they 
used to call him ‘ Whistling Dick,’ 

But p’r'aps he finds it rather fatiguing sometimes, when he’s talking 
to his partner and skating quick .. . 

Can’t somebody hum the tune? (He’s whistling in one key and she’s 
humming in another!) but we'll finish it in spite of spites,— 

What's stopping us now? Oh it’s that girl with the pretty feet 
again who's always wanting her skate straps put to rights ; 

And now its the ‘visiting’ figure turned into a morning call by 
Dumpling fille, 

Flirting with that Captain Plunger who would go on last night 
dancing the galop instead of the quadrille. 

And pray what are you about, sir? New Lancer step? Nonsense, 
it’s nothing of the sort, I know, 

It’s spreadaddle, or ‘eagle, or something, but you've fairly settled 
the ‘ set, and I believe that’s what you wanted to do. 

So we'll go and cut some ‘ eights,’ shall we, or ‘threes back’? (Yes, I 
know your stupid joke about my ‘ backward roll,’) 

Or make a voyage of discovery up to the furthest ice, like Captain 
Cook or Admiral Franklyn when they nearly got to the top of 
North Pole ! 


[Chorus. ] 


For here we slide 

And there we glide 
Tho’ Ma may look suspicious ; 

A fall or two 

Don’t matter a sou, 
And skating IS delicious ! 


H. CHoumMonpDELEY-PENNELL. 




















A FEW FACTS FOR THINKING 
PEOPLE. 


THERE are a few, perhaps half a dozen, sewing machines 
of real excellence, differing from one another more or less 
in principle, construction and adaptation; one being 
suitable for tailoring, another for boot work, another for 
family use, &c., &c. The rest are inferior, and by far 
the greater number comparatively worthless. 

When a tailor or other craftsman wants a sewing 
machine he has no difficulty in finding out which of the 
half-dozen is most suitable for his special work; but 
when a sewing machine is wanted for family use there is 
nowhere to go for counsel, and it is not so easy to ascertain 
which of several good machines is most suitable for that 
purpose. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that any good 
machine is a good family machine. With one exception 
even the best sewing machines lack the very qualitics 
which are most required in a family machine, viz., 
simplicity and readiness to turn from one kind of work to 
another. 

In the trade and among others who know what the 
results of experience are, there is little difference of 
actual opinion ; but the advice of interested persons is, of 
course, influenced by considerations of profit. It 
behooves buyers of family sewing machines, therefore, to 
receive with due caution what they hear and read, and 
judge for themseives by the actual trial of the machine, and 
to avoid those which cannot be had for such trial before 
purchase. 

Several of the good sewing machines (as well as most 
of the inferior ones) are alike in two or three particulars; 
they are complicated, difficult to manage and make the 
same kind of stitch. The makers, of course, having a 
common interest by virtue of these resemblances, aid one 
another in diverting attention from the faults of both 
stitch and machine. 





But however useful some of these machines may he for 
special purposes in skilful hands, they have not only failed 
in family use, but have occasioned a very general doubt 
whether the miscellaneous and occasional sewing of a 
family can be done by machine without more skill than 
families generally aitford. The result is that twenty years 
after the introduction of sewing machines, though the 
work of all the sewing trades is done by machine, the 
greater part of family sewing is still done by hand. What 
can this mean, but that sewing machines which are useful 
in skilful hands may be useless in unskilful hands; in 
other words that they are too difficult to manage ? 

The Willcox and Gibbs differs from all the others in 
respect to ease of management, mode of working and 
stitch. It is so easy to learn that anyone can work it 
without other help than the Instruction Book; it is so 
simple and well made that it does not get out of order ; 
and its work is thoroughly good. 

All the other good sewing machines require two sepa- 
rate threads, and more or less delicate machinery to 
manipulate them; and the difficulties m the management 
of the second thread are so many and so formidable as to 
render double-thread sewing machines useless to the 
average housewife. 

The Willcox and Gibbs, like the hand needle, works 
with one thread, and has the obvious advantages of sim- 
plicity and silence: it is always* ready for use at a 
moment’s notice, and is as quickly changed from one 
kind of work to another; and the quality of its work 
being unsurpassed in beauty and strength, it answers 
perfectly every requirement of a family sewing machine. 

This ever-ready helpfulness not only distinguishes the 
Willcox and Gibbs among Sewing Machines, but places 
it unquestionably before all others for work so difficult 
and comprising so much variety as family sewing. Such 
work must generally be done by members of the family 
in such intervals of leisure as other duties afford; and 
it will be done by hand rather than by sewing machines 
which require time to get ready whenever they are 
wanted, skill to manage and an apprenticeship to learn. 

There is a peculiar propriety in the privilege of an 











ample trial at home before the purchase of a family 
sewing machine; for ladies are not engineers, and the 
sewing machine often gives them their first experience in 
the management of machinery. And the object of the 
trial is not only to find out how good the machine is, but 
to find out how helpful it isin the hands of unskilful 
ladies and children. A sewing machine which cannot 
bear this test, however good it may be for other purposes, 
is not suitable for family use; itis not a family sewing 
machine at all. 

There is no reluctance in subjecting the Willcox 
and Gibbs to this test in the most liberal manner. Any- 
one desiring to become acquainted with it has only to 
write to the manufacturers for a price list, select which- 
ever style of mounting may seem most desirable (the 
machines themselves being alike) and request the same 
to be forwarded. No payment or agreement is required, 
and no assurance is asked beyond references, the usual 
protection against fraud. The maghine is sent carriage 
paid in order that the trial may be equally and perfectly 
free in every home in the kingdom. At the end of the 
month it is either purchased or returned, as may be 
desired. Payment may be made in advance, if preferred, 
in which case the money paid is refunded in full should 
the machine be returned. The month’s free trial is 
assured in either case. 

It is not easy to see what further guarantee could be 
devised; for the manufacturers stake the very oxistence 
of their business on the acceptability of their wares. Can 
there be a doubt that the experience of the hundred 
thousand families in which they are used justifies the 
confidence F 

The difference in usefulness between the best family 
sewing machine and other good sewing machines is much 


greater than is commonly supposed. A month’s trial of | 


the Willcox and Gibbs will secure this difference in your’ 


favour. However exacting you may be, and however hich 
. . . Pa . . sd . . 

your anticipation, this quiet and simple machine wili serve 

you more thoroughly and more handily thin you cam 


imagine. (See advertisement on next page. 
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{THE SAME MACHINE IS WORKED BOTH BY HAND AND FOOT AT PLEASURE. 


New Kdition of our Illustrated Price List 
now ready, with full particulars of our 
Reduced Prices, and of our system of FREE 
TRIAL AT HOME BEFORE PURCHASE, 
Carriage Paid, Exchange, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
135, REGENT STREET, w. j LONDON. 
16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 


AGENCIES: 

LIVERPOOL—Oxton & Co., 114, Bold Street. 

BIRMINGHAM—T. S. Toneug, 3, Bull Street. 

BRISTOL—B. G. Boom, 61, Park Street. 

CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co., 15, Mercery Lane. 

CORK—Arxins Bros., The London House. 

GLASGOW—M. Brown, 105, Sauchiehall Street. 

CHELTENHAM—J. Steel & Co.; NastTiIncs—Alderton and Shrewsbury 

LEICESTER—H. Gee ; Newrort—A, Midlane; NorTHAMPTON—J. & G. Higgins ; 


SouTHAMPron—Isted & Co.; TROWBRIDGE—J. Rison % Co.; WryMOUTH— 
H, Wheeler; and in many other Towns, 
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AUTHORITY OF 
ROYALTY THE FACULTY. 


THE BEST REMEDY for Disorders of the Pulmonary Organs: in Difficulty 
vf Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in incipient Consumption (of 
which CouGu is the most positive indication), they are of unerring efficaey. 
In AstuMa and in WINTER CouGH they have never been known to fail. 

Keatine’s Coven Lozenges are free from every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate female and by 
the youngest child ; while the PuBLic SPeaKER and the PRoressiONAL SINGEK 
will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION ;- having been in use fur more thun 
, Hace a Century, and the numerous testimonials received fully bear ut 
the above statement. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


; { One er two, taken at bed-time, will allay the irrit::iom in the throat, and prevent the Cough 
| from disturbing the patient during the night, and one also eight or ten times in the duy, when the 
' Cough is troublesome. will afford great relief. 
Being made from the Prescription of an eminent Physician, they are confidently recommended 
to persons subject to the above complaints. 

















Allow the Lozenges to dissolve in the mouth gradually. 
, Prepared and Sold in Box3s, 1s, ijd., and Tins, 2s. 91., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, each, 
by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, Lonaon. 
Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World, To some 
parts of the World, such as China and the Kast Indies, the Loz-nges are put 
ud in Bottles. 
CAUTION.—Tv prevent spurious imitation, please tu obserre that the words ** KEATING'’S 
COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the Government Stamp of 

euch Bor, and notice the Trade Mark as above, without which nune are genuine. 
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we These Lozenges are put up with directions in every Language. 
« ph 5 ated : 
SOLD WHOLES.YLE BY 


mt BARCLAY & SONS; EDWARDS; NEWBERRY; SUTTON & Co. ;. 
SANGER & SONS. “ 
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READ THE TESTIMONIALS. 





Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L., ard Brigade Cardiff Artillery Volunteers, 
Ter. Mab. Ellis, Ponty-Pridd, Glamorgan, May. 1866. 
Dgar SiR,—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your ‘LOZENGES removed ag few doe. My 
servants also, by taking your LOZENGES, were soon cured. I feel it a duty to the public to offer my 
testimony to their efficacy, which you are at liberty to publish. Yours truly, 
To Mr. THOMAS KEATING, W. HEWETT. 





RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
August 23, 1868. 


Dear Sir,—Having tried your CoucH LozENGES in India I have much pleasure in testifying to 
their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchia' affections ; so good a 
medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. 


W. B. G., 
To Mr. THOMAS KEATING. Apothecary H. M. Indian Medical Service. 





London, 91, Cannon Street. 
SiR,—From the great.benefit I have derived in using your Covam Lozencss, I cannot refrain from 
expressing to you my belief that they possess most wonderful curative properties, and I sincerely hope 
you will derive every advantage from them, te which I consider you are justly entitled. 
. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
To Mr. Taos, KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard. JOHN COLEMAN, 


Copy of a letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER, (the well-known Author on 
‘*G@UNS AND SHOOTING.”) 

" Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hats. October 21st, 1846. 

Sirn—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few 
of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me, 
and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are 
the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 

To Mr, KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard. T am, Sir, your humble servant, P. HAWKER. 








Important Testimonial from a CLERGYMAN in Essex. 
August 25th, 1866. 


Dek Sir,—I have derived so much benefit from using your CoucH LOZENGES, that I write to make 
you acquainted with the circumstance, and with the view of benefiting some who may be inconvenienced 
by a winter cough. For many years I have been more or less troubled with a cough, but during last 
winter it became so bad that I could scarcely read aloud. Having taken other remidies, some of them 
very nauseous, among them Cough no More, without obtaining relief, I tried your LOZENGES, which are 
very palatable, and was agreeably surprised at the result of the trial. You are at liberty to make use 
of this communication. I remain, faithfully yours, E. L. D. 





From 8. H. MURLEY, Esq., Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

DeaR KEATING,—it affords me much pleasure to learn thatthe sale of your COUSH LOZENGES is 56 
extensive. Being acquainted with their composition, I am fully persuaded of their efficacy for promoting 
gentle expectoration, and allaying pulmonary irritation. In cases of Catarrhal disorder, it is most 
desirable to combine a class of medicines which may calm without the deleterious effects of Opium, and 
this desideratum is, I believe, effected by the ingredients in your Cough LOZENGES. I well remember 
the very high opinion which a late eminent surgeon of one of our London Hospitals had of this 
preparation ; he frequently told me that it was the only medicine whieh afforded relief to his wife, who 
had suffered for many years from Asthma. 

If you consider the testimony of a Practitioner (of thirty-six years of extensive practice) of any advan- 
tage, you are quite welcome to avail yourself of this recommendation. With best wishes, 

Believe me, dear KEATING, faithfully yours, 8. H. MURLEY. 

To Mr. KEATING, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 





St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
§in,—I have much pleasure in recommending your LOZENGES to those who may be distressed with 
Hoarseness. They have afforded me relief on several occasions when scarcely able to sing from the effects 
of Catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers and Public Orators. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, THOMAS FRANCIS. 
To Mr. KEATING. Vicar Choral. 





Testimonial from a NATIVE MEDICAL MAN in BOMBAY. 
Agiari Lane, Native Town, Bombay, Oct. 2nd, 1855. 
DrEaR Sin,—I have great pleasure in informing you ef the great good your excellent CouGcH 
LOZzENGEs do in Pulmonary diseases. I am a Medical Practitioner in Bombay, and am satisfied with 
their good effects, and feel obliged by your a sending = the wholesale price for a quantity. 
remain yours 
T. Kxatmrc, Esq. . >’? COWASS RUTTONJI KHARADI. 
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CRAMER’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


C= & OO, are the only Manufacturers in England — 
of the American Organs. The tone is most agreeable, 
and, although produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer 
“to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been obtained 


from the Harmonium. 


The following are the varieties at present Manufactured’ 
by Cramer & Co.: 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves = Se 
- 9 » 2 Btops, s, aire 15 
” ” » 40 # Sess oe 
” ” 0 © w = hele 
Rosewood or Walnut, » B ” in 





LIT 


HARMONIUM & AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS, 
201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.; and WEST STREET, BRIGHTON. 
CRAMER, “00D & 60., Moorgate Street, London; & Dublin & Belfast. 
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With four stops, containing 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered 
front pipes. Mahogany case, French Polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. 

Price. in dark stained pine, 65 Guineas ; in black walnut, 70 Guineas ; 
in oak, 80 Guineas ; and in dark mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

CraAMERS have been induced to manufacture this Organ at so very 
moderate a cost to meet the demand for an instrument with the full tone 
of the organ pipe instead of the thin, reedy tone of the harmonium. The 
size is convenient for almost any drawing-room, and the instrument being 
on castors can be moved almost as easily as a pianoforte. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 
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PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








HE THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


of obtaining Pianofortes, originated 
by CRAMERS, and only fully developed by 
them, has now undergone an_ ordeal 
lasting over five years, and CRAMERS’ 
experience enables them to assert that by 
the numbers in all parts of the United 
Kingdom as well as in the colonies who 
have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advan- 
tages have been fully appreciated. From 
the first CRAMERS have furnished not only 
instruments of their own manufacture, but 
also the Pianofortes of all the other great 
makers, and they have for some time ex- 
tended the system to Harmoniuins, Ameri- 
can Organs, and Organs for the Church or 
the Chamber. CRrAMERs would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of obtaining an 
instrument, to apply direct to themselves, 
when they will find no difficulties either 
interposed or suggested to their acquire- 
ment of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
CRAMERS take this opportunity to call 
attention to their new “ Boudoir Oblique 
Piano,” and to their “Cabinet Organ,” 
particulars of which are subjoined. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY (Tue Larcest 1n Europe), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE, 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE. 











TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION, 
Height, 33 feet ; width, 44 feet; price 50 Guineas. 


More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more 
agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, than 
any Pianoforte hitherto made. These instruments are manu- 
factured by Cramer & Co., and can be obtained at their 
Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, RecenrT STREET; and 
64, WesT STREET, BRIGHTON ; and also of CRAMER, WooD 
AND Co., 43, MOoRGATE STREET ; WESTMORELAND STREET, 
Dustin; Hicu Street, BetFast; and of Woop & Co, 
Eprinsurcu ; and J. Murr Woop & Co., GLascow. 

If taken on the Three Years System of hire, Four-and-a 
half Guineas per quarter; if on the ordinary hire, 215. per 
month. : 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT THE HAIR. 


EE MAN, WOMAN, and CHILD wants a good Head of Hair. Nothing adorns and beau- 

tifies the human form like it, while few things are more unpleasant than thin, frizzly, 
faded, harsh dry hair covering the clothing with dandriff. If people will only use MRS, §. A. 
ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR PREPARATIONS they will have no trouble about their Hair. The 
Plain Truth is, that 40 years’ trial and experiment have proved MRS. ALLEN’S Articles to be 
genuine, and the people have found it out. For Preserving, Restoring, and insuring a good 
Head of Hair, nothing has ever been found one half as effective and satisfactory as MRS. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER and ZYLOBALSAMUM. The favourable effect is seen and felt at 
once. The “ RESTORER” never fails to bring the original youthful colour, gloss, and beauty of 
the Hair, ar i add new life and vigour to the roots, The ‘‘ ZYLOBALSAMUM” for Dressing the 
Hair impar’ ;a gloss and vigorous appearance very beautiful to see; no dandriff can gather or 
stay where Le Zylobalsamum is used, 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. The Restorer, 6s.; the Zylobalsamum, 3s. 
in large Bottles. They are distinct and separate Preparations, and not at all necessary to be 
used together. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. ; 
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CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


Every Packet bears as Sold by all Dealers 
the Fao-simile 3 throughout 
of his Signature, = the World. 























IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will effectually arrest it: 
BEETHAWM’S HAIR FLUID, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAWMW’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 
A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints,5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 
BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 

Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 
instant rehef; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s., and 
2s. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham, 


DIGESTION RESTORED. 


6 . 
PANCREATINE as a Remedy for Indigestion is va-tly superior to Pepsine, which can only digest 
one kind of Food.’—The Lancet. It enables persons to take Cod Liver Oil and fat without nausea or indigestion, 


PANCREATINE POWDER, Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 12s, 6d,, and 21s, 
PANCREATINE WINE, Bottles, 3s., 5s., and 10s, 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION decidedly assists digestion and nourishes the Body. In eases of 


Debility, Wasting, &c., from any cause it is most vainable. Patients take it readily when they cannot take Cod 
Liver Oil” See Keports of Medical Men with each Botile. Bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and 8s, 


PANCREATIZED DIGESTIVE COD LIVER OIL, Bottles, 3s. and 6s. 











Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond Street, London. 


Procurable of all Chemists. Note.—‘SAVO2Y & MOORE?’ on the labels. 











HALF A MILLION 


HAS BEEN PAID BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


AS COMPENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(RIDING, DRIVING, WALKING, HUNTING, éc 


A BONUS TO ALL POLICY HOLDERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING 
HAS BEEN DECLARED, PAYABLE IN AND AFTER 1871. 





OFFICES: 
64, CORNHILL & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





























PREPARED SOUPS 


FINT & QUART TINS 
Ready for Immediate Use» 
MOCK TURTLE, OX TAIL, HARE, 


JULLIENNE, REAL TURTLE, ws 


MANUFA - RED BY Pronounced H 
CHOSE E BLACKWELL ‘7 Onmionm ae 
; THE ONLY SES ‘LEA & PERRINS” 
“G00D SAUCE, SAUCE. 






Be careful 








to ask for 





PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


some SQUARE, LONDON. #,* See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 























RETAIL OF ALL stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, 
and by all dealers in Sauces. 
Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. : 
LEA & PERRINS, — 
[2 Ye | WORCESTER. 




















LONDON: PRINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 
































